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.— CHRISTIANITY THE WORLD'S GREAT NEED. 

irjthing is in action, from the smallest particle of matter 
oats on a snnbcam as a mote invisible to the naked eye, 
largest planet, balanced in infinite space bv the subtle 
' gravitation. 

) trees and plants and flowers are in a state of advance- 
or retrogression. The very stones are on their way to 
\ bodies. Their particles are being picked away by the 
sgrating fingers of time, and thrown into nature's crucible 
great chemical laboratory, to be transmuted to the form 
;etation, and from vegetation to the animal kingdom. The 
r all nature is action, change — either from the higher to 
wcr, or from the latter to the former. To this law man 
exception. Physically, mentally, and spiritually, he is ia 
. His axe is cutting through the century forests, the 
beard on the weather-beaten countenance of earth, and 
ing the beauty of creation's childhood. He is everywhere 
tenting nature by his invention, and bedecking her with 
nged drapery. He is driving his rail-cars through tunel- 
^untains of granite, and over Niagaras on suspended 
He has caught, bitted and harnessed the steeds of 
ing, and is guiding them over his telegraphic turnpikes 
lountry to country in the twinkling of an eye. His steam- 
great, floating palaces of luxury, are ploughing the waters 
pj ocean and lake. The musical hum of his machinery, as 
1 
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one of the voices in nature's great concert, is rising in an un- 
broken strain from an almost countless number of manufactories 
the world over. Cities are springing up as rapidly as thougt 
built by the magic power of some Aladdin's lamp. The press 
is sending forth its myriad pages of the mental products o: 
man. Inventions and discoveries tread in the warm footstep! 
of their predecessors. Everywhere man is toiling and press 
ing anxiously onward in his daily pursuits. The human work 
is one great bee-hive of activity. Every beeis on some mission 
earnestly engaged in some enterprise or labor. The air is fillec 
with their buzzing music. 

And yet with all man's nervous pursuit in business, with al 
the commotion he keeps up in the world, with all his splendi( 
successes in the arts and sciences, his wisdom and almost god 
like power over the elements of nature, with all his luxury an< 
means of sensual gratification, he is unhappy, a prey to discon 
tent, and there is within him a deep consciousness of a need o 
something — something, he knows not what, but something h 
has not yet received. From the loop-holes of retreat peer ou 
upon the great fermenting mass of humanity, or go out am 
mingle with mankind in their various activities, gain their con 
fidence, and learn from their lips and heart-sighs what is th 
secret spring that sets and keeps the whole human world ii 
motion, and you will find it is the feeling of a want of what, i 
all his toil, anxiety and accumulation, he has not found in th 
world. That something, that want, is vital godliness. 

Christianity is the great need op the world. 

Upon examination, it will be found, we think, that the worl 
has four principal wants. It needs the spirit of conservatisn 
progression, something to satisfy the cravings of man^s spiri 
ual nature and redemption froni the reign of evil. We sha 
endeavor to show that Christianitv meets all these wants, and i 
therefore the great need of the world. 

L The spirit of Christianity is conservative ; man is a coi 
scrvative being; therefore this want of his nature is met b 
Christianitv. 

The journey of life is not so much a heroic epic as it is a hi: 
tory written in matter-of-fact prose. It may have its poctict 
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episodes, its short quotatioDS in verse, but the great bulk of 
ibe work is made np of the statistical details of the dull, plod- 
ding cares and labors of every-day life. To ride, therefore, 
through the sky in a chariot of the imagination, or in the half- 
formed balloon of some Utopian speculation, may be pleasing 
enough for a holiday excursion, but it is not what man would 
desire for the daily routine of his earthly existence. He can- 
not live on bubbles, however beantiful upon ihcm may glow the 
bnes of the rainbow. 

Whatever may be on the surface, there is a substratum of 
conservatism in human nature. Man is averse to change. It 
is the fondly -cherished hope of early youth, of manhood in its 
prime, of even old age, to possess a permanent abode, a spot 
consecrated by the name of home. The rented-tcncmcnt life of 
alai^c portion of the race is not a choice, but astern necessity. 
Of the great numbers who thus live, how many have most sa- 
credly mirrored before them in the future a permanent home. 
How many times mentally man builds his house, plants around 
trees of ornament and flowers of beauty, and in his day-dreams 
beholds his doors and windows festooned with roses and wood- 
bines. How he yearns 

** For a home of sweet affection, where the music-warbling bird, 
Waking morning from its slumbers, in each leafy tree is heard ; 
Where the fruit in summer ripens, whilst the flower Is still in bloom, 
And the cheerful blase of winter lightens up the family room.** 

How hard it is, too, for man to forsake an old friend ! Ilii 
love IS like the Indian banyan. It germinates in one heart, 
and, as it shoots upward towards God, its branches droop over 
and take root in another and another, and so, nourished by all, 
it becomes a mighty tree, a family of trees, from whose great 
circle not one can be taken without making a vacancy that may 
Dcver be filled. All this teaches us that man is conservative ; 
and that nothing which does not minister to this feeling can sat- 
isfy fullv that conscious want within him, to which reference has 
been made. Christianity docs this. It supplies this conscious 
need. 
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1. The religion of Christ manifests its conservative spirit by 
preserving the world from the evils of anarchy. The yoke may 
be galling, the burden may be heavy ; but true Christianity 
counsels no mob violence, but it trusts alone to the leavening 
influences of its own spirit. It teaches toleration to existing 
laws and customs till the world is prepared intellectually and 
spiritually for those which arc higher. Christ never headed i 
mob, or commanded an army ; because, a deeper philosophei 
than Mahomet or any of the propagators of false religions, h< 
knew that whatever temporary advantage might be gained b; 
such means would, in time, react against himself and his prio 
ciples ; for it is not in the power of the sword to sustain a la^ 
either far above or far below the intelligence and piety of th 
great mass of the people. 

It is this conservative spirit of Christianity that keeps th 
civilized world in the enjoyment of peace undisturbed by anai 
chy and bloodshed. In those old countries, it was very diflicul 
for the mass of the people to advance in morality and knowledg 
of the truth, because of the frequent insurrections and revoli 
tions. 

On the sunny slopes of the volcanic mountain, the soil is fe 
tile and the air salubrious. The husbandmen build their house 
there, pTant their vineyards and fields of corn, fill their pasture 
with flocks and herds, and gather in abundant harvests. Bi 
all the time they experience a feeling of uncertainty. At evei 
changing phenomenon in the atmosphere, they casf anxioi 
glances towards the crater of the volcano. Years of safel 
may pass away ; but their solicitude is not lessened in tl 
least. They feel that its awful belching forth is only the nea 
cr, when its molten current of lava sliall sweep over their land 
consuming all before it. And thus all improvements were ke] 
at bay ; and everything wore a temporary appearance. So • 
the wars of the ancients. They desolated so often the peopl 
that they had no courage or opportunity to advance. Chri 
tianity alone has changed all this. Whoever imagines differen 
ly is but a poor rcasoncr, and has but a small knowledge * 
human nature. Apy man who has mentally surveyed the wori 
and beheld the unequal distribution of wealth and power, na 
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ereo Ifae comForts of life, who has seen how the many are but 
die slarcs of the few, toiling day and night, often far, far beyond 
tkeirstrcngtht.to produce lazurics of which they never partake, 
and who has seen these hard toilers deprived of education, of 
wcial privileges, and very frequently the bare necessaries of 
life, by their crushing poverty, must have asked himself many 
and many a time why the world is so quiet, what is it that main- 
taios the old order of things when it would be so easy for the 
great masses, in their physical power, to spoil the goods of the 
saall number of their rich brethren, the upper-ten of society, 
wfco not only live upon their labors, but often by their haughty, 
overbearing manners, add insult to age and virtue, for which 
the law offers no redress ? There can bo but one answer to 
this great question. The history of the past, philosophy, im- 
a^nation can give but one reply. It is because the conserva- 
tire spirit of Christ in the hearts of the people restrains from 
anarchy. Withdraw from man the belief in a God, the belief 
in an eternity of rewards and punishments, and rest assured it 
would be apparent very soon that the world was undermined 
bj an explosive fire-damp, needing but the slightest tonch of a 
spark of excitement to produce the most mighty upheavals in 
society. Poverty would not as now wear tamely and peaceably 
its servile chains, and bear its more than Atlas burdens. lu 
proof of this, we would refer you to that anarchy and bloodshed 
in the Reign of Terror in the French Revolution which followed 
tiat formal declaration by the legislature, that there is no 0(kL 
It ?eemed as though the very spirits of Pandemonium were let 
loo!?e. Licentiousness, disgustingly loathsome from its revolt- 
ing beastliness, murder in the most horrible and unheard-of ways, 
and the whole catalogue of crimes became the common, every- 
day occurrences. And not content with dethroning God, they 
blasphemously deified a frail woman, publicly, as the goddess of 
reason, and those grave legislators who thought it superstition 
to worship Jehovah, sung praises of adoration and bent the 
knee in reverential devotion before a disreputable woman. It 
was an awful time. Nothing was safe. The law was entirely 
powerless for rulers and ruled, high and low. There was no 
discrimination. Fully convinced at length that the world could 

1* 
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not exist without Ood, that same legislature formally enacted, 
there is a Ood. Robespierre himself saying, " Were there no 
God, it would be necessary to create one/' 

Yoltaire, infidel, doubtless though he was, understood well the 
restraining influence there is over the wicked in the belief of a 
God, and he wisely remarked to the atheist Damilaville, '* M) 
friend,_after you have supped on well-dressed partridges, dranl 
your sparkling champaigne, and slept on cushions of down ii 
the arms of your mistress, I have no fear of you, though yoi 
do nut believe in a God. But if you are perishing of hungei 
and 1 meet you in a corner of a wood, I would rather dispens* 
with your company." So plain is it that the fear of God n 
strains men from crime, that even this professed infidel cool 
not help seeing it and acknowledging it. Let no one forge 
therefore, that were it not for the conservative spirit of Chri 
tianity, this world would soon be a Babel of confusion an 
bloodshed. 

2. But not only docs the religion of Christ keep the worl 
from anarchy, it also preserves it from fanaticism. 

Animals run mad, bite each othcr^ and finally die of their tc 
rible disease. There is also a moral hydrophobia, which seizi 
on men with the most fearful malignity. How many absui 
isms like a pestilential epidemic have spread far and wide wit 
in the past few years ! Almost auy one can enumerate frienc 
who have been swept oflF by one or the other of these mor 
choleras. Some persons are always going to extremes. Th< 
cannot understand that the wheat and tares must grow togeth 
till the harvest, but up sleeves and in zeal uproot both whe 
and tares. They are all for tearing down. Their particul 
subject of interest, like Pharaoh's leankine, swallows up ever 
thing else. If they take hold of any one of the sciences, or ai 
form of education, there is then nothing else in the universe b 
this. A man is a madman or a fool if he disagrees with them. A 
the experience and opinions of the wisest men before them, • 
cotemporaneous with them, do not weigh so much, as a feath 
in an exhausted receiver of an air-pump. If they join a politic 
party; all who are in opposition to them are knaves, blackleg 
disunionists, and soft-headed. If they become interested 
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frames are exhausted by fatigue, and colds, and fevers contraeU 
od by their exposures ; and then as soon as the strange maoit 
IS over, nine-tenths of them backslide into sin a thonsand-fold 
worse than ever before. And this is not all the evil. There 
is gathered in a quantity of similar inflammable material im- 
sanctificd, but half converted, that in after years gives almost in- 
finite trouble, and finally, in many cases, results in the division 
and utter destruction of the church itself. We trust we shall 
BOt be understood as saying anything against true revivals in 
religion. As things are, we fully believe in their necessi^. 
We are speaking against fanatical extremes in the best of caoses. 
Now Christianity preserves its true disciples from all Bueh 
causes. He whose soul is leavened with the spirit of Christ is 
fortified against the attack of any of the isms that annually 
sweep away so many. For he who has a feast at home, need 
BOt go abroad for joy. And religion gives that feast in its daily 
enjoyment, and its hope of a glorious immortality ; so that he 
whose soul is feasting on heavenly manna has no disposition to 
try any of the foolish isms that prevail with others. He is sat- 
isfied with what he has found in Christ, and for him that is 
enough. It is the great glory of the church that Millerism, 
spiritualism, and infidelity in its various forms, denounce it as the 
great bulwark in the way of their success. Religion, also, 
teaches us charity towards those who differ from us. It forbids 
not the man to cast out devils, though he follow not the Savior 
in just the manner wo do. The best Christians that have ever 
lived, have been those who have "bad the most charity. The 
spirit of denunciation comes not from Jesus. By his spirit we 
"are kept from all extremes, even in his own service. No man 
was ever thrown into a wild animal excitement by reading the 
Sermon on the Mount, or offering up the Lord's Prayer. On 
the other hand, no man can properly read the words of the 
Redeemer without having the very fountain depths of his feel- 
ings stirred in regard to the salvation of his soul. If the re- 
ligion of Christ preserves from any extreme, it is from that of 
apathy, coldness, or dead formality in spiritual matters. It 
teaches us in the service of God to shun the course of midnight 
revellers, excited politicians, or crazy fanatics, as one extreme, 
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represents the saints ki glory as playing npon golden harj 
To Christianity is dne the preservation of the arts and sciene 
In all the Eastern countries where they had their birth, ezc< 
where the gospel has shed its benign influences, it may be « 
of them that they have — 

'^ Gone glimmeriog through the dream of thiogs that were : 
A school-boj*8 tule, the wonder of an hour." 

Christianity also has been the patron of literature. Theo 
est poetry in the world is the tragedy of Job. Had it not b< 
for the religion of Christ, the classical literature of Greece f 
Borne to-day would have been with that of Egypt and Babyl 
Paul himself, in his celebrated sermon on Mars-hill, when he 
clared the unknown God to the Athenians, by his skilful que 
tion of heathen poetry shows his familiarity with Greek lite 
ture, and also the importance to the Christian teacher at tii 
of being acquainted with books. Now, in view of all these c 
siderations, let no one be afraid of injury from literary exu 
lence. The refined and intelligent age in which we live dema 
more care in this respect than heretofore. Especially in 
own country the mass of the people are more cultivated thai 
any former age. It may be said of almost any New Engl: 
congregation of worshippers on the Sabbath, that it is an a 
ence of scholars. 

During the few years past, the Lyceum has sprung into b< 
among us. The most eloquent, educated and talented men 
have, have been called into all parts of the country to del 
lectures to popular assemblies. The influence on the pu 
taste has been tremendous. It has changed almost entirely 
style of preaching. The people have demanded, and the n 
successful ministers, to a great extent, have complied with, 
request, that sermons should be more simple, more pract 
better illustrated with the familiar every-day occurrem 
more polished, and delivered in more natural, lifelike tone: 
voice. The outcry against the prevailing innovation has I 
loud and earnest. It has been said that preaching is all 
rhetorical effect, tliat the Bible is not preached, that sern 
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Progression is a law of the hnman mind ; and notiiiog em 
satisfy man that does not feed his desire for adyancemeni 
The Christian religion leads the vangoard of civilization, free- 
dom, teaming; and, in short; everything good. 

1. Its progressive spirit is seen in the spiritual advancemeDt 
of the church. We know we often hear men sighing over fke 
degeneracy of the times, and weeping for the return of the puri- 
ty of the primitive Christians. But we confess we never conld 
see the subject in their light. It always seemed to us that look- 
ing through the mists of ages, by a kind of optical illusion of 
the spiritual eye, they see the form of giants in those days. 
From our heart, we firmly believe that the church never was so 
intelligent, moral, spiritually pure and prosperous as at the 
present. If we go back to Calvin, we shall find that this great 
man, who was the spiritual leader of his times, persecuted Ser- 
vetus with the utmost rigor on account of a difference in ab- 
stract doctrinal views, and finally caused him to be burned at 
the stake. If we go back to Luther, we shall ascertain that 
this eminent apostle of the Reformation believed in consubstan- 
tiation, a doctrine to us as absurd as the Roman Catholic dogma 
of transubstantiation. From this we may learn the light of the 
church, as from the fountain we can judge what the stream will 
be. If- we go back to Augustine, or farther back still to Atha- 
nasius, we shall discover the church sunk in the greatest errors, 
deciding their religious dissensions and doctrinal views by an 
appeal to the Emperor's sword. If wc go back to Patmos Isle, 
what good shall we hear from the rapt Revelator's lips of the 
seven churches of Asia ? Would these deplorers over the de- 
generacy of the times have us like them ? Yet we will not 
stop here, but we will go back to those of whom John speaks as 
denying that even Jesus Christ came in the flesh. What has 
even modern infidelity, Parkerism itself, done worse than this I 
Ah I how the giants of those days dwindle as we approach them. 
But let us go back a little farther, to those Corinthian brethren 
whom Paul tells us were licentious, and made even the Lord's 
Supper an occasion for drunkenness. Surely there are not 
worse backsliders now. There were also others mentioned by 
this same apostle who denied the resurrection of the dead, and 
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physician over forty embraced his views. After a man is fi 
ho is generally afraid of new enterprizes. You may advai 
argnu^ent. He shakes his head. He has tried that twei 
years ago. And it is in vain that you urge that circumstan' 
are different, it is time and breath all thrown away. I 
though he cannot answer you, he will continue to oppose. 1 

*' He that's convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still." 

Young men, therefore, must not blame the old, or expect tl 
to engage in new schemes. This always has been the work 
the young. Who commenced the present great missionary 
terprise ? The old grey headed saints ripe for heaven ? K 
verily. A few young men while pursuing their course of ( 
cation conceived the mighty idea and carried it into eff 
They were laughed at and their scheme stigmatized as a vis 
ary dream of a sentimental school girl. But they cared 
none of these things. So of those who commence the gi 
enterprise of a religious life, nearly all of the^i are in tl 
youth. All these facts teach us that youth is tlie season 
improvement. Then, or never is the general rule. Let 
therefore the old restrain the young overmuch. It is wcl 
hold back properly. Youth is impetuous and sometimes 
ionary. But do not hold too hard upon the bit. The plan 
men as old as Christ was at his crucifixion are sometimes p 
cd by with a sneer as though a man at that tender age was 
yet out of his swaddling clothes. This is ungenerous, 
course there is a proper r.espect to be paid to the experienc 
age. I have no sympathy with that self-conceit which pron 
the over-confident youth, "at home where angels bashful lo 
before the first down appears on his chin, at the age wher 
ought to be tied to his mother's apron string, to set himsel 
as a master in Israel, a propounder of a new theory in relii 
and a despiser of his father and all before him. 

But after all, youth is the time of labor. The young hca: 
full of zeal, energy, strength and danng. It needs employn 
and will have it in good or evil. It may be guided, but 
stayed. Chain it ? Never ! no, never. Christianity m 
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Years after, when the same ligbt reaches them, ihej bnild and 
garnish their sepulchres. So it is, and so will it be with many 
of the moral and religions reformers of today. Thej are here- 
tics, fanatics and fools now. Bj and by many of them will be 
canonized as saints, pages and benefactors, while the children 
of their abusers will be ashamed of their fathers' record on 
the pages of history and tradition. 

The mighty Canute sat by the seaside with the high officers 
of his court and army around him. He drew a line upon the 
beach, and said to the coming wave, thus far and no farther. 
The white crested billow, tossing its foam as if in derision, 
swept proudly over the monarch's mark and obliterated every 
trace of it forever. How many men have thus set bounds to 
the onward march of truth in religion, in social or moral re 
form I But the incoming wave of spiritual light has rushed ir- 
resistibly over all their puny obstructions, and made its own 
mark far up on the shore. It is no use to stand against truth. 
The old barriers of error must give away. Earnest men, tall 
in intellect and piety, who have received the light- sooner than 
their brethren, have labored always and always will labor to 
correct, improve and advance the world. Christianity lead? 
the van of these noble hearts. When was there ever a reform 
cr like Jesus ? And following down the stream of time, v< 
come to that great reformer, Martin Luther, who held a pen ii 
Germany whose point wrote in Rome the death-warrant of po 
pery. In later times the Puritans were the next prominent re 
formers. At present, the two most marked evils against whic 
reform has opened its battery, are slavery and intemperance 
Let the church of Christ not forget that the true spirit ( 
Christianity always has been, still i.<», and always must be, r 
formatory; and let her lead the advance giiard in attackir 
these more than giant sins against God and humanity. If si 
does not, infidelity, baptized by the name of philanthropy, wi 
surely drive her from the hearts of men. And if she does no 
the spirit of the Master will leave her. But she will lead. SI 
is leading, thus proving that the spirit of Christianity is r 
formatory, and that she has that spirit. From these consider 
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emotional excitemont. By this course they met with a greater 
immediate succesd. Blinded by this and their prejudices; they 
went on to their ruin. Possessing fluency of speech, a pathetic 
voice in singing and speaking, an excitable temperament by 
which they could easily warm up their feelings even to tears, 
by frequent changes from church to church, they have succeeded 
for awhile better than those even of more solid endowments. 
They appealed right to the passions of their hearers. With 
them doing religious duty, being faithful for Christ, simply 
meant giving an exhortation in a prayer meeting. Their suc- 
cess was short. As soon as the novelty of their exciting ap- 
peals wore off, their power was gone. Soured, murmuring 
against God and man, they have retired from the position they 
might have occupied had they been wiser. IIow many such the 
church has lost ! But the people were not to blame. Their 
intellects craved food, and these teachers could not give it 
From them let others take warning and not hasten too soon 
from their preparatory studies. Nothing is worse in our view 
than fluency to a young teacher in religion. He better be 
obliged to dig, dig, dig for his thoughts. For if he is fluent he 
will depend upon it, neglect study, and soon lose his usefulness. 
Now there is feeling in religion ; but that religion is worth but 
little which consists alone in a happy feeling — a pleasing emo- 
tion. All men have minds ; and some have more mind than 
heart, and you can only reach the latter through the former. 
Many are made Christians by powerful arguments addressed to 
the intellect alone, who would become so in no other way. 
Some are first interested in religion by having their refined 
taste gratified by the finished discourses and eloquence of the 
preacher. Some are drawn to the house of God, where they 
are converted, by the music of the choir. Some, like the eccen- 
tric Randolph of Roanoke, are convinced of the existence of a 
God only by the grandeur and beauty of his works as seen in 
nature. Many a one has gone to heaven on a star-ray, or rode 
up to that blissful world in a chariot of moonbeams, or been 
wafted there on an evening zephyr, or carried there on the 
golden tints of a summer sunset. Over some minds and hearts 
natural scenery has a most powerful influence. The Rev. John 
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Todd relates, that when a boy of six jears old he was looking 
atibfaotiful sunset wlicn his mother, who was pious, but un- 
luppilj insane, came out wild with her madness, and be pointed 
to the setting sun. In a moment she was calm. She took my 
little hands in bers, he goes on to say, and said, " The great 
God made the sun, stars, the moon, the world and everything. 
He it was that made my little boy and gave him an immortal 
spirit Yonder sun, the stars and world and green grass one 
daf will be burned up. But the spirit of my little boy will then 
be alive, for be shall live when heaven and earth shall be no 
more. He must pray to the great God, love and sen-e him for- 
mry* Her madness then returned and she hurried away. 

The power of that sunset over the disordered mind of this 
woman illustrates what I mean by going to heaven on star-rays 
or golden sunsets. There are spiritually insane persons. These 
scenes in nature first arrest their attention to the great truths 
of God's existeiice and their own immortality. Perhaps they 
coold have been reached in no other way than through some 
facnlt? of the intellect. God has not forgotten this class. The 
religion of Christ satisfies this craving of the intellect by giv- 
ing it the Bible to study and pointing it to the natural works of 
the Creator, upon which, as two great pillars, it may erect all 
systems of art, science and literature. What such persons can- 
not read in the inspiration of holy men of old, they may read 
on the pages of God's natural Bible, on which his own finger 
has traced his laws, the history of creation and the life to come 
in the hieroglyphics of fragrant flowers, noble trees, running 
streams, ebbing tides, mountains and plains, singing birds and 
distant planets. Thus does our religion provide for all the 
irants of man's intellect. 

2. Again. It also meets the wants of the physical nature. 

It restrains man from those fearful excesses in sensual indul- 
;ence which shatter prematurely the house God has given him 
a which to dwell for his threescore and ten years. The voy- 
ge of life is strewed all the way with human wrecks. Ruined 
onstitutions, old young men, stooping, narrow-chested con- 

* This is quoted from memory. 
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sumptives, faded dispcptic8,safiFron-eyed, bilious suiferers, scrof- 
ulous swine gormandizers, rheumatics from unnecessary expo- 
sures, and trembling drunkards, may be seen all around us thick 
as leafless trees after the running of a fire through the forest 
Christianity forbids all the excesses that produce these diseases, 
and if obeyed in time would cure every ill to which flesh is heir. 
It also teaches us by precept and example the duty of physical 
exercise — of manual labor. In the beginning, man's body w&s 
made to be active. Before the Fall, God commanded him to 
cultivate the garden of Ed^n. Christ labored with his bands 
till thirty years of age. It is difficult to find a healthy minister 
now. There must be something wrong in their mode of life. 
The body is not exercised enough. The apostles were men of 
manual labor and probably pursued their secular callings more 
or less through life. It tells us we are God's stewards, and, by 
a proper allotment of time to mind, heart and body, shows us 
that there is enough to be done to keep every faculty active, 
healthy and refreshed. And it likewise denounces idleness as a 
sin in the sight of Heaven, the penalty of which is often re- 
ceived as physical suffering in this world. The best read phy- 
sician on earth could not prescribe better conditions of bodily 
health and real enjoyment tlian has the Eible. It is our part to 
read and obey. 

3. But once more, Christianity meets the wants of man's so- 
cial nature. 

Man is a social being. Give him leisure, give him luxury, 
give him wisdom and the enjoyment of physical health, still 
there will be a want, a void not filled. lie is alone. He pines 
for human converse and sympathy. How many a one tenderly 
nurtured, for the love of another, and that other an imtricd 
heart, has bidden farewell to the endeared home of childhood, 
to all that wealth could bestow to gratify vanity, indolence, the 
appetites and the mind, and willingly, cheerfully, nay, eagerly 
and joyfully crossed the ocean to the new world, or sought a 
home in a comfortless cottage of unhewn logs in the distant 
prairies of the west. Those gloomy ascetics, the sourness of 
whose spirit within is but too plainly depicted upon the grim 
countenance without, and who freeze every social circle they 
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3 a winter night congeals to icicles the dropping water 
)y the midday son, whatever their professions of piety, 
nore fit for the society of heaven than they are for that 
I. For, one chief element in the happiness of heaven 
social enjoyment with the angels and the spirits of the 
ie perfect. I often think of the little boy that came to 
tier one day, and asked her if his grandfather, one of 
arfully dignified guide-posts, called ministers of thegos- 
olden time, would go to heaven. Upon hearing her re- 
'hj certainly, my child," he said, " Well, I do not wish 
lere then : for he never speaks pleasantly to me, and he 
js scolding me when I am near him." We think there 
crs also, who would not care to go to heaven if it were 
iade up with these crabbed-spirited, disagreeable, unso- 
ngs, who go through the world with starched dignity of 
s, frowning upon innocent and necessary recreations, and 
shadows of coldness into every family or social gather- 
Y enter. For our part, we love proper amusement, a 
■eartv laugh, a play with children, and social enjoyment 
Lble times and places. And this is human. Nay, it is 
like. The mind and heart as made by God crave it. 
there is a social element in the Christian religion. No 
lower of Christ can be a misanthrope. It was said an- 
of liis disciples, "See how they love one another." No 
T scenes of human friendship are recorded than are re- 
3 existing between him and his chosen believers, espec- 
at one who leaned on his bosom at the last Supper, or 
1 him and his mother, or the family of Bethany. No as- 
I, no moroseness, no notions of false dignity kept Jesus 
3 marriage festivity, from eating and drinking and ming- 
?ly with all classes in society. 

le, however, should infer from this that the Savior was 
1 trifling in his conversation, or gave any encouragement 
I improprielies. Nothing could be farther from the 
But he taught by precept and example, that we should 
, familiar, cheerful and happy. Such is religion to the 
society. It robs us of nothing really good. But it 
all oar social enjoyments. 
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^ The sorrows of the mind 

Be banished from the pkce ;. 
Religioo never was designed 
To make our pleasures less.** 

4. But Christianity in satisfying the other wants of man d( 
not overlook his affections, but meets all the wants of 
heart 

We have spoken of the cravings of the intellect^ have she 
that a system of religion adapted to man must furnish food 
these cravings, and have demonstrated that Christianity d( 
this and, therefore, that it is satisfactory in this respect ^ 
would now speak of the heart, which has its wants no less tl 
the intellect Any religion that should neglect the heart wo 
be most wofully defective and unsuited to man. We wo 
give but little for that religion which has no feeling in it ] 
ligious teachers often forget this part of religion. 

Graduating at the seminary, with little or no experience 
the actual life of the people, with their tastes formed by the 1 
tnres and intellectual sermons of their teachers — intellect 
because they are to be delivered on special occasions, or to 
exclusively scholarly audience in the technical sense of 
term — they enter upon their pastoral duties by preaching lo 
prosy disquisitions upon abstract doctrines, dry enough 
scorch and wither up, root and branch, the mustard tree of pi 
in the heart of a saint They fail of success of course. So 
small-minded, uncultivated, nncouth, self-conceited exhor 
comes along, with a heart beating warm with religious fervo] 
feeling, and sweeps the whole field before him. The pas 
blames the people for running after such, but the people 
not to blame. He has something to satisfy the cravings of 
heart, something which intellectual essays, however finisl 
cannot give. The flock kept without salt, will leave their c 
shepherd for a stranger when he offers to feed them upon 
To meet the great want of the world, it is^ll-iniportant to i 
isfy the longings of the heart. Man's affections crave a Go( 
love. He must have one. If he has no other be will ca 
him one from wood or stone, or scoop him one up from 
mud which the next shower of rain will wash away, or di 
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ury. What a world is this, when viewed by itself alone 1 Bvt 
when taken in connection with that higher world how mneh^ 
brighter it appears 1 Well, now, the religion of Christ comes 
to the burdened children of earth and shows them the I^ew 
Jerasalem, and the dwellings there for them, if faithfal here. 
And so they take heart and plod on to the end of life, ever and 
anon, as some chain galls a little harder, with tearful eyes look- 
ing up and wishing they might be at home. Thus Christiaiiify 
comforts and cheers man on his way to his heavenly mansioo. 
It may not do this always with a rushing sound, an ecstasy of 
joy, but it may do it by a gradual, every day work of the Holy 
Spirit, which, gently stealing into the heart, when it breathes 
among its chords, as the fingers of the zephyr touch the strings 
of the JBolian harp, causes to vibrate a harmony so sweet and 
BO much in unison with the angel music above, that as its sacred 
cadences die away, it leaves behind it a calm so po.aceful in the 
breast that every troubled feeling is hushed and the whole be- 
ing is happy — bathed in its holy influences. 

The little daughter, the idol of the whole household, is toss- 
ing in pain on her bed. A burning fever is raging in her veins. 
Delirium has seized her mind. Her weeping friends stand 
around her. The dreaded moment approaches. The mother 
in an agony of feeling too strong to be controlled turns awaj 
and walks to the window, that she may not see the last, sad 
'struggle. '^Mother, come here," whimpers the now conscions 
child ; and taking the hand of her weeping parent, imprints a 
kiss upon it, and looking a good by, which the lips strive in 
vain to speak, she sinks into the arms of death. In duo time 
they prepare her for burial. Friends gather at the funeral. 
The*man of God ofifers the consolations of religion. And the 
little coffin is lowered into the ground, and the grave is filled. 
The mother all the while has hardly been conscious, so fearfully 
poignant is her grief. Every time she thinks of her buried 
child she bursts forth in uncontrollable sobs and weeping. Whis- 
per to her, her child is in heaven. She says, *' I know it ; but 
that does not make the loss any the less.'' And all you can say 
may not stop a single tear in the first bitter paroxysms of her 
sorrow. But the religion of Christ will not prove a failure 
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case of sin. Her wisest and best men of all ages have been 
conscious of ber deep seated malady, and labored for its re- 
moval. But tbe evil is chronic ; and for centuries their pre- 
scriptions have failed to cure it. 

Quacks also gravely have shaken their empty heads as they 
have witnessed the old world's terrible spasms of suffering; 
and gone away and compounded their patent nostrums of re- 
lief. At one time her ills could be cured by the sword. Her 
blood was full of bad humors. She needed a purgative medi- 
cine to cleanse these away. And so they made up pill boxes of 
the implements of war by the million. They fully prescribed 
the doses, and the name of the inventor was duly signed to 
prevent counterfeits. The old world swallowed the pills. They 
threw her into convulsions at first, and then most fearfully 
weakened her, both physically and morally. Some of the in- 
ventors grew rich and great, built palaces and received king- 
doms and crowns ; but the world grew only the worse from 
their treatment. '^ And well she might,'' said another set of 
quacks who then came in, '* It was not the right medicine. The 
location and nature of the disease have been mistaken. War 
elevates the ambitious few and crushes the great mass to per- 
petual slavery. There must be put in operation a system of 
checks and balances. The various offices must be so arranged 
that the incumbents will watch and restrain each other ; and 
when all are in their place and nicely adjusted, the machinery 
of the world will move without the least friction, and every- 
body will be obliged to do right. Similia Siniilibus — Like 
cures like." And so they administered to the diseased world 
little vials of '-Reorganized Society on the principle of a Joint 
Stock Community," and then as many powders as yon may take 
on the point of a pen-knife of "New Systems of Government,' 
and after that, in small doses, pills of " Theatrical Amuse 
ments." Yet, strange to say, the patient was in no wise bene 
fitted, but rather grew worse. " Could not be otherwise, cooW 
not be otherwise," cry out another school of empirics. " She 
can be cured only by allopathy, or contraria contraries. The 
world needs law. She is insane. She must be bound. Yom 
principle of treatment is wrong. You have left ber too lonj 
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AGAIN," is the remedy of Christ. And wlien this remedy is ap- 
plied to every heart, the work is done : the world is redeemed. 
The process may be thought slow, hut such is the nature of the 
disease, it can be reached in no other way. Brotlier, whoever 
thou art, sufferini]^ from sin, j2:o wash in and drink of tliat spirit- 
ual stream that issues from the Rock, Christ Jesus, and be puri- 
iicd from that deadly malady. 

2. This leads me to reniark that Cliristianity promises to re- 
deem the world only by individual redem[)tion. 

Very many persons seem to have ideas exceedingly indefinite 
in regard to the redemption of the world. They have a kind 
of belief that the Bible propliesies of a Millennium wliicli is to 
be ushered in miraculously with great glory — a whole nation in 
a day literally turning to the Lord. The mountains are to be 
levelled, the valleys filled up, the crooked ways to, be made 
straight and cross each other at ri<^ht angles. There is to be 
an even temperature of weather the year round. Plenty is to 
crown every man's board without labor. Sickness is to l)e un- 
known. Every one is to do just right. Christ is to come 
through the clouds in great splendor and glory, and sit on a lit- 
eral throue ; and there surrounded by the high oflicers of his 
church he is to reign in rojal luxury and magniliccnoe like an 
eastern prince. -Now if there is to be a Millennium, or rather a 
reign of righteousness on eartli, in which we firmly beliive, it 
never will be ushered in in such a manner as this, for it would 
be contrary to the sjurit and whole history of the Christian re- 
ligion. The Reign of Kighteousness will have a gradual inau- 
guration ; for this is the way in which God always works. 

No man, after looking out upon a njid-winter scene — tlir 
snow-covered ground, the leafless trees, the ice-bound lakes and 
rivers, the stars twinkling in the keen air — and retiring to his 
couch of rest, has ever awaked in the morning, and found the 
landscape dressed in tall, green grass and fragrant flowers, tin* 
trees clothed in verdure and adorned with blossoms, the binN 
singing merrily, and in the atmosphere the warm geniality of 
gummer. And yet in a few months this surprisingly great 
change is effected just as surely and just as thorou<jhly as 
though accomplished suddenly in a single night. This illiis- 
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trates God's method of working, not only in the physical but 
i!80 in the moral world. 

And this Reign of HightconsnesSi prefigured in the Bible by 
the reclining of the lion and the Iamb together beneath the 
protection of the same tree, Christianity teaches iis ^'ill be in- 
troduced gradually, by the rational manner of individual refor- 
mation; for it assures us that each one, God assisting, must 
work out his own salvation. It also assures us that if mankind 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither would they bo per- 
raaded though one rose from the dead — ^plainly indicating that 
God will use no other means than now in operation for the con- 
Tersion of the world. The Reign of Righteousness is hasten- 
ing. Christianity is making rapid strides towards the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy. And it is all being done by an individual- 
taming to the Lord. 

3. But finally. As our strongest argument, we would remark 
that the religion of Christ promises the redemption of the 
world by the very divinity of its origin. 

Jesus Christ was a Divine being. -Infidels, philosophers and 
modern skeptics may call him whatsoever they please, they can- 
not tarnish the brightness of his Divinity. The simple fact 
alone that there existed such a being in that age of the world 
and among a people so bigoted as the Jews, is* proof enough to 
a? of bis superhuraanity. Account for the fact, how a Galileean 
peasant, a common laboring carpenter in the obscure mountain 
town of Bethlehem, who had no advantages of school, who had 
never travelled in other countries, who was strictly brought up 
in the narrow prejudices of his nation, account for the fact, how 
such a one could have been so wise above all philosophers of 
the world, so liberal and charitable, free from all bigotry, so 
loving at heart and unassuming, so above all temptation, with 
such a power to perform miracles, and could have lived, taught, 
and died in all respects as* Jesus did if. he were only a mere 
man. To believe him only man would be too much for our cre- 
dnlity. Whence came his wisdom so in advance of the pages 
of the learned Athens ? Of old men who had devoted their 
hVes to philosophy ? Whence came his religious doctrines so 
above the narrow prgudices of his countrymen ? Whence, in 
3» 
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short, camo his wholo character, so in advance of the world at 
his age, or any other age before, or since bis advent ? What 
is it, that, without the power of the sword, has made his relig- 
ion the faith of the civilized world ? 

He kindled a little fire in the moral world on the hills of Ju- 
dea, and the Jews labored, might and main, to extinguish it ; 
but Jordan had not water enough to quench it. The pagans at- 
tacked it with the fury of. demons; but the more they fought it 
the wider it spread. The Mahometans raised the crescent 
against it; and in later times infidel philosophers have studied 
profoundly hard to prove it was no fire at all, and only a spec- 
tral delusion of the superstitious fancy ; but still that purifying 
flame has burnt on, till at the present it illumines the civilized 
nations of mankind. Now, we want all this accounted for, if 
Jesus was not Divine. How has he done so much more than 
everybody else ? We challenge all history, written and tradition- 
.al, to produce, in any age of the world, another character that 
can be compared, at all, with him. 

But we have not time now to attempt any labored proof of the 
Divine origin of Christianity. We assume it as granted. If, 
then, the religion of Christ is Divine, be sure it will yet redeem 
tho world. Ood never experiments. He sees the end from 
the beginuidg. ^ He has undertaken the redemption of the 
world from the reign of evil, and he will yet accomplish it. 
Hold on to that. The battle may bo long and fierce, there may 
1)6 signs in heaven and earth, but there is-no doubt on which side. 
victory will ultimately perch. Sometimes we hear people talk 
. as though they feared that the devil would finally circumvent 
. the Almighty, dethrone him and take the sceptre of power into 
.Ills own hands. They seem to think that Satan is just about 
an equal match for God, or rather, a little too much for him 
^nerally. There never was a weaker, or gi*eater absurdity. 

Homer, in Pope's free translatiou, represents Jupiter as call* 
Jug a celestial council and saying to the gods — 

; > ' ** League all your forces then, ye powers above, 
1 Jmn ally and try the omnipotence of Jove ; 

,}. Let down oar goldeni everlasting chain, 

Whose strong embiace holds heaven and earth and main; 
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StrWe, all, of mortal, or immortal birth, 

To dra*; bj this the Thunderer down to earth ; 

Ye sttive in vain ! If I but stretch this hand, 

I heave the gods, the ocean and the land ; 

I fis the chain to great Olympus* height, 

And tlie vast world hangs trembling in ray sight ! 

For such I reign, unbounded and above ; 

And such are men and gods compared to Jove.** 

Xow, arc the attributes of the great Jehovah less than those 
of the fabled Jupiter ? Why, were this whole universe filled with 
Beelzebabs a thousand times more wily and mighty than the 
arch fiend himself, and were they all marshalled in war's brist- 
ling array before the battlements of heaven, the Almighty, by 
one simple volition, could blast them all in an instant into the 
eternal silence of annihilation. There need, therefore, be no 
fear but that God can redeem the world. Christianity assures 
us that he has promised it and undertaken it, and thus 
meets this great want of mankind for the world to be freed from 
the dominion of evil. 

Snoh is the Christian reliiiiion to hnmanitv. It satisfies evcrv 
want. It comes to ns with an infallible remcdv for all our woes. 
It is a heavenly atmoshere for the spiritual lun<»:s. The world 
has its moral swamps cmi ting forth pestiferous miasma. It 
has its deep caverns of iirnorancc and filtliv do^rradalion, abvs.ses 
of death, where the poisonous gas of moral car]>on yearly mur- 
ders its victims, soul and body, by thou:^ands an<l tliousands. 
But the ironial atmosphere of heaven is batliincj this world of 
corruption with its jmrifying influences. Alrcad} the highlands 
are .<ahibrious with its celestial oxygen, and the gentle breezes 
from their sunny tops are sweeping along, laden with Divii.e 
frajrance, over the marshy wastes and hidden reces.ses of sin, 
which shall vet be cleansed, so as to become homes of spiritu- 
al health. 

But to oacli one personally its promi-^es are conditional. We 
mayreiecf it? breathe the poison of evil, and live in misery, and 
^liefrom the effects of our choice. Without relie^ion, what is 
nian? Whence came he? For what is he here? And where is 

goin'^' ? All is mysterious. 
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** This should have been a noble creature ; he 
Hath all the energy tliat would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements, 
Had they been wisely mingled ; as it ifi, 
It is an awful chaos — light and darkness — 
And mind and dust — and passions and pure thoughts, 

. Mixed and contending without end or order." 

But Christianity enlists man in the great work of redcc 
Ikimsclf and the world from sin, harmonizes his discords, so( 
his passions, solves to him the enigma of the present life, 
sends him Zionward, singing as he journeys on over his 
labors and enjoyments, and in happy anticipations of future 
ries. May it not, therefore, be said, in the final summing 
earthly existence, that no one who has breathed the heal 
air of Christianity, who has read tlie sweet words of life, 
springing from the great heart and mind of the Savior, dro 
lovingly from his Divine lips upon the cars of his first diaci 
and who has felt the promptings of the Holy Spirit, has i 
forgotten through his earth-life that " Godliness is profitabl 
to all things, having promise of the life that now is. and of 
which is to come."-. 






Art. it.— god IN MATTER AND IN MIND.- 



. • There arc three pre\»lcnt theories respecting tlio I) 
agency in material and psychological operations. 1. The 
is, that God having created the universe, and impressed ( 
certain self-acting forces, leaves it to the influence of these fu 

• The present relations of God to Nature and Grace, and the reh 
of Nature and Grace to each other, and hence the subjects of co 
sion, Prayer and Providence must always be regarded by ea 
minds, aa of the first importance. This article and two othe 
this issue on these topics, present an earnest discussion of 1 
While we commend them to patient study, it is hardly nectssary f 
to saj that thej are presented to the reader on the responsibil 
tbeir respectiTe tothors. — £d. Quar. 
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without any further intervcation on his part. 2. The second 
theory makes Deity the motive-power of the vast machine, but 
represents hiin as operating through innumerable series of su')- 
ortlinatc causes and by invariable laws. 3. Finally, God is 
coriftidored the immediate agent in every event. Somethin;^: 
like a combination of the last two, is doubtless the true doctrine. 
It is not important to determine whether God acts through sec- 
onJ causes if we acknowledge that the power is his, that it nev- 
er acts unintclligently, and that it is never modified by accidents 
of matter, nor unforeseen fortuities of any kind. 

The Scriptures uniformly represent God as performing all* 
the operations of nature. ** He sendeth rain upon the just and 
upon the unjust." "He giveth snow like wool, and scattereth 
the hoar frost like ashes." " The Lord thundereth in the heav- 
ens." " lu whose hand is tlie soul of every living thing, and 
the breath of all mankind." "The very hairs of your head are 
all numbered." *• Not a sparrow falleth on the ground without 
jour Father." All the promises of temporal good, and threat- 
euings of temporal evil, which are so abundant in the Bible, 
necessarily imply that all the elements are under the immediate 
control of the Divine hand, and that there is no law but that of 
his own will which limits him in the disposal of them. The 
facts tliat prayer is required, and that prayer is answcrciT, im- 
plv the same tliin*]^. On anv other thcorv miracles would bo 
iiiiposoil^Ie, and revelation an absurdity. 

There is a mischievous philosophy widely spread abroad. 
\vlii'jh has a show of plausibility, and which is therorure the more 
danireroiis, thongli exceedingly superficial. It represents all 
tliiucr.s as done hy law. Nature is defined as a system of law.^. 
unilbriu iu iheir action and unvarying as to the penalties for 
their violation ; when these laws are obeyed, the rc-jnlts are al- 
Mavs happv — when disobeyed, the consccpiences painful. There 
i> ?oiiiet!;iii:Z of truth in this, and, if tlu; form iu wliiih thefttiit(^- 
iiiont is mailo did not ijnply more than is exprcssed.it miuht bo 
harmless. There is a sense in which evcryihiu<j^ is done by 

law uiiracle.s, answers to prayer, special providences and all. 

Brft if, as seems to bo the fact, it is meant that law does auy- 
(hino' and that God does nothing, we must at once repudiate it. 
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It has DO authority in any system of religion, nor even of real 
philosophy. Very few of the advocates of such a theory can 
give an intelligent answer to the question, What is natural 
law? Many persons, from the fact that certain operations of na- 
ture are uniform, jump to the conclusion that natural law is a 
force which produces these operations. If we ask why the stone 
falls towards the earth, we are told " it is caused by the law of 
gravity" But what «5 the law of gravity ? "Oh, it's the.ten- 
dencv which all material bodies have towards the centre." 
(A young skeptic once assured us it was a force at the centre of 
the earth. As he had never been at the centre, and of course, 
could not very well explain the nature of this force, we suppose 
there is no such force either in the centre or in the theory.) But 
what gives this tendency to falling bodies ? " Why it's natural 
to them — it's their law." So we get to the ultima thule of 
their philosophy, and find ourselves resting in the sublime con- 
clusion that an event occurs because other similar events occur 
in the same way — that stones fall because they have got into 
the habit of falling — or because they do fall I 

Common sense and common usage both declare law to be a 
method, not a power. It is a rule of action j a principle of gov- 
ernment; an adjustment of elements in the relation of cause and 
efl?ct. A law never executes itself. We never think of ap- 
pointing the Revised Statutes to keep order in the Common- 
wealth. The laws are necessary, but there must be some intel- 
ligent person to execute them, (the intelligence may be incon- 
siderable as is possible in politicians appointed to office — still 
a very small min3 is vastly better than none). So there arc 
scientific laws, and rules of art. Wc never think of sending 

'^TBowditch's Navigator iij comm^d of a ship going on a foreign 
voyage. The child in the common school does not expect that 
the " Rule of Three," pc the " Law of the Cube," will work out 

, • hisiproblems^Jor him, however m^ch he may desire it. There is 
a rule or law by which the carpenter fi^mes a building ; but it 
has never yd been known to make a house. ^ ^ # - ^'^ 

Natural law is Jjr^d-^ method oiwocking. Part of this 

^ m«tht>d^ seen^y U3,^nd part — by far tlfirlajger part — is un- 
secil!^ "^"he jx§rt^e»cah see is regular in its operations and is 
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lifonn ; so that where one thing occurs we may jndgc with tol- 
■able accaracy that Bomethingelse which we have in our mindi 
ill also occur. It may be regarded as a well settled truth that 
1 force or power resides in miod or spirit, and that it is im- 
)9sible to impress self-acting forces on matter. Whatever of 
rce appears to be in material things must come from immateri- 
soarces. There is power in the implements of manual labor 

I wielded by the hands of a workman. But the chisel and 
unmer and spade must receive their power from man. We 
BTer think of sending an axe into the woods to cut down trees ; 
or a mere saw to work up our woodpile. So if God leaves 
lone the winds and the water, or the steam, electricity and 
ravitation, they will have no power at all and no existence. If 
e cease to operate in the universe, all motion must cease, and 

II laws become lifeless. 

It is said by some whose idea of God's standard of small and 
Teat is deduced from their own, that it detracts from the maj- 
stj of the Creator to regard him as acting in every event that 
Kx^ors. How it can thus affect any thoughtful person we can* 
lot very well understand. To us it connects-- itself naturally 
ind almost necessarily with the ubiquity, the omniscience and 
:he infinite benevolence of the Divine character — this thought, 
that in all the multiform operations of the universe, the small 
lud the great, the vast and the delicate, he is personally pres- 
ent, shaping every event, whatever its contingencies, by his own 
Kiidom and skill. However this may be, wc are, of course, cer- 
tain that Deity is either at work or in repose. Now which of 
these two conceptions of God is the nobler, and which the more 
>eliltling? There are those, to be sure, whose idea of dignity 
iD'J majesty necessarily includes that of indolence and stupidity; 
bat certainly their opinion ought not to be influential with prac- 
ical thinkers. To such, it may seem to detract from the digni- 
7 of Deity to suppose him constantly at work. But we find for 
)urown mind a nobler idea in the words of Christ, "My Father 
^orketh hitherto^'' If God is at work anywhere in the universe, 
eis either at work on what has already been created, or he is 
reating anew. The former supposition accords with our idea 
f Providence - But on the latter supposition, we cannot con- 
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ceivc of a new creation anywhere in the universe, apart from 
tto fact that this will be a new force affectinj^ the relations of 
all previous creations, thus calling for the attention of Infinite 
Wisdom and Power everywhere to readjust tlie whole system. 
An increment of half an inch in the diameter of the earth would 
cause a serious disturbance in all organic and inorganic exist- 
once — such irregularity and disorder as could not be remedied 
without a new adjustment of all the properties of matter. We 
might reason similarly concerning the introduction of a new 
planet into a system, or a new system into the universe. If God 
works anywhere, he must at the same time work everywhere^ 
adjusting previous creations to the new one, or the most direful 
disorder would ensue. 

There is no philosophy that can account for the continued ex- 
istence of matter or the operation of natural laws aside from 
the agency of Deity. Revelation declares that " By Him all 
things consist,'* and that "In him we live, and move, and have 
our being." There is a futile attempt at an analogical argu- 
ment running somewliat thus : Man can construct machines so 
adjusted as to work without his presence or superintendence; 
why, therefore, may not the universe have been thus construct- 
ed by God? The analogy fails in every important particular. 
Man never constructs machinery which furni.shes its own motive- 
power or with self-acting forces. He only adjusts his work to 
forces already existing — forces he did not make and which he 
cannot destroy. The watch is made to operate by the power 
in the mainspring — but the artist did not make the power. 
The engine is moved by the force of steam, and is merely fitted 
to the reception and application of that force; but the latter is 
not the result of the manufacturer's skill. The stately ship may 
move upon the ocean as well without as with its builder; but, 
without the powers of nature (which are the power of God) in 
the winds and the waters, all the skill of the builder would be 
in vain. In the vast and complicated machinery of the universe 
there could be no adaptation to preexisting forces. The build- 
er must also supply the motive power. When the long en- 
deavor after " perpetual motion" proves successful, wc shall 
have an approximation to a perfect analogy — this will do some- 
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thing to conTince as that the universe can get along without 
Goi It will be infidelity going by machinery, atheism on 

fbeels! 

Bat if Qod is thna present in every event, always doing first 
vhit needs to be done, what need of any uniform system of nat- 
onl law ? Is such a system necessary to such a God ? We have 
no doubt that God could work just as well by some other sys- 
tem (so £BLr as power is concerned), as by the one he has adopt- 
ed, or perhaps without any uniform system at all. But what- 
ever may have been his chief desiirn in choosing the plan he 
has, it is evidently adapted to the well-being of man, and thus 
becomes in our estimation one of the strongest indications of 
the infinite goodness of the Creator. On this point we quote 
the remarks of a profound and eloquent writer : 

"It 13 not difficult to discover the utility of this method of action* 
Ii ii tbe regularity of the laws of nature which leads us to put confi- 
dence in them, and enables us to use them. Without such order and 
ooiformity man would have no motive to industry or incentive to activi- 
tj. Disposed to action, he would ever find action to be useless, for be 
coald not find out tbe tendency, and much less the exact efiect of any 
step which he might take, or coarse of action adopted. Suppose that in- 
stead of rising regularly at a known time, the sun were to appear and 
disappear like a meteor, no one being able to say where, when or how, 
all human exertion would cease in a feeling of utter hope1essncs.s. If, in- 
stead of returning in a regular manner, the seasons were to follow each 
o!her capriciously, so that spring might be immediately sueceeded by 
winter, and summer preceded by autumn, then tbe labor of the husband- 
man would be at an end, and the human race would perish from the 
earth. In such a state of things mankind would not have sufficient mo- 
tive to do such common acts as to partake of food, for they conld not an- 
ticipate that food might support them. If such a system, or rather want of 
5j$tem, pervaded the world, suspicion and alarm would reign in every 
breast, man would sink into indolence with all the accompanying evils of 
reckless audacity and vice ; ' fears would be in the way ; and man would 
fear the approach of danger from every quarter, and feel himself confused 
as in a dream, or lost in darkness; or rather, after leading a brief and 
iroDbled existence, he would vanish altogether from the earth.'' * 

All the pleasure we arc constituted to receive from the inves- 

•M'Cosb, "Divwe Gorernmeaf, 1st Amer, Ed, p. 153. 
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tigations and discoveries in scieDce would be impossible, were 
there no such system of uniform natural law. The powers of 
the intellect would lie dormant^and instead of receiving, as now, 
unnumbered and incalculable enjoyments from the excitements 
of judgment and reason, we should be a race of stupid idiots. 
As it is, the systems of science '^ are but the translations of the 
Creator's thoughts into human language." Yet tliis very regu- 
larity and uniformity is made by some the ground of denying an 
active Providence and of excluding God from all present par- 
ticipation in the works of nature. They forget that what we 
see to be uniform is only a diminutive fraction of the whole 
system. The operative standing by the power-loom, knows how 
to handle the bobbins according to the respective colors of the 
pattern, and how to mend the broken threads ; but she knows 
almost nothing of the structure or the operation of the marvel- 
lous machinery working with apparently human intelligence. 
So man may learn certain of the methods of God in nature, so 
far as these methods pertain to his own action ; but of the com- 
plicated and intricate arrangements within and outside of these, 
ho knows nothing, and if made patent to his physical vision, he 
would not be able, even in the faintest degree, to comprehend 
their working. How little competent, then, are we to set forth 
a system of nature, and assign the relations of God thereto ! If 
known at all, as Cicero says on another subject, "some god 
must tell us." The philosophy that comes thus in conflict with 
the theory of God's active connection with all his works, is not 
only superficial, but, as is natural, it is also iniSdel. Lord Bacon 
says, '^ A little philosophy inclineth man's mind to atheism, but 
depth in philosophy bringeth men's minds about to religion." 
This is evident. For it is certain that some of the most pow- 
erful intellectual characters in tlie world, have been at the same 
time deeply religious men ; and these, whether Christians, Jews 
or Pagans, have earnestly maintained the doctrine of God's 
presence in his works. Even Plato reckons as one of his three 
divisions of Atheism, " The believing that God is, but not that 
he has anything to do with human aifair^." 

But while philosophy can do nothing to determine this ques- 
tion, " we have a more sure word" of testimony, to whiob even 
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may be allowed the expression, between the general and uni- 
form laws. A miracle is a suspension of ordinary laws by the 
supervention of an extraordinary one. It is a kind of '* higher 
law" which necessarily presents itself to our view infrequently, 
on occasions when God would reveal and prosecute some of his 
fiublime purposes of good toward his creatures. Still the law 
of Divine Providence is one, and therefore always works har- 
moniously in all its parts; only the operation of but one partis 
recognized by us. 

We have thus far considered the operation of Providence only 
in the material world, not taking human agency into the account 
at all. It is more difficult to apprehend the agency of God in 
this relation than in the former. These two facts seem to stand 
out prominently everywhere in the Bible, viz.: (I.) That there 
is in man a volition perfectly freefro^n any extraneous coercion 
whatsover: (2.) That God is present, not only in all natural 
events, hut also in all human actions. The freedom of man 
about which so much is said, consists simply in liberty of choice. 
His outward conduct is by no means free ; he is not free in his 
relations to his fellow men ; nor as to his body, nor his intellect 
MOT his sensibilities — nothing but his will. It is comparatively 
a very diminutive sphere, this realm of his temporary absolute 
monarchy — but quite large enough so that within it his whole 
moral character is formed, and his eternal destiny irrevocably 
settled. Within this sphere there is perfect freedom, but the 
moment the volition emerges into action, that moment it is in 
God's hands, and he uses it in working out his own purposes. 
It is thus that " man proposes, but God disposes." " A man's 
heart deviscth his way, but^God directeth his steps." History 
abounds in illustrations of this principle. We select two or 
three from Scripture, because we may there have authority for 
the most important fact (Divine agency); whereas in profane 
history we should be left to mere conjecture. In that intensely 
interesting history of Joseph, over which childhood loves so well 
to linger, the events are all simple and natural — there is no vi- 
olation of the common laws of cause and effect, or the ireedora 
of human volition ; there is not a miracle in the whole (except 
in the interpretation of the dream). Human agency in all its 
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work upon Mount Zion and on Jerusalem, I will punish the fruit 
of the stout heart of the king of Assyria and the glory of his 
high looks." "Shall the axe boast itself against him that hew- 
eth therewith ? Or the saw magnify itself against him that 
fliaketh it? As if the rod should shake itself against them that 
lift it up, or as if the staff should lift up itself as if it were no 
wood." Thus God may with perfect consistency employ a man 
in executing judgment on a nation, and yet punish him for sins 
committed in that transaction. 

Take another familiar example. Nebuchadnezzar, with a 
proud heart and selfish ambition, grasps at extended empire. 
Impelled by the lust of power, he makes war on the neighbor- 
ing nations ; he is guilty of outrage and cruelty, and carries for- 
ward his wicked projects with a violent, high hand. Just at 
this time the cnp of Judah's iniquity has become full ; the day of 
recompense, long foretold, has arrived. The wicked ambition 
of this proud monarch renders him a fit instrument for this 
work, and thus the wrath of man is made to praise God. Noth- 
ing was ftirther from Nebuchadnezzar's mind than the intention 
of doing work for God. But the thought of Jerusalem, noted 
for its strength and its opulence, together with the widely ex- 
tended reputation of the glory and riches of its temple, came 
into his mind. How that thought came there, we do not know; 
but we see no impropriety in supposing it to have been sug- 
gested directly by God — not as a temptation to sin — God nev- 
er tempts any man ; the king's purposes were already based on 
sin, and established in iniquity. Of course, then, there would 
"be here no infringement in the least, of his moi-al freedom. 
Even men are continually influencing each other's intellectual 
states and each other's sensibilities, without at all becoming 
responsible for each other's volitions. The king's wickedness 
was already determined — he was only devising a plan of accom- 
plishment. God had the means to modify that plan. He pro- 
posed to strike a blow for self-aggrandizement; God took care 
that the blow should fall in a particular place, and produce a 
particular effect. Tytler tells us that after all his preparations 
for invasion were completed, Nebuchadnezzar had not yet de- 
cided whether to attack Jerusalem or Tyre ; and that he order- 
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edlols to be cast — the lot fell against Jerusalem. Wc do not 
rely upon this tradition. We can conceive of a score of ways 
in which fhc Divine power could work among and modify the 
plans of this royal filibuster without in any way interfering with 
his Tolitions or placing before him any motive to wrong doing. 
A thousand apparent accidents occur in every day's experience 
of every man, any one of which may be influential of changing 
the tendency of any enterprise, or even of the character of life 
itself. It is by these seeming accidents that God controls the 
actions of even bad men. Such, doubtless, was the case with 
Xebuchadnczzar. ^ At all events, the prophet long beforehand 
declared that God would bring Nebuchadnezzar against Jerusa- 
lem;* it is also affirmed afterwards that God liad caused all 
this evil,t and that he had broughtt the king of Babylon against 
the nation for tho punishment of their crimes. Yet by the same 
aothority the wickedness of the king in this very transaction is 
denounced, and he and his people are tlireatened with condign 
panishmenc for these iniquities — the threatening also is record- 
ed as fulfilled. It was thus, too, that the ignominious death of 
Christ was brought about, as the natural result of the most un- 
holy volitions on the part of wicked men; yet it was what God*s 
"hand and counsel had before determined to be done" — and this 
without diminishing aught of their sin. 

Virtually God says to men, " Choose freely for yourselves 
jood or evil. I will put no restraint upon your will. But 
though you choose evil, yet your wickedness must flow in the 
channels which I mark out for it, and nowhere else. Tho 
streams flowing from your hearts may be filthy and turbid with 
.«in; but tliey shall be compelled to turn the wheels of human 
progress, and so minister in all their results to my glory.'' We 
do not mean by this that God makes all results ju?t the same 
as though man's will did not operate at all, or as though it 
operated in exact harmony with the will of f«od. But God 
takes human actions and so changes their direction that the re- 
solt is frequently a wonder to the human agent ; and that re- 
salt is, upon the whole, for the glory of God and for the good 

• Jere. 25 : 9. t Jere. 82 : 23. J 2 Chron. 86 : 17. 
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of all those affected bj- it. if tliey are in harmony with God. 
Wicked men sometimes persecute Ood's children. He makes 
the persecntion a blessing to those who suffer it; their reward 
ID hearen is made p^cater, their spiritual joy on the earth is al- 
so increased. The persecution, too, is made the means of 
spreading and strengthening God's kingdom in the world ; and 
this fact has become so well understood as to have passed into 
the familiar proverb, " The blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the church." Some of these persecutions have been crises in 
the world's history, and have resulted in the advancement of 
civilization, and such changes in the conditions and relations of 
nations as have been wonderfully beneficial to the world. 
^ It is evident, then, that virtue and vice, sin and righteousness, 

are exclusively toluntary ; that is, are confined to the volitions. 
I It is therefore perfectly proper to speak of the presence of God 

.. in every event, not only of nature, but of human action : and to 
regard all events as modified by providential influence. There 
is a class of writers, who, while endeavoring to inculcate a 
practical philosophy of life, at the same time teach a scarcely 
concealed materialism, and take great pains to keep an active 
providence out of sight. With them holiness is synonymous 

• with virtue ; and virtue is mcrelv obedience to natural laws : 
and natural laws are a close, compact frame-work, occupying all 
the possible area of active forces, so that even God can find no 
opportunity for action or place of influence among all his works. 

^ That this is a shallow philosophy we have already shown. 

Yet there is sometimes a plausibility in its practical illustra- 

'*^ tions which beguiles the unwary. We recollect a sneering ar- 

" tide by one of these writers, when, on the occasion of a murder, 
God's providence had been alluded to in connection with the 
death of the individual. It was said, that ** God had nothing to 
do with it; it was simply the work of an assassin.'^ The op- 
portunity was used in a deistical style, to ridicule the notion of 
a providence in the affairs of men. Does God, then, give the 
assassin unrestrained license to perform the horrible devices of 
his heart? Is the creature possessed of greater freedom than 
the Creator ? Arc we all of us at the mercy of every malig- 
nant spirit which may chance to cross our path ? We prefer to 
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think otherwise, even if for no other rcf eon than the sense of 
security which comes with the thought that Qod takes care of 
03, tod tbat no good and no eyil can erer affect as but such as 
teods to our personal profit and to God's glory. But let us exam- 
ioe this a little more closely. A man decides to commit a mur- 
der. At the moment of that decision he is guilty of the crime; 
whether he ever accomplishes it or not ; his guilt is just as great 
as though the irrevocable deed had been done, save that if 
there be much time or many steps between the determination 
aad the consaromation, there will be repetition of the volition, 
and thus, if persisted in, his crime will be enhanced. But a 
thonsand things may intervene between the decision and the 
act Probably but an inconsiderable portion of the murders 
devised are ever committed. Sometimes the terror of the law 
may occasion an abandonment of the intention — sometimes 
conscience is aroused to unwonted activity, and by its alarming 
clamors deters from the bloody deed — sometimes there are in- 
superable obstacles in the way of the murderer ; his victim may 
be OQ the guard and repel the attack ; the weapon, by some ob- 
vious or unaccountable influence, may be turned aside or ren- 
dered inefficient. There is ample room for God to work without 
interrupting natural laws or interfering with the freedom of 
the sinner. No outward act of murder takes place without God's 
sufferance; and wliile he punishes the murderer for his crimC; 
he makes use of the results of that crime — that is, of the out- 
ward action — in bringing about certain purposes of his own to- 
wards the unfortunate victim, or towards his friends or the 
community; or it may be, in producing results of a totally dif- 
ferent character from all of these. What is true of murder is 
trne of all other physical and temporal results of man's wicked- 
iiess. 

The consequences of human misdoing are very many and 
very sad. A superficial and semi-infidel philosophy clamors 
loatily for the exclusion of providetice herey at least. In con- 
temptuous tones it tells us of a young lady going to a ball in- 
appropriately and unhealthily clad. "She exercises violently 
iaawarm room and impure atmosphere ; and as she retires in 
a state of physical exhaustion, very naturally takes cold. The 
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reaction consequent cgi the previoas excitement, together 
the physical irregularity thus induced, brings on a fever, which 
terminates in consumption and death. The minister comes to 
perform the last offices of religion, and to offer consolation to 
the stricken friends, and in so doing talks of it as ' a mysteriooi 
providence ;' whereas it is nothing bat the natural and necessary 
result of the girl's own folly and imprudence." But we ask, is 
it hiown to be <' nothing but the natural and necessary result 
of folly and imprudence?" These exist, wo freely admit; and 
we do not deny that they are violations of natural law, and 
therefore expose the subject to the appropriate penalty. Still* 
as all natural laws are uniform in their operation and in the 
penalties of their volition, we are compelled to ask whether all 
young ladies who imprudently attend balls catch cold ? wheth- 
er all such colds result in fever 7 and whether all fevers result 
in consumption or death ? If it could be shown that at the 
same ball there were twenty other young ladies who committed 
precisely the same folly and imprudence, and the same violations 
of physical law, so far as they or anybody else could know any- 
thing about it, and yet, that in their cases the result was totaSj 
different, it would then appear that this particular instance, in- 
stead of being a ^< natural and necessary result," was really an 
exception to the general rule, and depended upon some un- 
known and incalculable cause. If it be said that under precise- 
ly the same conditions precisely the same effects would follow; 
we answer this is just what can never be known ; as it would 
be impossible to find two persons under precisely the same con- 
ditions. It is a point that human philosophy can never settle. 
We prefer, at any rate, to adhere to the old Christian phraseol- 
ogy, and regard all such events as '-providential;" believin:j 
that while every transgression meets with its due recompense 
of reward, they are severally under the control of God, and the 
results are varied so as precisely to meet the wants of those 
affected by them. Even at the funeral of a suicide we can sec 
no inconsistency in maintaining the influence of providence. 
No man becomes a suicide without some previous great errors or 
fearful sins. Nor docs he become so all at once. There arc 
many steps to be taken, and each of these may be modified by 
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urioas extraneous influences. Suicide is only one of the re- 
nlti to whicli these steps maj lead. There are innumerable 
nethods by which God can work so as to vary the results, 
whiley at the same time, full play is given to the operation of 
natonl laws and to freedom of volition* Apparent accidents 
oft^ modify or determine the action of the individual ; but what 
ve call acddenis are most definite and important elements in 
the economy of providence. 

It may seem strange, if man's moral character pertains only 
to the wUlj that God ever permits sin to get an outward ex- 
pression. There may be various reasons in the Divine mind, 
which it would be presumption in us to try to apprehend. Still, 
it is possible that one of these reasons is, that by an exhibition 
of the/rutYs of sin, men may get such a conception of its char- 
acter as would be impossible by any other means. We are 
thus made to see how terrible a thing it is ; while in the econo- 
mj of the Divine government one sin is frequently made to 
coooteract another, or to punish the doer of sin; and all the 
Batoral results of sin are compelled to do some service in ac- 
CMidishing the purposes of Ood. 

lien sometimes have singularly narrow and inadequate no- 
tions of the causes of things. <' Every effect must have its 
cause," is the old axiom ; from which it is the erroneous infer- 
ence that such particular event is produced by some one partic- 
olar fact or force. That every effect may be itself a cause, and 
that each cause in an indefinite series is, in its turn, an effect 
seems to be lost sight of. The real or principal cause of an 
event is seldom or never known. As we ordinarily use the 
terms, there is scarcely any event which can properly bo 
said to be the effect of a single cause. Many things arc to bo 
adJQsted in a particular relation before the particular effect is 
produced. We have good bread on our table to-day. What 
is the cause of this goodness? or rather, what arc the causes? 
To go back only a little way, we shall find some of these in the 
iagrcdicnts, some in the proportions in which they are com- 
bined, something depends on the knowledge and skill of the 
cook, something on the oven, something on the fuel, its quality 
aod quantity — and each of these again are dependent on several 
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other things. Without any difficalty, we might specify a han 
dred << causes" for the particular fact; and they are causes so 
far as this — ^any one of them having been different, the result 
would have been otherwise. We stood the other day beside a 
cotton loom. The shuttle flew back and forth with its prover- 
bial swiftness ; the beam and reed beat in the filling ; the har- 
nesses moved up and down, bringing each of the ten thousand 
threads to its proper place every moment ; the web was drawn 
along and wound up as fast as woven; and every part of the 
wondrous machine worked harmoniously as if instinct with 
life and intelligence. Suddenly the loom stopped, from no ap- 
parent cause. " Why does it stop ?" we asked. " Because the 
thread broke/' said the attendant. And so it was. For the 
thread, as it pays out from the shuttle, is carried across the 
** thread-fork," a little delicately hung lever with a hasp at the 
opposite extremity. The striking of this thread on the fork 
keeps the hasp from another lever which connects with the 
•haft of one of the wheels, so that it may play freely back and 
forth. But when the thread breaks, the hasp holds the '^ goose- 
neck" firmly; this causes a movement against the '^shipping- 
iron ;" this strikes against the " shipping-handle," and'' causes it 
to fly back; this turns another long, crooked lever; this is fur- 
nished with a fork at the end and causes the baud to fly off the 
wheel ; this causes the wheel to stop ; this stops the shaft, and 
prevents the action of the lever which, acting through two or 
three other media stops the shuttle, and the whole loom. 
Now here are some ten " causes" of the stopping of the loom 
— there are many others which we have not mentioned — each 
of these depends on several others. Yet strictly speaking, 
none of these is the real cause of the stopping of the loom. 
It operates because of a certain connection, through many ele- 
ments of machinery, with the water power, and it stops from 
the very properties of matter, because there is nothing to keep 
it in motion. The real cause is not a matter of perception. 
Still the loom always stops when the thread breaks or runs out. 
What we mean to illustrate is this fact : that what we common- 
ly call the cause of an event, may be only a partial cause — 
perhaps only an occasion ; or it may be, only one of innumerable 
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own purposes and governs the world."* These seeming fortui- 
ties are not such in the view of God — they are parts of laws 
which we know nothing about, but by which God works among 
and modifies the operation of such laws as we do understand. 
Nor do we suppose that God is confined to any set of condi- 
tions in bringing about a given effect. He may not only pre- 
vent an effect by removing some of the unseen conditions, bat 
when some of the conditions arc removed by human agency he 
may substitute others. Death may be caused by a knife, or a 
rope, or a fever. Often when some calamity seems to have 
been averted, a slight <' accident'' has rolled it back upon its 
victim. '^ It is not true that each phenomenon can be produced 
in only one way. There are often several independent modes 
in which the same phenomenon could have originated. One 
fact may be the consequent in several invariable sequences ; it 
may follow, with equal uniformity, any one of several antece- 
dents, or collections of antecedents. ' Many causes may pro- 
duce motion; many causes may produce some kinds of sensa- 
tion ; many causes may produce death. A given effect may 
really be produced by a certain cause and yet be perfectly ca- 
pable of being produced without it."t It is through such 
means (among others probably) that God has the control oC 
every event in the universe, so that nothing is left to be deter- 
mined in its outward result solely by any will of man. 

Most uncomfortable and dreary must be the reflection of a 
mother, whose infant, loved more than her own life, lies in the 
next room shrouded for the grave, and who is conscious that 
she has done all she knew how to do and taken all possible pre- 
cantions to prevent the terrible result; if she must regard it as 
the effect of unbending natural laws, among which no modify- 
ing power can move, and which no direct influence of a loving 
God can control. '^ Truly it is little consolation to the man 
disabled for life by an accident which he could never have fore- 
seen nor prevented, to tell him, in answer to the groans which 
his pain is wringing from him, that his calamity occurred through 
a very beautiful law ; that it is a good thing that stones fall 

• M'Cosh. t MiU's Logic, p 250. 
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tod fire bums, and thus brooght down that building in the ruin8 
of wbieh he was found. The widow's tears which flow as she 
weeps orer a hasband whose ship has perished in the waters, 
win not be dried np by the mere observer of mechanical laws 
eonii^ to her and explaining that winds blow and wares rage. 
Mid that it is for the advantage of mankind that they should. 
To those who could bring no other consolation, the heart wonld 
respond, < Miserable comforters are ye all, ye are physicians of 
BO valae.' "* If it is to snch an entertainment that the teach- 
ers of the material philosophy invite us, we choose not to go. 
We prefer the simple faith which exclaims, " We know that all 
things work together for good to them that love God." 

To US it seems clear that there are innumerable agencies by 
▼hich Grod works in conjunction with natural causes and in har- 
mony with the freedom of human volitions, yet by means of 
▼hich he modifies every incident in the material world, and 
erery element of human' experience to meet some special end 
in their relation to his own pbrposes. The arrangements of 
the Divine Goyemment are like an instrument of ten thousand 
keys, some of which we can see, and of a few of which we un- 
derstand the use — ^but there are many more which we do not 
understand, or have never seen. Every event in the physical 
ftnd in the moral world is a note, which, with others, is com- 
bined into a grand symphony of wondrous and transcendent 
harmonies. 

By such means as we have described, God works also in his- 
tory. Human agency has had full play on this broad stage. 
Terrible have been the crimes committed and the evils conse- 
qaent Yet man has not been left alone in the midst of these, 
nor have the consequences of his conduct been controlled by the 
operation of mere material laws. Amid the apparent chaos of 
erents, the Almighty hand has ever been present restraining, 
suggesting, inspiring, controlling, fitting each event to its place, 
vindicating the principles of his government, making the wrath 
of man to praise him, and shaping the materials of the world's 

• M'Cosh, Divine Government, p. 181. 
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story into a grand nnity, steadily progressing to one predeter- 
mined end. God has been actively at work, using great men 
and little men ; individuals and associations ; single nations and 
confederacies; wars, revolutions and insurrections; reforma- 
tions and apostacies ; assassinations, massacres and conflagra- 
tions ; despotism and slavery ; polytheism and atheism ; all the 
efforts of the human intellect and the grand inventions of ha- 
man ingenuity; every scheme of desperate wickedness, and 
every earnest and honest effort to cooperate with him in the 
sublime purposes of his government; all the acts of man and 
all the disturbances of the elements have been assigned their 
respective places in the great drama, and made to contribute to 
the result. What to the disciple of the material philosophy is 
the most wonderful of all is the fact that some of the most 
stupendous movements in history have resulted from the most 
apparently trivial accidents ; while to the believer in God's 
providence, these are only indications of the simplicity of the 
Divine operations. 

We conclude, then, that there is no such thing as cAanc^ ; that 
accidents in reality never occur ; that God is actually present 
in everff event of both the physical and the moral world ; and 
that in all the calamities of life, however closely connected with 
human misdoing, as well as in all life's prosperities, however oc- 
casioned, it is right to acknowledge God. 
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that ascended there were as really tokens of the Divine pres- 
ence as the cloven tongues of flame that descended upon the 
worshippers. There is Divine might in the patient, trustful 
toil which keeps on through unilluminated years, as well as in 
the flashes of glory that seem, at special seasons, to accompany 
the commonest efforts of the commonest men. The revival is 
often but the sudden and glorious blossoming of the spiritual 
plant which wearisome watching and care have brought at 
length to beauty. Such seasons of revival have the way pre- 
pared for them by many a John the Baptist, whether the multi- 
tude recognize or misinterpret their mission. If our spiritual 
discernment were keen enough, we should doubtless see no un- 
usual marvels in these seasons of refreshing, but only the order- 
ly developments of spiritual law and life. 

Special effort at special seasons, followed by equally special 
results, need excite no surprise, and will not warrant the charge 
of fickleness upon the laborers. Such effort is proper in the 
sphere of religion, as in every other. There is more working 
▼jgor for us to carry into every sphere at some times than at 
others. The soul feels impulsions at certain periods which arc 
not felt at others. Circumstances combine to give us stimulus 
and encouragement to-day, which we could not find yesterday. 
Difficulties disappear at length,- which we had sought vainly to 
surmount. Men's hearts arc accessible at certain periods, which 
we cannot seem to approach at others. It is natural and proper 
to make special efforts in behalf of some one person at specific 
times. A favorable opportunity, a strong solicitude springing 
up in the heart, a manifest frankness and moral tenderness 
which invite our attempt — these things will induce a special ef- 
fort at a special time, inl)ehalf of some personal friend or ac- 
qqaintauce, without at all proving that we are fickle or impulsive. 
Others may join us in that special effort,— drawn and impelled 
by similar influences. We may feel this special interes|, and 
make this special effort in behalf of a dozen persons at the same 
time^ — in behalfofachurch,a community, a whole people. Others 
may join us — a dos^on others, a score, a hundred, a whole church, 
a whole Christian community^ — and all is still perfectly natural 
and proper. Our friend may yield himself to God and become a 
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Christian — otbcrs may yield, a dozen, a score, a hundred, many 

hundreds. This state of things may operate to awaken those 

to new interest and effort^ who have long been sluggish in the 

ehorch, — it may greatly rejoice and encourage and increase the 

faith and labor of God's people generally ; this blessed labor, 

and these blessed fruits may serve to bind the laborers together 

in new sympathy and affection ; — this awakened state of re- 

l^oQS feeling may arrest general attention and give prominence 

to religions thonght in the general mind, and many who were 

little affected before, may be effectually reached and brought to 

submission and a new life. All this is perfectly natural ; all this 

may take place in the most healthy and wholesome operation of 

the laws of mind, and in the most normal way of living. And 

yet this is a Revival — it is a simple description of the state of 

things pertaining to the Revival of 1858. 

There may be excesses in such seasons. There doubtless arc ; 
they arc sometimes numerous and great; though with differences 
of intent, they are often exaggerated by outside critics and ob- 
servers. But excesses are no rare exceptions in human life. 
Men arc guilty of them every day. They are not wise enough, 
or lack the self-control, to avoid them. Whenever they act en- 
ergetically, they act more or less injudiciously. Is it to be ex- 
pected that they will part with till their frailties the moment 
they take a step in a religious direction ? Must they never at- 
tempt any thing till they are offered a guaranty that 
they shall be saved from offending against any body's 
sense of propriety, or even against the highest prudence ? 
Most they risk nothing, even of etiquette, in an attempt to 
secure the highest interests that attach to human existence ? 
And it should not be forgotten that there is an excess in stu- 
pidity, in carelessness, in self-justification, in postponement of 
sacred duties, as well as in earnestness. ^Vhile men pursue, 
with the public approval, their various worldly ends with an 
Olympian racet's impetuosity, their perpetual and noisy demand 
for prudence and moderation in all moral and religious matted 
savors more of selfishness than of saintship. 

In such seasons of revival, judging both from philosophy and 
from factS; many natures are stirred by religious thought and 
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influence that are generally stapid ; and it is fkr better for any 
man to look the grand and solemn facts of life in the face for 
one hoar even, than tor him never to do it at all. The visioD it 
self maj soon pass away, but the effects of it will linger and im> 
press. The hearts of Christians receive a quickening that it 
often permanent — ^hearts that greatly need it and greatly ^^ 
joico over it. And many are really won to Christ who seemed 
not likely to be won by the ordinary influences which act upon 
them. However such seasons may be decried by consecrated 
or unconsecrated lips, there are many who look back upon them, 
through the whole subsequent life, with eyes moist through 
gratitude, and with hearts that throb with the hopes whose 
birtli-hour they are contemplating. A real revival is what e?- 
ery true prayer is reaching after ; — ^no man can intelligently and 
sincerely say, '< Thy kingdom come/' but he is beckoning aroigh* 
tier and and more stirring revival than was inaugurated on the 
day of Pentecost, or denoted by the throngs that crowded the 
spacious theatre of New York, a few months since, when it was 
thrown open for midday prayer. 

The various features of this Revival of 1858 deserve to be 
noted, and especially those features which make it, in any sense, 
a peculiar experience. The practical lessons they surest ma; 
be left for the reader to draw t>ut. 

It cannot be ascribed to skilful planning, and the shrewd use 
of ingenious and flexible spiritual machinery, on the part of the 
religious community. Mere human appliances were hardly seen. 
Christians felt that they were only called on to cooperate heart- 
ily and faithfully with those influences which all were feeling 
and perceiving, and which appeared to them so manifestly of 
God. Very many of those who sympathized with, and labored 
in the Revival, were thoso who have been suspicious of all gen- 
eral and strong awakenings that had passed under their own 
notice, and 'protested against what they called revival ma- 
chinery. And not a few of those who had been inclined to 
9gard almost all strong religious excitements as indications of 
spiritual progress and vigor, had learned wisdom by what they 
had previously seen and suffered, and now could only give their 
approval to those forms of effort which were at once rational 
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1 Christian. la fact, there seemed much less of the human 
oning than of the Divine quickening in all this wide-spread 
ikening. The ordinary public and social services were still 
\i up, and almost no others adopted ; though the influences 
ich seemed working in the sanctuary and prayer circle were 
li as to make them seem more than the ordinary places. Re- 
908 services were more frequent than usual, and more large- 
attended, but chiefly because the throbbing and sympathetic 
rts of the people plead so powerfully for the solemn convoca- 
I — some to pour out the yearning or the joy which could not 
cept a secret, others to find some effectual guidance and im- 
se to the cross, and others still because they felt a strange 
! stealing upon and through them, and dared not wholly 
3W off the pressing hand of Heaven. The usual themes 
*e discussed in the pulpit, with perhaps the added fervor 
I faith which the ministry were experiencing, and the words 
ilied the hearer's spirits through and through. The same 
ans were sung, and by the same voices as before, but they 
it up freighted with unspeakable emotion. Petitions, many 
es heard, were repeated, and many hearts found the way to 
iven by sending their desires along the track of the prayer. 
e revival came and moved along with means appointed cen- 
ies ago for bringing men to salvation. 
Fhe revival followed on the heels of the wide-spread and se- 
e commercial disasters that fell upon the country ; and men, 
er accused of superstition and credulity, saw something more 
n a chronological connection between the two. Men who 
aded they had not time to give thought to the question, 
''bat shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world, and 
* his own soul" ? were forced into opportunities now. There 
•e no shrewd bargains to be driven, no speculations to carry 
no stocks to gamble in. There was ample time to think 
ously, and serious thought was earnestly invited. Rich 
, proud f n, if not off their riches, saw their property melting 
y under successive bankruptcies, and became worse than 
liless. No capitalist felt sure where he would stand to- 
ow. Want stared multitudes in the face who had never 
oed of such necessities. The foundations on which so 
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many had built their highest hopes, were seen to be only sand 
The objects of such earnest and general pursuit were discovei 
ed to be phantoms. Outward good fell away from men, tw 
for the first time revealed to them the nakedness and poverty o 
the spirit. 

Besides, these disasters were felt to be a lawful and just re' 
ribution, overtaking the reckless and defiant worldliness an 
sensuality that had resolved to get on without God, and pract 
eally ignored all the lessons of history and the cautions of ii 
spiration. Men whispered to each other and to themselves fl 
they surveyed the wrecks that covered the land, saying, " Thei 
is a Godf after all; and they who contemn him venture a ten 
ble and uneven conflict/' The reaction partially came. Pes 
poned duties came crowding up and demanded recognition. B. 
gone convictions, cast out into forgetfulness, reappeared as 
told their fearful stories. Bible lessons, learned when th« hea 
was simple and the spirit tender, but long ago dismissed as ii 
practicable in real life, flamed out into clearness and read lii 
a revelation. The long-abused conscience began its long defe 
red work of discipline. The opebing future, pushed out • 
sight for its unwelcomeness, stretched across every 'psTth, ai 
met every earnest look. In conscious guilt, in shame, in fea 
in sorrow, in the sense of weakness, in the desire for a nobh 
life — some with one feeling uppermost, and some with anothe 
multitudes began in earnest to inquire after and enter upon tl 
real work of life. Prosperity had taught them presumption i 
stead of gratitude ; beneath the blows of adversity they leamc 
their weakness and cried for a Helper. 0, if we could on 
learn at length to tremble rather than bow down in reveren< 
at the presence of material success I 

The simple, earnest effort of private Christians was vei 
prominently brought out in and by the Revival, and- a high< 
estimate set upon it than has been the case at any previous p 
riod in our history. There has been for a long time too mll4 
relative dependence placed on the ministry. The pulpit hi 
been expected and required to do almost everything in the wi 
of directly promoting religion. Oreat preachers and popali 
have been sought, as the only conditions of church prosperit 
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tad (he only hope of rendering religion a saving power. The 
Iiilj built the sanctiiary, filled the pews, paid the bills, and 
tkcD insisted that, if godliness did not increase, it was no fanlt 
of theirs. The lecture had largely taken the place of the 
prayer meeting ; and only the merest fraction of the member- 
ihip assumed any active responsibility in the maintenance of 
the social meeting. The pressure of business had crowded de« 
votion out of many so-called religious families ; and the Chris- 
tita merchant who openly betrayed an interest in his customers' 
lools as well as in their securities, was a rare phenomenon^ 
■ore frequently smiled at for his simplicity than copied for his 
Suthfttlness. 
The Revival brought us a most remarkable and grateful 
i dange in these respects. It was the prayer meeting that was 
I demanded, and it was personal effort that was so manifestly 
; enlted to prominence and power. And the prayer meeting 
: Boat be divested of stiffness and formality ; men of all classes 
■oat be alike welcome and at home there ; the unschooled 
^ daily laborer, speaking out of his full heart, or sending up his 
I keavily-freighted prayer, was often listened to by the mil- 
fionaire and the scholar, with more interest and profit than the 
OBinent divine or the scholarly critic. The preaching grew 
simple and practical, both through impulse and demand ; and 
men and women who had scarcely dreamed that they were call- 
ed to anything beyond church membership and a routine of life 
that occasioned no positive reproach, sat down and pressed the 
gospel upon their acquaintances with a power that surprised 
them. Prayer meetings multiplied, but still they overflowed ; 
tod, instead of being obliged to summon parties by special 
pains-taking, to see the time fairly occupied, it became necessa- 
ry to restrict participants to a single exercise, and confine them 
to the three minutes' rule ; — so great was the number who 
longed to say a word to God or for him. Men at length felt 
that religion was a personal matter ; and that Christian duty 
bad prescriptions as sacred for pews as for pulpits, — for active 
life on week-days as for sanctuaries on a Sunday. Heaven 
giant that this lesson, so long in being learned, may not soon 
be forgotten I 
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There was eomparativelj very little of mere animal or 
nervous or sympathetic excitement attending the Revival. Hen 
felt much and deeply ; but the emotion was born of intelligent 
and deep-seated and rational conviction. The most crowded 
meetings were solemn by their deep and strange stillness ; the 
most thorough conviction and terrible anxiety showed them- 
selves in concentrated meditation and half-suppressed and deep- 
drawn sighs ; while the joy of hope and forgiveness told of its 
presence by tears, which made the eyes they moistened more 
radiant than ever. The wrong and the guilt of sin ; the bfise- 
ness of an ungrateful and worldly life ; the soul's one great 
need, that God should grant it fellowship with him ; the obliga 
tion to devote all power, resource, attainment and inflnej^ce tc 
his glory and to human welfare ; — these were the chief elementi 
of that penitence which so many were exercising. Men 8al 
down deliberately, with Bible in hand, to learn their conditioi 
and duty, and then deliberately, in the presence of their friends 
pledged their whole selves and future to God ; and when busi 
ness interfered with the execution of their purpose, they ehnl 
up their counting-rooms, and went to the closet till the great 
transaction was completed. 

The large proportion of mature minds reached and won tc 
Christ in connection with this Revival, is another feature pecul 
iar enough to be noted. Heretofore, at least for some year! 
past, conversions have chiefly occurred among the young. Bo^ 
while that class of persons was by no means passed over bi 
the saving influences that were operating, a large fraction o 
the whole number of cases of conversion occurred among mei 
and wonien in the maturity of life — ^hcads of families, absentee 
from the sanctuary, — those who had lived through many set 
sons of awakening, and still remained destitute of religioi 
Especially men of business talent, influence and activity, wcr 
generally afiected, and great numbers of them were among tb 
most marked cases of apparent conversion. The " Busincs 
Men's Prayer Meeting" became an institution in most of on 
cities, and it was among the most interesting and efiScien 
means, humanly considered, of spreading and deepening th 
work. 
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The Christian sympathy and unity, which prevailed and were 
promoted, presented one of the most pleasing and impressive 
tfpccts of the reviTal. Sectarian prejudices largely gave ^y 
under the pressure and warmth of Christian feeling ; and mere 
teal for denominational progress was swallowed ap in the liigh- 
cr zeal for Christian progress. A great increase of spiritual 
strength frrew out of this nnitv; and it did not a little to silence 
the cavilling which waited on the lips of skeptical and worldly 
neo. Not all that could have been desired in this direction 
was witnessed or felt ; but there was a great and manifest 
growth of that spirit whose triumph faith predicts, and Jesus 
plead for. The possibility of maintaining the unity of the spirit 
and diversity of sentiment and mode, was proved beyond all 
reasonable question. 

The whole Rcvi^-al, in its entire character 'and history, is a 
precious testimony to the divine and saving efficacy of the gos- 
pel, and a great and welcome help to the faith which waits and 
looks for its rapid conquests in the earth. More, by far, than 
a philosophical and slowly working educational force, is the ro- 
liwn of Christ ; and this Revival has impressively set that 
fact forth before men. It takes iornorant men, hardened men, 
projadiced men, — men wholly averse to the life it prescribes 
throagh inclination, interest and habit, — men who have hedged 
themselves around carefully, year after year, with prejudices 
and objections against it, — men who boast themselves as above 
the credulity and the necessities which afford a sphere for it, — 
it takes all these under its influence, and, so far as aim, motive, 
spirit, and purpose are concerned, it effects in them almost at 
once a moral transformation. It works not according to the 
formulas of any earth-born and earthly scheme of philosophy, 
bat according to the laws of its own Divine nature. It promises 
what mere earthly educational philosophy pronounces absurd, 
and accomplishes at once what had been declared impossible. 
Divine forces throb in its heart, and work in its hands; and so 
its ministry is not to be estimated by any merely human arith- 
metic. What man can do by the aid of his imperfect and oflten 
?rapirical science, is no measure of the work which God can ac- 
Jomplish by bis mSnhe and perfect scheme of grace, k 
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conversion may be at war with our systems of logic, and ignore 
all the postulates ofour philosophy ; it is not thereby proved a pre 
tenee, a sham, a self-deception, nor a miracle ; it may unfold a fca 
tare in the established methods of God's grace. This Revival tell 
men — tells us all — to accept the facts devoutly, and then adjus 
our philosophy and our faith to them as we can. 

And when revolving the problem of this world's future, — a 
every thoughtful man must, and a.s every truly prayerful mai 
does, — what an inspiration is it to our hope, that tlie power 
lodged in the gospel may work so mightily where we saw no rooi 
for their exercise, and that they may without bustle and comiix. 
tion. change nearly the whole currents of a great nation's life, a 
most in a day 1 So fast and so mightily may work that gospc 
which all pure hearts wait to see leaven the world. A larger au 
grander programme than our philosophy has drawn out for tli 
centuries, may be gone through speedily, when God sets his spii 
itual instruments to make haste. Faith will feast many days o 
the fruits of this Revival, and like the old prophet, '* go in tli 
strength of that meat" a long time through fastings and griefs. 

To the questions, — What Miave we gained by this Revival 
and. How are the church and the world to be afTecled by it i 
the future ? — it is quite too early to give any complete replie; 
And yet, since the permanent gains will depend very much u] 
on our practical idea of what gains are, and upon the use w 
make of the experiences through. which we have been passin* 
we will venture a few brief hints on this part of the subject. 

Many real conversions have doubtless taken place. Conve 
sions from cverv circle in life — conversions of children, Ion 
prayed for; of parents, long leaving the chief parental work ui 
done; of companions, who were such only in person and natun 
relation, not in heart; of wayward and prodigal ones, long give 
up as hopeless ; of strong men, whose neglect of religion wf 
much leaned on and widely copied ; of amiable and gcncroi 
men and women, whose lovable qualities made the necessity ( 
something else seem less absolute to themselves and to others ; ( 
skeptics, who had spurned the gospel as false, and of aristocral 
who had spurned it as vulgar; — conversions of more or Ics 
from all these classes, have occurred in thts Revival. If thei 
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Irc joy in heaven over one sinner that rcpenteth, there is reason 
for the deepest and devouiest gratitude that so many bowed as 
peoitents before Ood, and in the presence of men. 

The membership in our churches is greatly increased — in- 
creased by many thousands. ' Weak churches, faint in long- 
continued and apparently almost fruitless labor, have become 
jdrdcd with strength and filled with joy. Deserted sanctuaries 
hare been crowded again. Pastors have addressed themselves 
to their work with new faith and zeal ; and the list of candidates 
for the ministry is steadily lengthening. The sphere of Chris- 
tian work grows broader, and the work itself more simple, di- 
rect and intense. Christian activity attaches to a larger frac- 
tion of church members ; and niany who have long had only a 
name to live, greatly rejoice in the consciousness of awakening 
life within. In the battle which ever goes on between the fleshly 
and the spiritual hosts, a large company have openly gone over 
from the worldly to the heavenly standard. How many of these* 
will prove good soldiers of the Cross, remain^ to be seen ; but 
the indications are hopeful. 

The amount of true church power which is to be gatliered up 
and made available for high ends, will depend not a little on the 
practical answers given to the few questions below. 

Shall the Revival teach us to make our preaching direct, 
fimpie, practical, appropriate^ rational, faithful? We are not 
pleading for pulpit common-place. There is too much of that, 
l»y far, and there has always been. The retailing of theological 
platitudes, or.hortatory in:?ipiditics, is a business far too exten- 
:»ively carried on in pulpits and conference-rooms. Living 
thoughts, that start responses in every mind they strike, arc de- 
manded there. Men want their own dimly seen and uncomprc- 
bended experiences made luminous by portraiture, and plain by 
ifiterpretatioiu The sermon needs to be a self-revelation, and 
a revelation of God to the hearer; and the temptations and 
perplexities which hedge many minds around, holding them pris- 
oners, need to bo divided as with the sword of the Spirit, and 
the soul pressed to the way of escape. Men preached thus, 
more or less, during the Revival ; the dogmatism and the cant 
of technical theology Wing wisely left at home on the libvary 
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shelves. Many eminently praeticml men have come into the 
chnrches, and many more stand eagerly looking and listening at 
the door ; their efficiency as Christians depends largely opon 
their being made to see that religion is the greatest and most 
comprehensive of all practical concerns. It is not in their nature 
to sit and dream. 

Shall we learn to use our regular, sysiemalic, religious ser- 
vices and workf as expecting them to be, with God's blessing, 
really and immediately efficacious f Shall we work as though 
wo knew we had implements of power, and perform each set 
task as though expecting to see fruit ? Shall we cease to talk 
about God's time and way, and practically believe that now is 
the day of salvation ? Shall we cease to manufacture magnets 
of our own to attract men to us ; and give up the making of 
galvanic batteries to bring out the semblance of life from what 
we know arc corpses ? Shall we learn to use the truth, prayer, 
holy living, social relations and influence, as the means by which 
to bring men directly and at once to salvation ? These are 
Qod's chosen methods ; and the Revival should help to teach 
us their power, when the blessing that always waits, attends 
their faithful use. 

Shall it induce vs to labor for such experiences to be perma- 
nent; or shall fee rest, rejoicing as though the harvest itas 
reaped, and was not to be repeated till the distant autumn of 
another spiritual year? According to our faith and purpose, so, 
in a great measure, will be our experience — at least our experi- 
ence is not likely to be higher and better than* our faith and 
purpose. Permanent progress — both by the nurture of a grow- 
ing life within the fold, and the bringing home of such as stray 
outside of it — this is the law of Christ's kingdom. 

Shall the Christian unity already developed, survive and in- 
crease? Union Prayer Meetings grew out of, or rather grew up 
with, this Revival. They were interesting from their sponta- 
neity, as well as from the fraternal spirit they nurtured and dis- 
closed. We cannot well afford to be bigoted, and exclusive, 
and jealous, after this ; it is hard enough to indulge ourselves 
thus when there is a necessity for it; and its necessity is thor- 
oughly disproved. And we hope nobody will take offence if we 
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as rife and as viciouR ; if bankruptcies are to be as frequent, 
flow from the same canscs and wear the same character; if po* 
liticul llincusing is to be as unprincipled and tricky, and parti- 
zanship as base and bitter and full of falsification ; if expediency is 
Ktillto be allowed to outwit justice ; if availability is to be set 
above character ; if righteousness is to be bartered away for suc- 
cess; ifthc -higher law is still to be a target at which demagogism 
is to let off. its sarcasms; if slavery is still to be defended, apolo- 
gized for, or tolerated for the sake of a guilty quietude and the 
spoils of office ; if religious bodies are to mutilate the gospel 
for the sake of getting money and opportunity to preach the 
remaining fragment which offends and alarms no sinner; — if all 
these tilings are tb go on as before, without abatement or in- 
creased remonstrance, then the moral influence of the Bcvival 
on the great affailkand interests of this world is of questiona- 
ble value. Thesccrimes are not less reprehensible because a 
• larger number of converted men aid in giving them currency and 
/ reputation. If tho number and influence of church votes to en- 
v^dorse these iniquities have been increased by the Eevival, its 
♦ t-iponed fruits will change much of the joy, begotten by its bios- 
^ doming, into sadness — the sweet-voiced spring airs will tone off 
ifnto the wail i)f autumn dirges. If the Revival should do 
y^iothing to hek> hoiy^ty, justice, truth and freedom, in the fear- 
fil contests amid which they are struggling in this land, how 
?an it be set down as a power for God, or from him ? 
J But we are hoping for better things. We look to see onr 
ipAblic life and onr^^ncat national forces purified and consecrated 
by this religious spirit. We look for true lives as well as for cor- 
rected faith; foi^integrity as well as humility; for a manly tem- 
per as well as forV^elting tears ; for pious work as well as for pen- 
itent prayer. It waf5 to us a most sad conjunction of circumstan- 
ces, time, and ])1ace, when, at the very height of the Revival in 
New York, the American Tract Society openly, indecorously, 
shamelessly, boasting] y, did that most sad and pitiable of all its 
many sad and pitiable deeds ! And yet we trust there was no nec- 
essary or natural connection between the thronged and solemn 
prayer meetings — and the thronged and turbulent Anniversary. 
Wo shall see if the Revival, in its matorer results, shall aid in 
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dered iinagiuation of the Hindoo has peopled the UDi?ersc, be 
devoutly worships, because from these, as actually holding the 
reins of universal empire, all the good or ill which can be to 
him an object of hope or fear, is to be derived. What he sup- 
poses them to command or prohibit, lie performs or avoids, be- 
cause upon their frowns or favor his destiny is suspended. 

Modern philosophy, guided by the same depravity and impur- 
ity which gave form and shape to the Hindoo philosophy, has 
not copied that philosophy in one important particular. It has 
not taken the reins of empire out of the hands of the Supreme, 
and committed them to inferior deities. . On the other hand, it 
has peopled the universe, not with finite gods, but with what 
are called laws, laws of nature. These, according to its teach- 
ings, are the present reigning, inexorable deities of the uni- 
verse. In both systems alike, the infinite and eternal God is 
wholly separated from any direct concern in and control over 
liis own works. Nature, like the steam engine, has left the 
workshop of him who made it, and is governed by other agen- 
cies — governed by millions of finite gods, says the devout Hin- 
doo — by a corresponding number of laws, says a cold and God- 
less modern philosopher. In the two systems alike God is, wo 
repeat, completely separated from his own works, and in the 
one system as completely as in the other. While the Ilindoo 
system completely separates God from his works, it places him, 
we know just where, and in what state, a state of infinite and 
absolutely uninduential quietude and unconsciousness. Modern 
unbelief produces the same divorcement in all its completeness 
and perfection, but places the infinite and eternal one, wc 
know not and cannot know where, nor in what state. The Hin- 
doo philosophy, while it separateg from our hearts and homage. 
*' the Father of our spirits," furnishes us with objects- of wor- 
ship and prayer, and thus, though in a perverted and degrading 
form, leaves u?, as we were made to be, religious beings. Mod- 
ern philosophy, while it perpetrates upon our hearts the same 
deed of violence and moral death, leaves us in a state of God- 
less orphanage, without any objects of worship whatever, and 
thus renders us what we were made not to be, irreligious, and 
consequently impious, beings. Which would be the most perni- 
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doofl and desolating in its moral tendencies, a system which 
ghres OS a bisQ religion, or one which leaves ns no religion at 
all, it woald, at first thought, be difficolt to determine. The 
htter, however, will, wc think, be found to be, in its ultimate 
tendencies, the worst, for in no state, actual or conceivable, can 
man become so cold and heartless in his depravity as when, 
with nothing to cfinimand his supreme regard but blind, uncon- 
scious, and inexorable law, he goes forth " without God in the 
world." 

To Qs it should be a matter of devout adoration and grati- 
tude if iuitpiration and a higher and more perfect philosophy 
of nature, have imparted to us better views of the character of 
God, of the operations of Providence, and of the actual rela- 
tions of the Creator of all things to the works of his hands. If 
we have been thus taught, ^ the darkness which covers the earth, 
and the gross darkness which covers the people,'' do not cloud 
our moral and intellectual vision. In our regard God is not sep- 
arated from <' the things that are made.'' He is not asleep, nor 
on a journey somewhere at an infinke remove from us, in the 
immensity of space. On the other hand, he is ever nigh to us, 
within and around us, holding '< in his hands the soul of every 
lifinj^ thing, and the breath of all mankind." The universe 
around is not a machine gone out from under the immediate in- 
spection and control of its Maker. It is neither under the 
guidance of inferior deities, nor of blind and soulless laws 
which are now out of and beyond the control of Him who es- 
tablished and upholds them. The heavens and the earth, in all 
iheir movements and revolutions, speak to our hearts in one 
and the same language, the presence, power, glory, and all pre- 
Mdin^ aorcncv of God. We hear his voice alike in the music of 
the spheres, the roar of the thunder and the tempest, in the 
great harmony of nature when all is calm and still around us, 
and in the deep bass notes of old ocean as he repeats his ever- 
lasting sonjr. We feel his presence alike in the sunshine and 
in the storm, in the stillness of midnight quietude and amid the 
shaking of tlie earthquake. His hand is ever equally visible 
tons in the motion of the planets, the revolution of empires, 
and the fall of the sparrow. In every variety of circumstances 
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wc arc awed by his presence, attracted by his love, moTed bj 
his fear, and impressed with his omnipresent infinitude and pe^ 
foction. Eren wlien a superabundance encircles us, we rise 
from our beds in the morning with the devout sentiment upoa 
our hearts, and prayer upon our lips, '^ Gire us this day our 
daily bread,'' and when wc lie down at night, we pillow ov 
heads upon the omnipresent thought, that God has been our 
protector, guardian and preserver during the day, and that the 
angel of his presence alone can keep ns safe from the pestilenec 
that walketh in darkness, during our slumbering hours. In the 
period of sorrow, pain, sickness, suflfering and adversity, *' God 
is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble.'' 
Every object and every event present to our minds all impres- 
sive motives for adoration, gratitude, submission, love, praise 
and prayer. Thus taught by the light of inspiration and a true 
philosophy of nature, we stand at an equal remove from Hio- * 
dooism on the one hand, and a godless philosophy on the other. 
We are religious without superstition, and study nature as phi- 
losophers, without forgetting or denying the God of nature^ 
We do not forget that nature has her laws, and we do not dis- 
regard those laws. We never put those laws, however, in the 
place of God, or say, in view of them, " It is vain to serve God; 
and what profit is it that we have kept his ordinances." 

Let us now contemplate this doctrine of an overruling prov- 
idence as contracted with the dogma of a universe governed bj 
fixed, changeless and inexorable law, a dogma which nuUiCcs 
prayer, and renders religious worship and ordinances folly and 
superstition. If law, blind, unconscious and inexorable law i| 
the only agency really working in the universe, and determin- 
ing the entire current of events within and around us, then ua- 
deniably there is no proper place for ])rayer, confession of sift 
to God; or for religious ordinances or worship. God is do 
lon;^cr to us an object of fear or of hope. We may think of 
him as we reniember Washington, as one who formerly did very 
worthy deeds. As objects of present hope or fear, as sources 
of present good or ill, however, we have really and truly no 
more to do with the one than with the other. This i^ the phi- 
losophy of nature by which it is now sought to displace reUg- 
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ioB from the hearts of men. Religion does not stand opposed 
to this system, it should be borne in mind, as denying the exis- 
tence of laws in ni^tare. While it admits and afiBrms their 
presence, it asserts the doctrine that these laws are in the 
hands and under the immediate control of God, who continues, 
chains and modifies them at pleasure, and is so in, around, and 
orer his works, that be is to the mind the great all overshadow- 
iag object of hope and fear, and that the orderings of his prov- 
idence and government of the universe, material and mental, are 
sach that prayer has all the efficacy affirmed of it in the Scrip- 
tares. Now in regard to the cold, heartless, godless system of 
government by naked law, the system which practically de- 
thrones God, and makes religion an absurdity, we have five 
very concise statements to make, to wit : 

1. This dogma is based upon sheer ignorance, and has not a 
shadow of evidence on which to rest, and is, consequently, con- 
trary to all the real teachings of sound reason and philosophy. 
Ooe of the first dictates of true wisdom and philosophy is a 
deep sense and honest acknowledgment of our ignorance and 
iraiit of knowledge of many of the deep things of God and na- 
tore too. When we hear an individual professing a full knowl- 
edge of things " within the veil," that is, of the invisible princi- 
ples and causes which determine the visible facts of nature, 
when we hear him proudly legislating God himself from the 
throne of the universe which he has created, and talking of 
universal laws, as if these were the gods which are now to be 
to us the sole objects of worship, we mark him at once as a 
self-inflated fool; " a cloud without water," a proud and arro- 
gant boaster, '• who speaks evil of that whicli he understands 
not," and professes a perfect knowledge of that of which he 
knows nothing. Let us ask the advocate of the theory under 
consideration, on what authority he separates the infinite God 
from the works of his hands ? flow does he know that the 
Father of our spirits is not a hearer of prayer, and docs not 
jfovcrn nature, and control her laws in conformity to the wants 
and prayers of his rational offspring? lias he so completely 
developed the secret springs of life and existence, that he can 
sifely affirm^ that " the soul of every living thing, and the breath 
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of all mankind," are not now in the band soF God, bot tinder Ao 
direction of blind and inexorable laws which God even does not 
control Qnd*never modifies ? Has he fonnd oat the secret plM 
of the lightnini; and the thunder, and held converse with these 
dread agents in their dwelling, till he knows all the secret 
agencies that control the movements of universal providenceT 
llos he prone oflf into the depths of infinite space, and found 
the eternal Ood asleep or on a jonrney there, in a 
state of separation from all direct care of and superinten- 
dence over the interests of his own offspring? Does he 
know that God is not now in and over his works, exercisii^ 
everywhere a particular and special, as well as general, provi- 
dence, and ever present to the pnre in heart, not only as an ob- 
ject of worship, but a hearer of prayer? The dogma mider 
consideration is the offspring of a bastard philosophy, the child 
of ignorance, arrogance, and impiety, a child begotten in thcee 
monstrosilios of human pride and depravity by the father of 
lies. 

2. Our second statement is (his, that this dogma is an infin- 
ite absurdity in itself. Nothing can be more absurd than a 
philosophy which separates the finite from the infinite, and af- 
firms that the former is able to walk alone without the uphold- 
ing agency and control of the latter. God, and God alone, 
wrapped nature originally in her swaddling clothes. He taught 
her to go, taking her by the arms, as a father teaches his child 
to walk, and nature has not yet attained to age or strength to 
stand, much less to walk alone. She must yet lean upon the 
Infinite when she attempts to move. Was ever a darker ab- 
surdity thrown upon the surface of society by the seethinga of 
human depravity, than the idea that God has surrendered the 
control of his own works to other agencies than his own will, 
and above all, to that of blind, cold, heartless and inexorable 
lawH, or tiiat he controls those works himself.bvanvlaws which 
are incompatible with his being to his rational offspring as a 
hearer of prayer, or being known among them "by the judg- 
ments which he executeth ?" 

3. Our third remark is, that this dogma is contradicted bj 
the hi^rhest law of nature itself, the immutable demands of uni- 
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over this nation ; filled with viala of mercy and vials of wratl 
and the contents of first one and then the other have been pooi 
ed down in forms and circathstances adapted preeminently to ar 
rest public and individaal attention, and impress all with tb 
solemn conviction, that QM has not Torgotten liuman a&in 
nor ceased, as of old, to interfere in distarbing, directing, am 
overruling them. The church, long led astray by a false an* 
Godless philosophy of nature, has begun to inquire after *^ th 
old paths'' in which our fathers <' walked with God," and t 
recognize his presence and control in the movements of prov 
dencc. As a hearer of prayer, he is appearing in her bearl 
The results, too, are beginning to be '^ known and read of al 
men.'' The masses, however, have not considered God, bo 
have gone into deeper and deeper forgetfulness of him. 
the nation at large, he may say as He did of ancient Israel : 

6 ^ And I also have given you cleanness of teeth in all your citid 
And want of bread in all your places : 

Yet have ye not returned unto me, saith the Lob7>. 

7 And also I have withholden the rain from you, 
When there were yet three months to the harvest : 
And I caused it to rain upon one city, * 
And caused it not to rain upon another city : 

One piece was rained upon, 

And the piece whereupon it rained not withered. 

8 So two or three cities wandered unto one city, to drink water ; 
But they were not satisfied : 

Yet have ye not returned unto me, saith the Lord. 

9 I have smitten you with blasting and mildew ; 
When your gardens and your vineyards 

And your fig trees and your olive trees increased, 

Tbe palmerworm devoured them : 

Yet have ye not returned unto me, saith the Lobi>. 

10 I have sent among you the pestilence after the manner of Egjp 
Your young men have I slain with the sword. 

And have taken away your horses ; 

And I have made the stink of jour camps to come up unto 70 

nostrils : 
Yet have ye not returned unto me, saith the Lord. 

11 I have overthrown some of yoo, 

As Gk>d overthrow Sodom and Gomorrah, 
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trary to God," and that " God has walked contrary to him." 
The judgments must not be attributed to wrong causes, nor 
must the acrencv or desizn of God in them be overlooked. A 
protective tariff, for example, may or may not be conducive to 
national prosperity. The existence, or the non-being of such 
an institution, however, never precipitated " the crisis" upon 
this nation. The real causes are to be sought wholly in other 
directions, to wit, individual greediness of gain and extrava- 
gance, social vices, and national corioiption, injustice, and op- 
pression. We have *• walked contrary to God," and he, in 
righteous retribution, has arrayed his providences in judgment 
against us. The conviction of these facts must enter the indi- 
Tidual and national mind, and God must be sou<]:ht unto, or be 
will continue his judgments till they reach a remediless termi- 
nation. 

So when, as individuals, we find ourselves " in heaviness 
through manifold temptations," when special judgments descend 
upon us, we should, first of all, seek to know whether these 
providences are, in fact, chastisements for sin, or needful 
« trials of faith." This question being resolved, God should be 
sought unto accordingly. If these " vials" have come by viola- 
tions of law physical or moral, let us return unto obedience, 
but always with deep confession, that we " have walked contra- 
ry to God," and he has " walked contrary to us." 

3. We notice but one other thought, one main cause, as we 
suppose, of the present moral and spiritual weakness of onr 
churches. It is the alarming prevalence in them of the infln- 
ence of the crazy. Godless philosophy of which we have been 
speaking. How seldom arc " the elders of the church" now 
called in to "pray over them," when "any are sick among us?" 
How seldom is God now sought unto in times of drought or 
flood, or in times of prevailing sickness or of public calamity? 
May the period soon return when " the old paths" in which oar 
fathers, in the exercise of unwavering faith in the cfliciency of 
prayer to the full extent of the Divine promises, sought and 
obtained corresponding deliverances, be inquired after and 
walked in, by the entire church of God. Then will her peace 
be as a river, and her righteousness as the waves of the sea. 
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(kils to give a philosophical answer for the reason of the hope 
in faiiD. Xor is he alwajs as happj in his answer as was the 
little trirl when offered an orange Lj the atheist, if she woald 
tell where God is. - 1 will give voo two." said she, " if you 
will tell me where he is not." Satan, throi^h his nnmerons 
agents, loves to take such an occasion bv science, falsely so- 
called, "* To lead to bewilder, and dazzle to blind." These diffi- 
colties are wade to assume the appearance of absolute contra- 
dictions. Faith is thus overtaxed. 

^ Bat why reason on the subject at all ?" some devout per- 
sons are wont to say when any attempt is made to assist faith 
by consiJerations that appeal to the iotellect. '* Faith and 
sight walk not together : if we could perfectly comprehend the 
whole system of grace and nature, and their relations one to 
the other, there would be no room left for faith ; we should 
needs walk by sight." It is assumed by some persons of this 
class, that faith laughs at impossibilities in a sense more than 
the case will bear. They seem to assume that credulity is the 
same as faith; that all that is requisite when doubts arise is 
to believe by sheer force of will ; to believe without evi- 
dence. 

These persons needlessly alarm themselves in regard to the 
extent of any explanations ever to be made by the human intel- 
lect. After that has done its best, the sphere of faith will be wide 
enough. Besides, we might insist that they do not accurately 
apprehend the nature and ground of faith. They do not, in 
words, at least, sufficiently distinguish between faith and credu- 
lity. It is, for instance, impossible for the human mind to be- 
lieve that there can ever be an event without a cause; that 
duration will cease, and that space will be annihilated. Now 
it is the work of the adversary to confound things which differ 
characteristically from such impossibilities with them, and thus 
overthrow faith. Faith is never required without evidence and 
faith is never required to believe in contradictions. It must 
often trust where it cannot explain ; it must often trust where 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to conceive the rtiode in which 
promises are to come to pass. It is never required, however; 
io believe a thing which the reason intuitively apprehends as an 
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tion and arrangement of that system which we term natore. 
' We speak not now of the origin of matter and finite mind, 
but of their present organization and relations. Of the begii- 
ning and progress^ as well as completion of nature, in this 
sense, we have an account in Genesis. The creative fiat was 
pnt forth in this sense at a given point of time ; the creation of 
nature was by direct acts ; it at length reached completion, and 
then rested the creative fiat. God rested in this sense from 
his work. The creative fiat formed no new order of plants or 
animals after that rest began. Nature, as to its elementary 
forces, was complete. We speak now more particularly of na- 
ture as presented in this earth, for we do not wish to say that 
God is not now in some part of space creating as of old. 

Let us not be understood that God has departed from na- 
ture ; that he works not in it in any sense, because our view is 
that creative volitions have ceased. He is yet in nature work- 
ing; he sustains, superintends, directs, controls and develops 
those forces which resulted from past creative fiats. In this 
sense wo contemplate what are termed the laws of nature as 
indicative of past creative volitions which, though not now b^ 
ginning, are still executive. They may also be contemplated as 
modes by which the power once creative now works, though not 
here in nature now creating. The same G^d is as much pres- 
ent with the same wisdom and power as he was m creating, hot 
still now exercising those attributes in another mode. In na^ 
ture completed, and not in creating nature. Nature was fin- 
ished in the sense of creation, but not in the sense of ceasing 
to be an implement in the hand of the MffUr, an implement 
with which and in which he works to-day. It is as incompetent 
to the performance of what we call the operations of nature as 
it was to create itself, that is, if the hand of the Maker be with- 
drawn from it. 

While the above view is true, yet we may say that we know, 
by observation, about how God works now with this implement, 
and about how he will work in time to come. Nor is this a 
fact only, but as a fact designed of God and pleasing to him. 
lie no doubt loves, so to say, to have us learn his general modes 
of operating in nature. He would not perhaps, have ns expect 
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may say the creative fiats bare ceased. In this, God has rested 
from bis works. Here be is present as in the old ; here he 
sustains^ develops, controls and directs, by bis real presence, u 
in nature : but in neither now by direct, creative acts. 

The out-stepping of God in Nature, in direct originating fitts, 
we call an act of creation. The similar out-stopping of God in 
the kingdom of Grace, we call a miracle. When God said, 
'< Let there be light and tliere was light," he created, in the 
sense we speak of crefttiij|^ in this article: When he said ^ Let 
water become wine, and it was so," be wrought a miracle. 
When " The Lord God fQ|ined man of the dust of the gromid, 
and breathed into his nM|rib the breath of life, and man be- 
came a living soul," he 4fjmght a work of creation. When lie 
said '^ Lazarus come fig^h, and he that was dead came forth, 
bound hand and foot, whh grave cloiheg," God wrought a mira- 
cle in the kingdom of pi%ce. 

Let us next cont^plate this ^(H of God in the direct out- 
stepping of his power, which we term a miracle, long enough to 
y mark one or two of its/^haractej;j^'cs and important relations. 
It is a direct act oC^tffc Divine will as distinguished from the 
act of any created^fffl, be it tji^t of man, angel or satan ; of 
finite spirit in body (rf out oM)ody; of created beings, good or 
bad. A miracle,^pcl|Scal]y^a^i(^lled, is a direct act of the Di- 
vine will as distinguisjic^frojn ^ act otjffff other being. Here, 
too, distinguish cause from ^odS an(^^nstrumcntalities, or the 
thought may be missed. .y / ju^ 

A miracle must a]^ be, as tiefor^^tjipated, distinguished b] 
the direct, present Jaction of J^hc D^vvic wiU^ For-instancc 
God wills through nafui^ to m^ wine(jrverj;,3^r in many conn 
tries. It may even ^e said t]jirt in tWd^ay ^^^ills to change 
water to wine every time a gfafte cAj^to m^rity. But thii 
act of the Divine will, is rcacRlv seel t^difflajfll-om the miracl 
of Cana. This, perhaps, is too obvfcrfs Jto necffl further rcmari 

A miracle is to be distinguished by the relation that the hr 
man intellect as by necessity, gives it with reference to ns 
ture, or if you please, God's acts in nature. A miracle mus 
have such characteristics as to compel every candid human in 
tcUect to refer it to a cause above nature ; to a cause et 
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leave the Ur of the Chaldees ; if bj miracle he gare him a bob 
of promise ; and if bj miracle he preserved that 6oq from the 
knife of sacrifice on Moriah; if by miracle God revealed tbit 
the posterity of Isaac^ the one snatched by the Divine hand from 
death, should a thousand years thereafter drive out the Jebn* 
site, and build thereon the temple, whose model was revealed 
by God to Mose;3 in a mount^uaking by miraculous power— it 
was all to condense into one ^'^ehovah-jireh" for our salvation, the 
pledge of the mind that thus Toresaw, and the hand that ordered 
the wonderful events by whioh, in after centuries, we behold the 
Lamb of God on Calvary. If A'dam be driven out of paradise; 
if Enoch and Elijah ascend to heaven without seeing death, and 
Christ after death, that each great dispensation may have one 
representative in Beaven ; if Noah sail over the waters of the 
flood in an ark ; if Abraham' ^ave a great horror of darknees 
cojne upon him amidst whose* shades he sees '^ a smoking fur- 
nace and a bulling lamp"— i^mblem of the Divine presence— 
pasa. between thef^pieceb of the animals slain to confirm a core* 
nant; if Lot escape from they doomed city by the help of an- 
gels ; if Joseph interpret Phar]|oh's dream by the interposition of 
Go^; if Moses behefd the burning bua^hat is not consumed; 
if the miracles wrought for \h^ d(^iv|france of I^ael's children 
cause the Egyptian ma^ician/to 6ry|out, " Thi»jre the finger of 
iJod ;" if the waters of the JoT&jpi open tRf&'the redeemed 
pas^ through on dry land ; if the' sun and the moojX pause in their 
course to. aid the armies of Israel iArouting thi^ebusites; if to 
encourage the temple builders it be jivin^l^rreveaJcd, " The Lord 
shall suddenly come tahis teteple ;"1f,iJos^, David, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Paul, 'and John unrplfTor us tifb 'sc^l^'^ptheijiJture, that 
we may read centuries before hand the ftte o'f Empires rfnd church- 
es; if Daniel pray untntrmed in a den of^ unU\i|r§^d lioi\^; if the 
three worthies walk tnrough the flame, witj^otlt the smell of fire 
on their garments; if Christ command the vnn^ and tbe waves 
and" they obey him; ifhe direct the fishes in tirei.sea,'and the 
wi]^|casts crouch harmless at his feet, as he firsts kt the dec- 
eH^r he command Todd from heaven for the starving Israelite 
id' the desert, and break miracnlouB bread to the perishing mul- 
titude on the shore of Genessareth ; if with a word he dry up 
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the fouDtains of TCgotable life ; if demons, disease, and death 
depart at bis bidding; if by prayer in his name illiterate fisher- 
men are able to speak more than a dozen languages with ver- 
nacular accuracy, all without a moment*s study — the greatest of 
ill conceivable miracles ; if in his name, Peter and Paul raise 
the dead ; — if all these, and thousands of others of the miraculous 
oat-steppings of the Divine power and wisdom have taken place, 
to show us a power and wisdom above nature, it is all for the pur- 
pose still further of pledging that power and that wisdom, by a 
eload of witnesses, overwhelming to contemplate, that Christ is 
the Redeemer of those who believe in him ; that for them he can 
provide, despite '' nature's fixed laws,'' and his hand reaches 
forth the blessings his friends ask, despite all the decrees of fate. 
Truly, " If we receive the witnees of men, the witness of God is 
greater ; for this is the witness of God which He hath testified 
of his Son.'' 

Thus, what the creative fiat is to nature, the miracle is to 
grace. The same Power that originated nature still operates 
ia it; thongh in a new mode ; the same.Being whose wisdom and 
power are indicated by miracle, is still operating with those at- 
tributes in grace, though miracles have ceased. If for a moment 
we regard nature the product of one Deity who is still in it 
with all the efficiency required to create it, and the author of 
miracle as another Deity, who is still operating in grace, with 
all the power and wisdom indicated by miracle, it then follows 
that the latter Deity is greater and wiser than the former. This 
follows from the fact that miracle indicates a cause above na- 
tuie. Then as we have the promises of this stronger and wiser 
Deity in relation to prayer and providence, wc have a good 
^ound for faith. 

This ground of faith remains unshaken, though wc do not now 
behold miracles, for on the part of nature we do not see any 
creative fiat. We see no new order introduced into animate or 
oanimatc things in nature. If nature goes forward with uni- 
ormity, so does grace, and the latter being the product of the 
tronger and .wiser Deity will in the end as a nature, coflfluer 
be old nature. The moment the old nature conflicts with the 
iteresta of the new, we have good reason to believe the latter, 
8 
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as it were ioscnsiblj, modifies the former. If at any time this 
modification be not sufficient for the interests and ends ofgrace, 
the Deity in grace, we have reason to believe, will again step 
forth in miracle. Prayer and providence are therefore not 
merely desirable, but objects of faith. They are not contradic- 
tions, absurdities. They are founded in a nature whose opera- 
tions arc as uniform as the other, and proven to be by its ori- 
gin superior and independent. If there is any war between 
grace and nature, the latter in the end must succumb, whateTer 
the appearances to the contrary. The Lord of miracle, " He is 
our God.'* If the sun rise and set uniformlv, if the seasons 
come and go in regular succession ; if the rain fall upon the just 
and unjust by the '^ fixed laws of nature,*' we have consolation 
in a uniformity quite as " fixed." Men, the best of men, con- 
tinue to pray and receive answer to prayer; souls still pass 
from nature's darkness to God's marvellous light ; the nations, 
influenced by the miracles of the Bible, are the only ones thai 
in any good degree subject nature to their good, and other na- 
tions to their will. " Little by little" it is said to those who 
trust the Deity of miracle, " ye shall drive them out." No faci 
in nature is more fixed than is the destiny of all who trust in 
nature-religion, to yield to those who trust to miracle. Our ar- 
gument here we can only hint for want of space. 

Come, now. To the fact that nature and grace are from the 
same God. By miracle, God has shown he is still above nature 
and can at pleasure wield or suspend all its forces. By mira- 
cle he has shown that the ends of grace must always be promot- 
ed by the operations of nature, or he will at once suspend those 
operations. If God does not come out to view in miracle now, 
neither does he in creative fiat. Whenever there has been an 
out-stepping of God's power since man came upon the earth, it 
has been for the sake of the kingdom of grace. Not till na- 
ture was finished did grace begin. Did He begin grace without 
knowing nature ? Did lie make promises that his own works bj 
a headlong career will defeat ? Has God in nature called up a 
spicit that will not down at his bidding? 

Creative fiats are the foundations of nature ; miracles, whici 
are above nature, are the foundations of grace. The Creator'i 
power and wisdom arc in nature ; the God of miracle, which is 
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above nature, is in grace. Creative fiats ceased in one ; so, at 
length, miracles in the other. When the earth was complete 
for man's abode, God, in nature, made man, and ceased from 
his works. ^Yhcn the second Adam was introduced to the 
heaTcnl? paradise, miracles culminated and soon ceased. If 
creatire power now acts as a nature, the miraculous power, the 
power above nature, has not dropped into annihilation, but 
goes on in grace, as a new and higher nature. 

Is conversion a miracle ? No. Is conversion of nature ? No, 
What then ? It is a change wrought in the soul by the power 
of God, as that power was manifested in miracle, God's power 
as manifested above nature ; but it is the effect of that power, 
not in the ybrm of mii-acle, but in the form of a nature, if we 
use nature to indicate antecedent and consequent, and their re- 
lation in the system of redemption. How was Elijah translated to 
heaven ? By God, as working in nature ? No. By God as a cause 
above nature? Yes. Was it a miracle ? In every sense a miracle. 
Bat is conversion of God as a cause, above nature, as truly as was 
the translation of Elijah ? Certainly. Yet one a miracle, and the 
other not ? Yes, one a miracle and the other not. What I both 
snpematural, the one as purely so as the other, and yet one a 
miracle, and the other not? Jastso. Is not this a distinction 
without a difference ? By no means. 

To make this distinction clear, suppose that from the time of 
Elijah to the present, every saint, at the precise age of Elijah 
at his translation, instead of dying like the impenitent, had been 
taken up visibly to heaven, as Elijah was. The miracle-working 
power would then have put on the form of a nature. It would not 
then impress us as a miracle docs, thoHgh it would still remain 
as sapernatural as ever. We would, then, about as soon ask 
the question, Is translation natural ? as we do now, Is conver- 
sion natural ? Suppose, during the whole progress of human his- 
torj, there had been only three men, of what wc now call distin- 
guished pietj, and they separated in time from one another, like 
Eooch, Elijah, and Christ; piety would then impress a heathen 
world very much as translation now does us. This holds good 
ind illustrates our meaning, though phvrfical changes more in> 
>ress us than mental cfianges. 
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Xow grant, on the snppofition above, that every one, where 
the system of revelation i? known, coald imitate, or rather ac- 
quire the character of Elijah, it follows that every such one 
would know how to become the sclject of God's translating 
power. He would know how to become the subject of God/s 
power in miracle a^ above nature, as the experienced farmer 
now knows how to apply God's power tw nature to the raising 
of grain. So conversion is of God as a cause above nature, and 
yet by his revelation we know how to become the subjects of 
that supernatural power, with a certainty far transcending that 
with which the experienced farmer approaches God in nature 
for grain. The latter knowledge comes by experience and ob- 
servation of God's power in nature ; the former God has con- 
descended to reveal to us. The conditions in the case of na- 
ture are ' innumerable and always changing with season and 
climC; but not so of God as above nature, for human redemp- 
tion. " He that hath the Son hath life ; he that hath not the 
Son of God, hath not life." '* This life is in his Son," of whom 
he has given such testimony by miracles. " The witness of 
God is greater." 

Thus, in conversion we become the subjects of God's power, 
as it comes out in miracle. All the miracles of the past are 
pledged for the salvation, guidance, and blessing of the saints 
by the same God, in the exercise of his wisdom and power as a 
God above nature. All the promises of the future arc as cer- 
tain to come to the saint, as it is certain that he who wrouirht 
miracles has given the pledge. As nature is no limit to the 
God of miracles, so there is no limit to the saint's prayer un- 
less it be the weakess of his own faith, or the limits which God 
in his own word hath set. When he has the word of the God of 
miracle for a blessing to be asked, if need be, the sun and moon 
must pause in their course, to crown his prayer with victory 
And yet now we expect no miracles, because, according to ODr 
view, grace is a finished nature, entirely superior to the old,— 
a nature whose vital power is God in the exercise of his attri- 
butes as a manifested cause above nature, for the redemption of 

man. 

The Christian's hope is not to be kept waiting for the prom- 
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nominated the " Withered fig-tree." As the Savior with the 
apostles was on his way early the Monday morning before his 
crucifixion, from Bethany to Jerusalem, ho came to the fig*tree 
bearing leaves only. The Savior then said to it, *' No man ett 
fruit of thee forever." The company returned too late to 
Bethany that evening for the apostles to notice the fate of tb( 
tree. On Tuesday morning, the next morning, however, ai 
they were going in the same direction, they came to the tre( 
and, behold, it was dried up from the roots. The apostlet 
though familiar with the sight of miracles, were amazed tha 
the Savior had thus at length wrought one indicative of severit; 
and judgment. Peter called the Savior's attention expressly t< 
the withered tree. "Behold the fig-tree which thou cursedsti 
withered away." It was an important occasion. The mind o 
the hearers was then very impressible. He was about to speal 
whose word had withered the tree upon which they were look 
ifig with amazement. His lips move and pronounce words, an< 
what words I " Have faith in God, for verily / say (and m 
word has power) unto you that wliosoever shall say unto thi 
mountain. Be thou removed and be thou cast into the sea ; an* 
shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that those thing 
which he saith shall come to pass ; he shall have whatsoever h 
saith. Therefore, I say unto you, What things soever ye d( 
sire when ye pray, believe that ye receive and ye shall hav 
them." 

In the presence of a miracle as before characterized, the sei 
tence, " Have faith in God," has great significance. Here is th 
effect of a power above nature. The faith is to expect the ei 
ercise of that very power. This power is not to be calle 
forth by the Savior and the apostles alone, for it is said " wh< 
soever shall say unto this mountain," &c., shall call it forth, pr< 
vided he have the faith to which he is here exhorted. 

To the apostles this power in its miraculous form was act 
ally confided. By it they were enabled to remove every obsti 
cle in the way of their success. Annanias, Simon Magus, an 
Elymas were witnesses of this power. But there is no need ( 
specification here. By the help of this power the cause < 
Ohrist made great progress in their hands. 
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In closing the general part of this article we have only to 
observe, that we are not tenacious of our worda, " Grace as a Na- 
ture ;" no doubt better terms could be chosen ; still we trust we 
have 80 presented our view as to mirflead none by that ambigu- 
ous term, nature. We trust, furthermore, that the view presented 
may relieve some of doubts and perplexities, and that it may 
strengthen the faith of those whose doubts it does not come 
within the scope of this article to consider. 

If the view here presented be substantially true, prayer is 
talent committed to us for which we may well hesitate to give 
up our account. We have received much more than the single 
talent, if our relations to Divine power are as we have suggest- 
ed. Yet of this gift, more than of any other, perhaps, it may be 
said, we have hid it in a napkin in the soil of doubt and infideli* 
ty. Judas had the power in its miraculous form ; the form in 
which it is granted to us is not less efficient for '^ the further- 
ance of the gospel." If we betray such a trust, it had been good 
for us if we had never been born. 

In answer to prayer, and in providence, we have just as 
much right to expect supernatural effects as if we lived in 
the days of miracles. But we have no 'right to be expecting 
miracles, we have no right to be straining after very strik- 
ing effects as in answer to prayer, any more than the farmer 
who sows in the morning has a right to expect to reap from 
that sowing, the same day. If grace is now in the form of a 
nature, we need not blame ourselves for not producing mira- 
cles. Nature advances not per saltern. But let us not forget 
that it advances. 

A right view of faith leads us to expect our labors are just as 
surely to be blessed by the Holy Spirit as were the labors of 
the apostles. God is as surely to protect us as he did Peter, 
when an angel came and opened the prison doors and city gates 
for him ; we can just as certainly wither fig-trees and remove 
mountains as they ; ^' all things'' are as possible to us as to 
apostles, and will be to all Christians to the end of the dispen- 
sation ; answer to prayer is not less real, nor less certain, nor 
less supernatural than in the days of the apostles; Providence 
IS not less certain; nor less supernatural, than when Paul had 
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the safety of those in the ship revealed to him by the literal 
presence of an angel. As to them, so to us, it is according to 
oar faith. Hain from heaven and health to the sick in just as 
large a share in answer to prayer are given us now as then. 
Not every leper was cleansed in the days of miracles ; but every 
one within the promise. So, now, faith precedes prayer, faith 
is founded upon a word to us and for us from the God of mira- 
cle. 

Where is that word to be found ? In the true interpretation 
of the Bible. Everything there really intended by the Spirit is 

vea and amen in Christ Jesus. There is no failure within the 

• 

range of the promises to the man of genuine faith and prayer. 
We are just as much to look for conversions as were miracle 
working apostles j we are just as certainly under general and 
special providence as Paul or Peter, or we have ourselves to 
blame for either impenitence or backsliding. If we belong to 
the kingdom of grace ana are walking obediently, there can no 
more an evil come upon us in relation to our ultimate welfare 
than God can be dethroned. The Lord is a strong tower. The 
way of the just is in absolute safety. " Seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all things shall be added 
unto you." 

Lord, we believe, but help our unbelief. Lord increase our 
faith. Lord, we pray, but teach thou us to pray. Wc talk 
about providence, but let us walk in the way thou'hast provided 
—the highway cast up for the ransomed of the Lord. Thou 
hast here tanght us why there were giants in days of old, even 
men great before God prevailing with thee and with men. 
Shall we with Ijps talk about God as power above nature, and 
then consign ourselves to the fatalism of "Fixed Nature !" 
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Art. VI.— the RELATIONS OF THE HUMAN INTEL 
LECT AND THE INSPIRED WORD. 

When Paul affirms of the Gentiles that these having not the 
law are a law unto themselves, he recognizes two distinct prin- 
ciples or rules of action. One is the law of revelation as con- 
tained in the Scriptures ; the other is the law of reason is 
found in the conscience and intellect of man. One is what 
holy men, speaking and writing as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost, have recorded for our instruction and sanctifid- 
tion in the Old and New Testaments. The other is what the 
human mind, unenlightened by special Divine teaching, and nn- 
aided by the Scriptures, is capable of discovering upon moral 
and religious subjects. 

Here are two sources of knowledge, in a good degree dis- 
tinct, and independent; and if theyfte not the only, they are 
the chief, media by which truth is conveyed to the soul. 

Although the two laws, that of natural reason (for we find no 
better term to designate it) and that of special, written revela- 
tion, are in some measure distinct, they are not contradictory. 
One is the counterpart of the other. They are two powerhl 
reflectors, having a common focus, and that focus is one of in- 
tense light and heat. True, their two faces may be turned in 
opposite directions; then wild and unconcentrated light will be 
irradiated ; but this is their unnatural position. They were 
made to stand face to face ; each to strengthen and intensify 
the other. 

As to how far, precisely, the knowledge of mankind has been 
derived, respectively, from these two laws or sources of infor- 
mation, it is perhaps impossible to decide ; for the light from 
both has been so interblended, that we cannot thoroughly sep- 
arate and analyze it. We are certain that man, without the 
aid of the Bible, from the light of his own moral and intellec- 
tual nature, is capable of knowing much concerning his Creator 
himself, his duty, and his destiny. How far he might have pro- 
gressed in this kno\yledge but for the fall and subsequent sin 
fulness of the race, we do not know. And should he still us< 
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is best endeavors, it is impossible to decide how far, without 
he Scriptares, he might jet advance in the apprehension of 
loral and roligions troth. On this point there exists the wid- 
st range of opinion ; some maititaining that nearly every truth 
>f the Bible lies within the reach of natural reason, and were 
lot our faculties blinded by selfishness, and misdirected, would 
)e unerringly discovered ; others, holding that the human soul 
nost necessarily remain, on moral subjects, in blank darkness, 
except as the rays of the Bible are shed upon it. They even 
suppose that the very limited and imperfect knowledge oS God 
and duty which exists in the lieathen world has been handed 
lown by tradition from those who once enjoyed direct teach- 
logs from heaven. 

This difference of opinion, unimportant though at first view 
it may appear, has laid the foundations of two powerful, and, 
in many respects, opposing systems of theolog}\ For con- 
feoience, they may be styled the Rationalistic and the Bib- 
lical. ^ 

The first, or rationalistic school, whose source is in Oerma- 
\j, but whose streams flow throughout Christendom, delights 
worship at the shrine of Reason. It practically deifies the 
loman intellect, and expatiates eloquently upon the God-like 
raculties and boundless resources of the soul. In obtaining re- 
ligions knowledge, man's exalted nature, his intuitive percep- 
tions, his innate sense of fitness, his experience of the past, his 
observation and reflection, and his purely scientific discoveries 
constitute his main dependence. Having by this a priori pro- 
cess determined wliat sys*tcm of doctrinestond duties olght to 
be adopted, he then turns to the Bible, not so much to Icarii 
what it teaches as to obtain evidence in support of its own pre- 
formed conclusions. Those passages which seem naturally to 
harmonize are seized upon with avidity, and held up in triumph. 
Others that are less tractable, or perhaps, in stern conflict, are 
put to the metaphysical and philological rack and tortured un- 
til from very agony they renounce their natural meaning and 
endorse the favorite doctrine. Thus, to change the comparison, 
the Bible is turned into a musical instrument, and made to p'ay 
any tune which fanc,v or theory may demand. 
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Nor 18 this all. The spirit of self-sulBciency and pride tbal 
such a system generates and fosters, will not long be satisfied 
with giving the Bible a secondary position j in the end it viD 
cast it out altogether. Those doctrines which at first were 
professedly based on the Bible, will soon be advocated inde 
pendently of it, and those forced interpretations which were 
once resorted to will be abandoned, and the Scriptures them- 
selves, in part, at least, be repudiated. The giant intellect ol 
the nineteenth century, will have outgrown the antiquated and 
puerile teachings of Moses and Paul, and even of Jesus Christ! 
Thus the soul's sheet-anchor is tlirown away, and she is left to 
drift at the mercy of storms, rocks, and sand-bars, on the shore- 
less sea of fortuitous speculation. This is no fancy sketch, as 
the history of modern transcendentalism in Europe and Amerid 
too painfully testify. 

The second, or Biblical school in theology, as it claims to be, 
is the converse of the rationalistic, and is scarcely nearer the 
truth. Its peculiarilf is, that it ignores reason that it may ex- 
alt revelation. It would utterly extinguish the light of nature 
in order to convince men how much they need that of the 
scriptures. It would put out the eyes of one of our guidei 
that we may become the more sensible of our dependence oi 
the other. According to this school, reason, in the sphere o 
morals and religion, is comparatively worthless. It reveal 
nothing reliable in respect to the existence, character and goT 
ernment of God; nothing concerning the duty and destiny o 
man. Reason is not to be trusted ; and men arc warned againa 
following i:s counsels as if, like satan, it were an enemy, am 
had no' mission but* to deceive. We must not only go to th 
Bible alone for an understanding of truth and duty, but w 
must go to it with no fixed principles, with no standard ( 
judgment, with no established faith whatever. The mind, 
mere tabula vasa, must receive from the Bible whatever io 
prcssion its words are adapted to produce. Says one of th 
greatest lights of the present century, and strongest advocate 
of this theory, — Dr. Chalmers, — "In studying your Bible it i 
a question of pure criticism, your grammar and your dictionar 
is all you need. You are to interpret the Bible just as if yo 
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ew nothing before." Thus all reliance upon the light of na- 
re, upon the intuitions of reason, and upon the teachings of 
eat and good men of our own and other ages, is to be reject- 
; and we must come to the Bible with our grammar and dic- 
^nary as if, up to that moment, we knew absolutely nothing, 
en of this school are fond of writing works on the Divine 
thoritjr of the Scriptures, and they usually employ at least 
If their space in attempting to remove the rubbish, t . e., in 
iproving the validity of human reason, in crying down the 
^t of nature, and showing that mankind must necessarily 
.Te remained in total darkness on all religious subjects 

the end of time, had not a direct revelation from Qod 
•me to their relief. They think in this way to exalt the 
ible. 

Now while this theory contains much of truth, it is truth, min- 
ed with vitiating error. It mistakes fundamentally the gen- 
al plan upon which the Bible was written, and seemingly the 
gect for which it was written. It assumes what the Bible dc- 
ss, namely, that man, without the Scriptures, is utterly and 
cessarily ignorant of God and duty. The whole struc{uro of 
e Bible is a practical rejection of this dogma ; for it cvcry- 
bere takes for granted the general existence of such knowl- 
Ige among men. Those who have not the written law are a 
w unto themselves. In respect to most of the fundamental 
rJDciples of natural and revealed religion, the Scriptures sel- 
9m if ever attempt by argument to prove, or even by states 
CDt to assert, their truth ; they assume that these are under- 
tood and admitted, and then proceed to reason from them as 
'om a common standard. 

The theory in question, then, while it was intended to honor 
evelation, is ^ reproach to it. Not only does it assume to be 
riser than God, but it strikes down the only agency by which 
he Bible can be interpreted, and a consistent system of theo- 
ogical science evolved from it. All science pre-supposes the 
CQpwledge and admission of certain fundamental principles ; 
ind consists in bringing the facts, and deductions from those 
principles, into their just and harmonious relations. Unless 
the principles themaelres are anderstoodf agience is \mpomV>U. 
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Now the fundamental principles of theological science are pr 
cisely those which the Bible does not assert, . bat assumes i 
already known and admitted ; such; for example, as the ezi 
tence of God, the distinction- between right and wrong, and bi 
man accountability. If, then, we must come to the Bible m 
Burning that we know nothing, that we have no common stanc 
ard of judgment and appeal, how is it possible to understan 
the Scriptures, and much more, to reduce theology to a science 
It cannot be done ; and is never, by a person who knows wha 
science is, attempted. Every theologian who merits the naoH 
whatever his theory may be, has in his own mind certain foodi 
mental principles which he docs not attempt to prove, bo 
which he never calls in question; and these principles const 
tnte the substratum of his system.. And the system itself wil 
approach perfection in proportion as its author, if he be comp( 
tent to reason logically, assumes the very principles which ar 
assumed rather than asserted in the Word of God. He may no 
come to the Bible professing that he knows nothing, and yc 
hope to become a reliable theologian. Such a person is mac 
more likely to plunge into the wildest fanaticism, or contnu 
into the narrowest bigotry, than to obtain the truth. Shoul 
the history of fanaticism and bigotry ever be written, we shoul 
find much of it to have had its origin in the theory that the ligl 
of nature and of reason is not to be trusted } and that the Scrij 
tures are to be expounded, not in the light of those great pri 
ciples which underlie the Scriptures themselves, but in vici 
simply, of their grammatical construction. 

Thus we see that the two laws referred to in the text, tl 
Rationalistic and the Biblical, are liable to perversion ; and 
shall be the further endeavor of this article to separate tl 
truth that is in them from the errors with which ),hey have be< 
encumbered. This can best be accomplished by prosecutii 
the inquiry, what, respectively, is the province of each of thei 
laws with reference to the other. 

And, first, what is the province of the human intellect wil 
reference to the sacred Scriptures ? It is, as we shall see, 
province of vast extent and responsibility. 

Beginning at th^foundacion, it is the province of reason t 
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decide as to whether or not the Bible is, indeed^ a revelation 
from God. The world is full of religions, and every religion 
hisits sacred books which claim to have come directly from 
heaven, and to contain the oclj true system of faith and prac- 
tice. These books, e. g., the Hindoo Shaster, the Mahometan 
Koran, and the Christian Bible, in their essential doctrines are 
opposed one to the other. Now by what authority do we admit 
the claim of one and reject that of the others. We answer, if 
our admission be anything other than blind credulity and su- 
perstition, it is solely on the authority of reason. We find 
these books all printed with the same type, all using the same 
words. There is no audible voice from heaven, or any other 
ootvard sign to convince us that one is inspired any more than 
the other. What then must we do to decide ? Plainly we 
most cast them all into the alembic of reason and thus test 
their merits. We must try their doctrines whether they be 
eonformable to natural justice ; we must examine their miracles 
rfacthcr they be not spurious ; we must study their prophecies 
whether they be not forgeries. We must acquaint ourselves 
with their histories, in short with the whole circle of internal 
and external evidence on which they rest for support. In this 
regard, supposing we are equally ignorant of each, wc must 
treat the Koran and the Bible alike. Doubtless the result will 
be that we shall reject the Koran, and embrace the Bible as an 
inspired book ; but in each case it is reason that decides. The 
Bible bears the test which it is the province of the intellect to 
impose upon it, therefore it is accepted ; but if it could not 
(thanks be to God it can) bear the investigation, it ought to be 
and would be rejected. 

But not only does reason, as we have seen, decide upon the 
authority and Divine inspiration of the Horiptures, but it goes 
further, and erects its own standards of judgment. There can 
be no judgmefit where there is noi comparison ; and there can 
be no comparison where there is no standard, or test with 
which to compare. What is the standard by which reason is to 
juJge of the Bible ? Can revelation itself prescribe the tests 
I'V which the question of its own truth should be settled ? Grant 
<'«^, and anjr boot cad prove itself Divine, any crimiuaV c^u 
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prove himself innocent. The Bible, until proved true, has bo 
authority, and noUiing to say or do but submit patiently to the 
investigation. Ii is the prerogative of reason to prescribe her 
own standards, and to apply her own tests. And the standardi 
it is to set up, are those moral convictions written by the fing^ 
of Ood on the heart, and which make man a law to himseU 
We refer to such convictions as those of right, and justice, and 
honor, which are deep laid in the foundations of our moral na- 
ture. A religion that subverts these we must reject, be its evi- 
dences what they may. A religion, for example, which con- 
mands us to hate and injure society, reason must instantly dis. 
card, without even waiting to examine its proof. Mr. Locke, in 
his essay on the understanding, has well remarked that, ''no 
proposition can be received for Divine revelation, or obtain the 
assent due to all such, if it be contrary to our clear intuitive 
knowledge. Because this would be to subvert the principles 
and foundation of all knowledge, eridence and assent whatever, 
and deliver the soul into the domain of fanaticism.'' Such a 
proposition or professed revelation may, indeed, conflict with 
our opinions and theories ; it may contain doctrines which lie 
above and beyond our limited comprehensions, and yet be Di- 
yinely inspired. All this we should expect to find in a rerela- 
tion from heaven ; for we find it everywhere in the works and 
providences of God. But a system of religion that oflers it- 
self to our faith must not contradict our reason ; for this is 
man's ultimate and final test of truth. If he cannot trust here 
he can believe nothing. 

But the province of reason does not stop here. Having ac- 
cepted the Scriptures as a revelation from God, it is still her 
mission to become their expounder. The Bible, like all other 
books, must bo interpreted ; and it has some difficulties of ex- 
position peculiar to itself. These arise from its great antiqui- 
ty and the consequent obscurity of its allusions; from its 
strong, bold, and figurative style ; from its fragmentary and 
miscellaneous rather than connected and scientific arrangement; 
and from the deeply spiritual and infinitely profound nature of 
the themes which it treats. Now such a book of all others 
must bo interpreted ; and reason must give us the rules of ex- 
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position. Reason must compare Scripture with Scripture, and 
doctrine with doctrine, or in many cases the truth will not be 
fouml. Many truths, and the most essential ones in the Bible, 
are indeed so plain that a child can understand them ; but it 
miist be a child that is capable of thinking and reasoning that 
can do it. Other of its teachings are hard to comprehend, and 
the most vigorous thinkers and earnest believers cannot agree 
ts to the meaning. Now suppose we discard all rules or laws 
of intei-pretation, and all reasoning upon the meaning of the 
•Scriptures, and set down with only our grammar and dictionary 
to find omt the signification of the words, and to give to every 
pi^sage its exact and literal rendering, what will be the result ? 
There are no depths of extravagance into which such a reader 
vill Bot be plunged. The Bible, to him, will be a source of as 
orach darkness as light. This does not imply that the Bible is 
in obscure book, or that none but priests and popes can under- 
stand it; but it does imply that he who reads it to profit must 
096 his reason, his common sense, that faculty with which every 
rational being is endowed, and endowed that it may be exer- 
cised, and as much in religion and in the study of the Scrip- 
tures, as in anything else. God*s revelation was not intended 
to supersede the necessity of thought, but to arouse and invig- 
orate it. His language to man is, '' Come, now let us reason to- 
gether," " search the Scriptures," " prove all things, hold fast 
that which is good," " Buy the truth and sell it not." To obey 
these injunctions we must employ our reason in the exposition 
of particular texts, and in the development of given doctrines. 
Bat the province of reason is yet broader. It is the part of 
reason not only to explain particular passages and develop iso- 
lated doctrines, but to unfold from the Scriptures a complete 
\v3tcm of theological science. The Bible is not a scientific 
treatise, yet it involves the elements of perfect science. It is 
not technically a book of philosophy ; yet it assumes and is 
founded upon a perfect system of psychology and ethics. But 
the science and philosophy of the Scriptures must be elabora- 
ted by reason. It is its province to take the materials there 
provided and construct them into a system, into a science ; dia- 
pering the great ceotral truth of the Bible, and arTa\i?iTi% 
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every subordinate doctrine around that centre in its hamunii 
ous and natural relations. Tiiis is a task requiring inteui 
study and great power of logical analysis. It is reason's no- 
blest work. 

And in performing this work, the human intellect must be on 
its guard at two points. It must avoid the frequent and fatal 
mistake of deriving its materials, not from the Bible, but froa 
its own indcpendeut reasonings. And, secondly, it must see to 
it that the system it constructs, is not in conflict with well 
established facts and principles in what is termed nature. 
Progress in the physical sciences, e. g*., in geology and astrono- 
my, must lead to certain modifications in Biblical interpreta- 
tion. Let those modifications be made, and fear not that re- 
ligion will sufier. We can scarely do the Bible a greater iign- 
ry or dishonor than when, to protect certain commonly received 
interpretations, we deny and reject the facts of natural science. 
8uch a course arms the enemy, and weakens our own fortreis. 
Religion and science, rightly understood, are one and harmoni- 
ous. They are not opposing citadels, frowning defiance upon each 
other, and their troops brandishing their armor in hostile atti- 
tude. They have too many common foes, in ignorance and 
prejudice, in passion and vice, to admit of their lawfully wa8^ 
ing their strength in a useless warfare upon each other. Sci- 
ence has a foundation, and so has religion. Let them unite 
their foundations, and the basis will be broader; and they will 
be two compartments of one great fabric reared to the glory of 
Uod. Let the one be the outer, and the other the inner, court. 
In the one let us look, and admire, and adore ; in the other let 
those who have faith kneel and praise and pray. Let the one 
be the sanctuary where human learning may present its richest 
incense as an offering to God ; and the other the holiest of all, 
separated from it by a veil now rent in twain, and in which, ou 
a blood-sprinkled mercy-seat, we pour out the love of a recon- 
ciled heart, and hear the oracles of the living God. To secure 
this harmony and union is the province of reason. 

And the human intellect, with respect to the Bible, must do 
one thing more. It must take the principles which the Scrip- 
tures contain, and faithfully apply them to such practical and 
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matory qQestions as were not recognized when the inspired 
rd was formed, bot which the providence of Ood has devel- 

in these latter days; (such, e.g.j as total abstinence from 
ise of intoxicating liquors, and the iniquity of human slave- 
Grant that the Bible says nothing directly upon certain 
3rn aspects of those, and many like topics, yet does it con- 
no principles that by fair implication and application, relate 
lem ? The Bible is a book of principles, and there is no 
fld question to which they may not, and should not, be appli- 
If reason refuses honestly and faithfully to make this ap- 
ition, and to give it prominence as the case demands, she is 
3 to herself, to God, to the world, and to the Bible. We grant 
task may sometimes be difficult, and may demand in us much 
rer, and thought, and firmness ; still it is the province and 
r of reason to perform it, even at the cost of opposition and 
)quy. The Bible must be made to speak out, not in oppo- 
>n to the dead sins of the Jewish nation merely, but in de- 
ciation of the living crimes of our own day. 
Dch is the province of reason with respect to revelation. What, 
', is the province of revelation with reepect to reason ? If 

thought has occurred to any one, that reason has been too 
:h exalted, we shall now see that revelation is exalted yet 
re. Reason is the footstool, revelation is the firmament. 
•"Irst of all, then, it is the province of the Bible, having once 
n accepted as of Divine authority, to become, on all ques- 
ts where her voice is clear and definite, the end of contro- 
sy, the arbiter of dispute. There may be topics on which 

Bible has nothing definite to utter ; of these wc do not now 
ak. But those questions, whether of faith or practice, upon 
ich the Scripture teaching is pointed and positive, and they 
) as numerous as they are weighty, are, by that authority 
>ne, at once, and forever settled. When reason has accepted 
! Bible as God's word, it may not obtrude its own theories 
opinions in contradiction or modification of that word. In- 
id, it is heresy, it is treason for her to have any opinions con- 
ry to a plain " Thus saith the Lord." In the presence of 
4'b confessedly revealed truth, reason is to embrace andcon- 
3; but it may not speculate or doubt, lest she make Oo^ ^ 
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liar, or claim to be his superior in knowledge. We press 
point because of its inGnite importance, and especially becaM 
we sec everywhere a disposition, after admitting the Bible tobs 
an inspired book, immediately to commence theorizing and 
opinionating upon its plainestand most important doctrine8,nB- 
til their vital power is destroyed. All this is a perversion of 
reason, and an encroachment upon the sacred province of SciJ|F 
turc. Reason may speculate where written revelation is silent 
or obscure, but where its voice is heard and understood, rei* 
son must bow reverently and obey. This view imparts to tlie 
Bible immense value, and crowns it with infinite honor. No 
other view can render it worthy to have emanated from Ood, 
or to be accepted by man ; yet, had it been universally receired 
and practically acted upon, how had the church been saved from 
cold speculation and bitter strife. Instead of being like t 
house divided against itself, she had stood a united host, "fiur^ 
as the moon, and terrible'' to the wicked '' as an army with bifl- 



ners," 



It is the further province of the Bible to assist reason wheit 
before she had some glimmerings of light from nature; but 
especially to reveal new truths, and truths of the highest mt^ 
nitude, which uninspired reason could not have apprehended. 
There are some stars that never could have been discovered 
but by the telescope ; so there are some truths that never could 
have been discovered but by the telescope of revelation. As 
the old astronomers guessed at the existence of unrevealed 
stars, so the old philosophers guessed at the existence of nnre* 
vealcd truths ; but those truths were never apprehended, and 
felt to be truths, till tliey were brought to light in the oracles 
of God. For the whole redemptive scheme through. Jesus 
Christ, who brought life and immortality to light, we are wholly 
indebted to the Bible. Left to nature, man felt that he was t 
sinner, but as to how he should become just with God, was to 
him the mystery of mysteries. What a province does the Bi- 
ble reign over, and how precious does it appear in our eyes, 
when we find this question of questions in which our eternal inter- 
ests are involved, laid open and explained on its sacred pages I 
In comparison; and in practical value, the light of reason is & 
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lA-fire blazing in the mid-daj sun. He who wonid be saved, 
Alt tarn from the fires of his own kindling, to 6od*s word ; he 
inst confess his sins, and offer his devotions, not on the altar 
fnatore, but at the foot of the cross; he must plead for mcr- 
f, not justice ; and he must accept of salvation as a gift through 
'esns Christ onr Lord. Such revelations it is the province of 
he Bible, not reason, to make. 

But there are other truths which the human intellect docsap- 
iivhend, on which it is the province of the Scriptures to shed 
nereased light. The distance of the stars is measured by tak- 
Bg observations from different points. So the same truth which 
saj be seen to exist from one position, may be measured and 
Bore accurately defined when examined from two — from rea- 
on, and from the Bible's stand point. This is, emphatically, 
he case with almost every truth (except mathematical and moral 
ixioms) which the light of nature reveals. We may instance the 
nind's apprehension of God, of its own accountability, and of 
ts immortality. If it can know these truths without the Bible, 
t can know them more perfectly with it. The influence of the 
;wo is reciprocal ; one increasing the light of the other. A brace 
eaning against a building, if it have a separate foundation, 
irfaile it in part supports that building, is itself in part support- 
ed by it. So reason and revelation are mutual helpers. Each 
rornishes the other with data. Walking side by side, each car- 
ries its own light and bears its own weapons of defence and at- 
tack, so that one aiding the other, they are both kept from 
itombling, protected against enemies, and led on to victory. 

Bat after all, it is the grand province of the Bible, made pow- 
erful by the Holy Ghost, to act directly upon reason itself, to 
humble, to exalt, and to sanctify it. Man, with all his knowl- 
edge and powers of knowing, is alienated from God, he is un- 
der the dominion of pride and self-confidence, and in the way to 
eternal death. The Bible comes to redeem him, and to do this 
by shedding light into his intellect, that his errors may be cor- 
rected, and love into his heart, that his sins may be removed. 
It docs this by revealing to him the love of God in Christ, and 
seeking to persuade him that his Maker is worthy of his confi- 
dence, and to indace him to submit hia own judgment and ^V\\ 
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to the judgment and will of hia Creator. This is the BibM 
great mission, its pecnliar province ; and whoerer orerlooks tUl 
cardinal fact will under estimate its worth, and pervert its df> 
sign. Nor will the mission of the Bible be accomplished, or 
its value diminished, till the last sinner is redeemed, or the dn- 
ma of earth has come to an end. 

Such are the relations of the human intellect and the sacret 
Scriptures. And, now, did our limits admit, we should, in conch- 
sion, dwell upon the importance of keeping these relations dis- 
tinctly in mind, and giving them their proper influence in shap- 
ing our sentiments and in regulating our lives. Gould ibis be 
accomplished, we should see how the views which we have ex- 
pressed are adapted to harmonize philosophy and faith ; to tI- 
talize one, and to intellectualize the other. The two have often 
been treated as if in conflict. Reason has been regarded as the 
enemy of faith, and faith has too often ignored reason. Thus 
have men put asunder what God had joined together. Werefte 
mutual relations of both rightly understood, the bans of matri- 
mony would be proclaimed, and a marriage ceremony performed 
which should unite the two in indissoluble and loving union. 
Each should bless and help on the other. Reason should teach 
Faith to think, and Faith should teach Reason to believe. 

Another result would be that the cavils and objections of in- 
fidelity would be put to silence. Its charge, constantly reiter- 
ated against the Christian religion is, that it is irrational, and 
cannot bear the test of investigation. As held and taught bf 
Popery and some Protestants, the charge is too true. But 
against the views which have now been expounded, the accusa- 
tion is, and at a glance is seen to be, false. 

Still another advantage of keeping these relations in mind 
is, that it enables us to enforce the truth upon the hearts of 
sinners with a double power. The conscience will be stormed 
from a double battery. It has no liiding place.' If it flies to 
the Bible or to nature it is pursued and pierced with the arrows 
of truth. It cannot escape responsibility, and is likely in the 
end to make God its refuge. 

Still another advantage would be the increase of knowledge 
and growth in grace on the part of Christians. The heart and 
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tellect would mutoally stimulate and strengthon each oth- 
teason would have a firmer grasp, faith a stronger basisi 
le whole man would grow up unto the fulness of the stat- 
' Christ 

these advantages must all be dismissed with only this 
kg notice, while we add, in conclusion, that much as we 
1 bless God for the gift of reason and the light of nature, 
ir main dependence for eternal life is upon the teachings 
i Bible. Let us approach it with reverence and affection 
iith; for 

'* Within this ample volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries ! 
Happiest they of human race, 
To whom their God has given graccy 
To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 
To lift the latch, to force the way ; 
And better had they ne'er been born 
Than read to doubt or read to scom.** 
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A AND THB SuPKBN ATVRAL, as together constittitfDic the one Syiitem of Ood. 
Iora«e BushneU. Second edition. New York : ISoQ. Charles Soribner. 

(author in this work comes up manfully to the question of our times as 
matter of Christianity. The question is certainly to be be met on new 
lis: Is Christianity natural or supernatural T Is it some form of unfold- 
tore, or is it something which, however intimately associated with na- 
8 not of it, bat superior to it! Is it true, according to the title of this 
that nature and the supernatural together constitute the one system of 
that they are parts of one consistent whole ; that nature sustains in 
le whole, a place subordinate to Christianity as belonging to the super- 
il? 

Boshnell, (who, though he may not excel others in the power of 
ht, usually does excel others in modes of conceptioh and expression on 
fficult subject,) sets out with the fact that all men instinctively believe 
sopemsturml. That this fact lies at the foundation of the ancient my- 
iea of all lands, is a point which he makes in common With others. The 
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intellect in progress of agei comes to the ttsk of finding the endeooe 
which theae mythologies reet as descripiive of the supoTostora]. It eiii 
either with prooouncing them false or simply descriptiTC of nature. lo eilhii 
case it hanishes them as the basis of religion. They resolTe the whole iw* 
trine concerning the gods into a history of nature. So did the sophists asMf 
the Greeks ; and so, their successors among the Romans ; so attempted tke 
Sadducees among the Jews, and had they not attacked that which is in fsrilj 
the supernatural, their success would hate been like that of their feUsn 
among the heathen. 

The last example shows that a snpernatural religion will be as oertaiitf 
put to the test of philosophic criticism as one from man ; that ao the Clnii* 
tian religion is now passing through that ordeal. It of coorse has befoiekMi 
tried, but the present test has its peculiarities. What is to betbefatsrf 
Christianity? Can it maintain itself against the forces that would destroy it 
as altogether unfounded ? Still more as pertaining to the test of oar tintt, 
can it maintain itself as falling under the genus supernatural as eontradiilii- 
goished from nature in all its possible forms and deTclopmentsI This is iM 
question to be settled : " What Ipropo9t" ssys the author, '' is stm^y ikiii 
to find a legitimate place for the supemcUwral in ihe system of Ood and Am 
it as a necessary pari of the divine system itself /* And of eoorse that the n- 
pernatural includes Christianity. 

What are the forms in which the opposite doctrine most be met! *'TIm 
relics of the old school of denial and atheism," represented by Hnme and thi 
French philosophers ; then come the Pantheists, who confound God sad im- 
ture, and thus render the supernatural impossible ; then Ucitariana, many tf 
whom have unconsciously confounded Christianity and nature by repieseati^ 
the former as a self-culture, instead of regeneration ; ** Again, the myrti' 
schools of Associationists/' who propose the salvation of the race,, not by 
Divine help, but by development of nature; then spiritualists, phrenoIogiitSt 
and politicians, who see no relation of Government to God ss above hoaiB 
will. Indeed, worse than all, the evangelical ministers themselves, io their 
very preaching, not unfrequenlly assume, unconsciously, premises that imply 
that Christianity is a part of nature. Physicians and scientific investigaton 
of all kinds, who concern themselves mainly with matter, and mechanics, who 
deal principally in their thoughts as well as with their hands with physisil 
forces, are all, or nearly all, gliding unconsciously, it may be, into the enor 
in question. 

The author limits the term nature to express that part of the univerae boon^ 
in the relation of cause and effect. Thus, as a starting point to illustrate tlie 
supernatural, he makes man, so fsr as his will is concerned, supernatural: 
for the will is not bound in the relstion of cause and effect ; it is a free actitg 
power. It can act from itaelf upon the chain of cause and effect, and throngh 
that chain produce effects; thus the will is creative. This is strikingly seea 
in sin, the action of free powers in a wrong direction, and through ihe chain 
of cause and effect changing all nature to a state of unnature. 

There are degrees in the supernatural ; above man in power are deflDom 
and angels ; above all created willa is the uncreated. All these free-aetiig 
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en liave, as a theatraof aetioQ, aatim. This is the eonmioo term to all 
'SIS as a stMidiag^plsee. The great system of God coosists, therefore, 
r]j of the kingdoms of powers— the empire of the sopernstarsl ; and that 
ire, instead of KroitiDg the freedom of powers, only affords to them condi- 
• of fps e d oa a. 

rnnn, demon and angel, ereated wiila, can act open the chain of caose 
efleet not being ineludad in the chain — if ihey can act supernatorally, it is 
ply ahsnrd to soppuse that God has eeaaed to he a cause. It is absurd to 
pose thst he has so fettered himself, that though man and demon come 
m upon natnre sapematorally, with a sort of mirscle, to chsnge nature to 
store, he baa no freedom to ehange onnature back to nature. Gad, 
refbre, ia free to answer prayer, to direct in providence, to come not in 
lele. 

IhristisnHy issopemstoral. The author of it, Christ, cannot, by any possi- 
y, be dsssed simply with men. His life waa right from beginning to 
• ; he had not to begin by repentance and confession, like all men who 
w aay thing of genoine piety ; he had no mistakes to rectify ; no wrongs 
ike baek. Christ aa the inoamation is the great central supernatural fact 
Im aupematural aystem, as it eomes for redemption. This fact being 
•ted, all other facts of Christianity muat in reaaon be easily conceded. In- 
ation, eooTersion, mirscles, prayer, providence, are all only so many forms 
be sopernstarsl, and aa to the difficulty of conception, not to be thought of 
r admitting the incarnation. 

Im soperoatural, in all ita forms, in every department, including miracles 
providenee, is systematic. Conversion is no chsnce affair. The super- 
iral power in its highest form to change man from a state of unnature to 
ire is revealed. Its conditions of effective out-going are revealed. Thoae 
litions the supemstoral human will may freely accept. That converting 
'er acts by no freak or caprice. The supernstural is not disorderly only in 

liracles msy be now aa well as ever. Conversion is now, miracles may be. 
) author eonclodea they have never eeaaed, and that they occur now at 
t in the form of gifta of healing, and the speaking with tongues. It is not 
DQch hia point to insist ihey are, as to insist that it is naturalistic as op> 
id to Chriatian, to maintain, as some do, that miracles are not to be re- 
ed now aa well as in the paat on testimony. I'hst onr Christianity is 
ngly tinctured with the doctrine of the Sadducees, he stoutly maintains. 
I the main, we can most heartily endorse the doctrines of this volume, 
tenns employed may not always be in their legitimate sphere, but with 
there is no good reason to find fault when the difficulty of the themes is 
idered and the author defines his own usage. His view of satan as the 
lity of evil powers and not a person, we think he fails to make out ; his 
tationa to the term miracle, we think, not complete, but they are good so 
IS they go ; there are some points a little over-done, we presume as by re- 
m from the materialistic philosophy of the times, but on the whole, he is 
irkably well-balanced, conaidering how much new ground he has gone 
. With the spirit and aim Mod geoenl riewa of the author we have the 

JO 
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most aniimited fellowship, and believe his work not only a valuable contribu- 
tion toward a true philosophy, but a token of the near approach of the advance 
of the church to a new grade of power and glory. 

At the same time we thus write, we have no doubt but that the book will 
greatly shock some good Christians, and still more, alarm others whose re- 
ligion has been received at second hand. Perhaps it is for the latter effect the 
book is to be peculiarly prized. The author himself expresses the fear thai 
materials may be drawn from his book to feed the fires of fanaticism. Per- 
haps that is true, but it will be only because persons fail to apprehend the 
scope and system of the author. Those who read the book with due care, 
will not only be greatly profited intellectually, but will feel that they have 
had a peculiar communion with Christ as the author of their redemption. 

There is another hope we have had while studying this book, viz.: that the 
day is at hand when Christians of every name will better apprehend the mean- 
ing of each other. This book will certainly contribute to that end. It has 
not fallen to our lot to read a work which so exactly expresses the general 
views held by Freewill Baptists in relation to the sovereignty of God and the 
freedom of man, and the relation of that freedom to the kingdom of redemp- 
tion. So we might say of the view which the fathers held as to the call to 
the ministry and the preaching of the Gospel. The preaching of the gospel 
was, in the main, with them in theory and practice, the announcement of su- 
pernatural facts, facts indicative of God*s power out of nature, and declaring 
to men their privilege of becoming the subjects of God*s saving power. With 
what wonderful results they bore their testimony before men, that God was at 
hand always with his word to do the work in every willing heart. Just in 
the proportion that preaching has been crowded out by moral essays and ar- 
guments addressed merely to the judgment, our ministry has lost its power 
over the hearts of men. Education has, in too many instances among us, as 
among others, educated men away from the Bible and its doctrines, and their 
power to a godless and powerless material philosophy. May the mighty 
force of education among us always be employed to draw men to God and not 
from him. We know not another work more adapted to our wants in this 
regard than the one with which we now unwillingly part. 

Ow THB Authorized Vbrsiow op ths Nbw Testament, in connection with some 
recent proposmis for iU revision. By Richard Chenevix French, D. D., Dean of 
Westminster, ftc, &c. Kedficld: 34 Beekman St., New York. 185^. 1 Vol. 12mo. 
pp. 188. 

Biblical Criticism has made many important achievements during the last 
SOO years; and the question of revising the version of King James is one 
which can no longer be kept down or postponed. Though many extrava- 
gant things are said, and still more are intimated, respecting the defects and 
faults of the authoiized version, yet its most enthusiastic eulogists, who are 
competent to form an opinion, are forced to admit that it contains some mani- 
fest interpolations, some renderings really incorrect, and others far from being 
the happiest and best. And though some uf the attempts at revision have 
shown weakness and presumption enough to provoke ridicule, and others have 
ahowQ faults enough to make teverential readers sad, still the feeling is every 
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kf gainbg groand, thai a aarioaa attempt to revise the English Bible is 
proper and inevitable. 

A treatise oo Bible reTision by sach a man ss Dean French, must arrest 
lUeotioa at the present time. His previous works have given him a high 
nok ss a philologist ; his ecclesiaslical position renders his utterances influ- 
Mttial ; and his well known conservative tendencies give a guarantee that he 
will ssj nothing in favor of revision beyond what his convictions as a manly 
ud scholarly critie require. 

We have read the work with a very deep interest. It shows large learn- 
iig, but is wholly free from pedantry. He appears confltantly as the calm, 
Mdest, reverent student, — never playing ofl* Sir Oracle. He faithfully and 
iloiost aSeetionately sets forth the ordinary and remarkable excellencies of the 
esouDon version, and yet points out, with great clearness and simplicity, the 
^ands on which a revision is called for, and the principles which ought to 
goiera the labors of those who undertake the work. Almost any intelligent 
mder, though knowing nothing of the original tongues, can readily appreci- 
ate hb reasoning and understand his examples. He looks fully in the face the 
diieoltiee in the way of effecting a satisfactory revision, and seeks to point 
Mt the proper method of procedure, bo that these difficulties may be, as far as 
poisible, overcome. Only in one instance does his catholicity of spirit seem 
to suffer eclipse, and his episcopacy become exalted to prominence. Rather 
iiMsiBgly to us, he seems stooping, in a half conscientious and half patroniz- 
ing way, to consent that others than churchmen may be allowed to participate 
iathe work of revision. Thus he speaks: 

" Nay, of such immense importance would it be to carry with us, in what- 
ever might be done, the whole Christian people of England, that it would be 
desirable to invite all scholars — all who represented any important portion of 
ibe Biblical scholarship of the land, — to assist with their suggestions here, 
ereo though they might not belong to the church. Of course they would be 
^iked as scholars, not as Dissenters.''* 

The Italics are ours. There is do recognition of any help that could pos- 
sibly come from this side of the sea, outside of ihe churchy and a doubt is ex- 
pressed whether American Episcopacy would either cooperate or sympathize 
iDQch. John Bull is still himself now snd then. 

The following paragraph, while it shows that bigotry and misrepresentation 
ietve their traces behind them even till now, is nevertheless quite as accepta- 
ble to us as would be the labored condescension, suggested above, toward the 
dissenting Biblical critics who are already honored in two hemispheres. 

'* Setting aside, then, the so-called Baptists, — who of course could not be 
itvited, seeing that they demand, not a translation of Scripture, but an inter- 
pretation, and that in their own sense, — there are no matters of doctrine, or 
even of discipline, likely to come into debate, which should render it impossi- 
ble for such dissenters as accept our doctrinal articles to take a share in this 
^ork — as regarded not from its ecclesiastical, but its scholarly point of view.^' 

With all doe respect for the Deanery of Westminster in particular, and the 
Eftglish cfaorch in general, we are somewhat grateful that the care of the 
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EngliBh Bible and the work of pressing its teachings home upon the hearts of 
men, are not committed by Profidence solely to the hands of British Episco- 
palians. 

Yet again we commend this calm, able and well-considered treatise to the 
eandid attention and the earnest study of our readers. They will thus be en- 
abled easily to understand the merits of this much debated question of Bible 
leTision. 

Tbb Nbw Tbstambnt, tranilated from the ori^nal Greek, with chronological arraage- 
ment of the sacred books, and ino proved divisions of chapters. Bv Leicester Am- 
brose Sawyer. Boston : John P. Jewett A Co., &c. 1858. 1 Vol. 12mo. pp. 423. 

This widely advertised work of Mr. Sawyer, waited for with much anxiety, 
has appeared, and is being pretty extensively circulated. We have looked 
over it, and given particular attention to some portions, with a view of form- 
ing a fair estimate of its character, both as a faithful translation, and as a ver- 
sion seeking to be substituted for the translation of King James. The volume 
has suggested the saying of many things, some of which must bo omitted, and 
others put down in the briefest way. 

And, first, the methods adopted to press the work into notice, and create a 
demand for large editions seem to U9, many of them, unfortunately chosen, 
injudicious, and, to use the mildest terms, morally questionable. 'The parad- 
ed testimonials to Mr. Sawyer's philological ability ; the story of his 20 years* 
labor ; the recommendations solicited by personal application for personal use, 
and then printed in the advertising columns of the secular and religious pa* 
pers ; the extravagant eulogies, — while the manuscript is yet clean in the 
printer's hands, — prepared by those who either really know nothing of the 
character of the work or have no capacity to form an opinion of its merits- 
all these things may be parts of the policy by which men gather reputation 
and make money, but they are not thereby rendered really wise or honorable. 
And all these things have been truly unfortunate accompaniments of the advent 
of Mr. Sawyer's translation. They will operate to induce a pre-judgment of 
the book, both by the critics and the common reader, and delay the just and de- 
cisive verdict which assigns it its true and final position among the products of 
Modern Biblical criticism. We hope the time may soon come when all such 
extravaf^ant puffing will be treated in such a way as to induce an abandonment 
of it from considerations that bear on the pocket, if the considerations that 
Address the conscience fail to reach their object. 

It is equally unwise and dishonorable to the critic's profession, to deal with 
every marked production as though it were a thesaurus of excellences, or a 
depository of all literary puerilities and abominations. There are other de- 
gvees of comparison than the superlative, and books may contain both chaff 
end wheat. The selection of a list of passages, manifestly improved by the 
liew translator, hardly justifies the statement that the book is " the greatest 
work of the age" ; and no pretended critic need be an object of envy, who 
piektout a dosen verses, where the new rendering is sure to strike the hurried 
reader most unfavorably, and, intimating that these are fair specimens of the 
work, dismiss the whole subject with a flippant witticism, or seek to awaken 
UidignatioB that such unclean hands have dared to meddle so profanely with 
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vhu is koly. It would be well for such critics to remember that a man's 
hud 6%nied character and reputation may no more be trifled with than a Greek 
Aspinte or a Hebrew vowel- point. But it is time we shouJd say a few words 
of the book itaelf. 

Mr. Sawyer has aodertaken a great work in this translation, and we are free 
10 aj that we do not think hira fully equal to it. The same thing, doubtless, 
night be said of moot other Biblical scholars who ha^e attempted or may at- 
(eapt it alone. And yet we most heartily approve of such undertakings, by 
ioHifidoal scholars in a private capacity, as well as by Committees and Coun- 
cib Qoder royal or eccleeiasiical patronage. And in this translation of the 
New Testament we think Mr. Sawyer has made a real and valuable contribu- 
tion to that Bible revision which is more and more loudly called for, and which 
ii jet to be completed, approved and adopted. Some of his variations from 
tbe aotborized version are decided improvements ; his arrangement of the 
books seems judicious in the main, and his division of the matter into chapters 
ud paragraphs aids the common reader very greatly in following and appre- 
ciatiog the course of thought, especially in the Pauline Epistles. He fur- 
nishes evidence of critical Greek scholarship, and there seems to be no con- 
oeioos theological bias determining his usual renderings. Clearly enough 
tkeie is here the fruit of much patient, earnest, conscientious, high-aimed la- 
bor ; and it is fruit of which healthy natures may partake with profit. 

We do not suppose Mr. S. deems this work incapable of improveD;ent *, but 
ntker that he is disposed to welcome all timely suggestions that may aid him 
jji revising it, so that its future editions may make a nearer approach to the 
reqaired aundard. Such suggestions should be freely made by those who 
Tenture an opinion, either to him or to the public. In several respects the work 
leems to us faulty. 

1. The author has consulted etymology too much in his renderings, and the 
una loquetidi too little. His translation of mttanoeo by the phrase, to change 
on^s mind, instead of io repent, is a good example. Usage is law in speech, 
and ought to be so recognized. 

2. His variations from the authorized version are unnecessarily numerous. 
Some of these variations really suggest that differences are sought^ as though 
the old phraseology was a thing to be got rid of. Opening the book at ran- 
dom, we find, instead of " One soweth and another reapeth," this somewhat 
UDgalar change, '' He that sows is one, and he that reaps is another." What 
i) SQcb a change made fort The old form is adequate, briefer, better, and 
thoroQghly idiomatic. Why needlessly ofl^^nd popular taste and awaken gen- 
eral prejudice I 

3. Words of Greek and Latin origin, not in general use, are often used in 
translating, instead of well known and equally expressive Saxon words ; or 
those are substituted (or these. Why should the author change the language 
^ the publican's prayer, and make him say, *' God be propitious to roe a 
sioner? '* giving op the word merciful^ which expresses the same thing to 
scholars, and much more to ordinary readers. This word merciful is of French 
origio, bat it illustrates the idea in the criticism, and occurs to us readily from 
i^ regret awakened by the change. 

6* 
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4. Sometimes there is an apparent eflbrt to be rhetorical in the rendenngs; 
and as if to atone for this, some other phrases suggest an attempt to speak 
down to the unlettered masses ; Knd the result is a loss of vigor, and an ap- 
proach to the style usually described as flat Have the author's philologicaly 
studies incapacitated him for the use of the simple, vigorous Saxon, virhieh is 
such a stiiking characteristic of King James's translation? 

5. In the attempt tT> give literal renderings, there is now and then a sacrifice 
of the E'iglish idiom, and the Greek is given us instead. The true idea of a 
literal translation is to put the English reader into the same relation to the 
text as the Greek reader sustains to the original record. 

Of course it was not to be expected that Mr. S. would attempt to translate 
haptizo ; and we observe that his rendering of eis in connection with accounts 
of baptisms, is to, instead of tn^o, which the authors of our version allowed, as, 
perhaps, a sort of sop thrown to Cerberus. However, we raise no quanel 
over this point. 

Bat we have aaid enough for the present We thank Mr. Sawyer for this 
translation. It is a work full of difficulty and delicacy ; and we do not Jcnov 
a great number of men who, under similar circumstances, would have been 
certain to succeed better. His labor will not be lost ; and we suppose that, if 
his attempt shall hasten the appearance of just such a translation as is demaad- 
ed, he will be grateful to see his own superseded. It is not presumption for 
htm to hope for so mnch. And if he should undertake a thorough revision of 
this translation, with a view of improving future editions, we think the addi- 
tional labor would yield a high reward. 

We should perhaps sdd that the mechanical features of the volume are wor- 
thy of the enterprising house that issues it. 

DiscouBias ON THB Naturb of Faith, and kindred subjects. By the late Williim 
H. Starr : With a Memoir. Chicago : D. B. Cook & Co. 1867. 

We have been deeply interested in reading this volume. The Memoir is a 
simply and pleasantly written story of a young, earnest, thoughtful, indepen- 
dent minister, struggling manfully with inward and outward difficulties, re- 
«o]ved to conquer by, or at least through, his Christian manliness. 

The <* Discourses on Faith " are distinguished for their clearness, their log- 
ical consistency, and their eminently practical bearinga. His ultimate aiid 
simplest, though perhaps not his clearest, definition of Faith in the gospel, il 
thus expressed : " Faith in a truths is acting upon it as true.'* His examin- 
ation of the usual definitions, as well as his discussion of the general subject, 
shows a clear intellect, a practical aim, and a fervent heart. The book ofiers 
a good measure of healthy spiritual stimulus. 

Willi's Natural Philosopht; for the use of Common Schools and prirate stu- 
dents : introdadng the latest results of scientific discoTcry and researcn, arranged 
witii ipeeial refsrenoe to the practical application of physical science to the artsaad 
the esperieaees of every-day life. With 37o engravings. Bv David A. Wells, A. M. , 
anther of '* The Science of Common Things,*'^ Editor of tne ** Annual of Scientille 
Dtseorery," •* Knowledge is Power," ete. Fifth edition. New York. 

Id this series of excellent works of Mr. Wells, the author's seal and ptiBi 

to raoder his works entertaioiDg and usefuli cannot bo too maoh oommeodtd. 
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pudiates it. After kis repudiation, be goes on to build his whole superstructure 
upon that which he repudiates. 

Thus the soil, the climate, the food, and the general aspects of nature, deter* 
mine any civilization, including religion and morals. Hence all things are fixed 
and unchangeable. In London there is just about so many suicides annually, 
and it must be so. In France there are just about so many persons accused of 
crime, annually, and it must be so. If food is cheap, marriages will be numer- 
ous, and the population too great for the work to be done ; wages, therefore, 
wilbbe low, and the mass of the people ignorant and degraded ; hence the po- 
tato is the doom ot Ireland, and rice that of India. 

Notwithstanding the author thus unconsciously fetters himself by a fiilse 
theory, his work is very valuable for the facts it contains, and the reflections are 
often original, just and striking. It reminds us of what a friend said of another 
work : '< ^ is full of meat ; it is like an oyster ; the meat is good, but do not try 
your teeth upon the shelL" 

We shall most heartily welcome the succeeding volumes, and hope at anoth- 
er time to present our views of this in an extended article. 

The Electron ; or, the Pranks of Modem Puck, a Telegraphic Epic for 
the times, by Wm. C Richards, from the same house, is an interesting poem, 
and would have been read with great interest by thousands who, now that the 
cable has fallen into ** pranks," will never think of looking at it Yet the 
poem is as good and as interesting as if it were not necessary to say in the 
name of electricity, 

" ril put a girdle about the earth/' 

The notes in the margin of this volume convey just as much and as important 
information as they would, if hundreds of communications were passing every 
day through the Atlantic telegraph. 

** Keep the Almanac seven years and it will come in fashion again, ** says 
an old proverb. In seven years these hooks will be in fashion as most won- 
derful prophecies. What arithmetic can compute the difference between suc- 
cess and the want of it ! 

Umivebsitt Alobbra : Embraeicg a Logical Development of the Science, with na- 
m meroas graded examples. By Charles Davies, LL. £>.. Professor of Mathematics in 
Columbia College. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1868. 

To those familiar with the previous editions of Prof. Davies^ Algebra, the 
following extract from the preface of this edition will be serviceable in forming 
an opinion of the character and value of this book : 

'' The mathematical department of Columbia College has been confided tu a 
Professor and an Adjunct Professor ; and the duties of instruction have been 
divided between them. Under this arrangement, the college is entitled to 
their joint lalxirs — not only in the lecture-room, but also in the preparation of 
•aitable text-books. Mr. Peck, the Adjunct Professor of Mathematics, has 
been eokiod as to place at my disposal [save Prof. Davies] all the methods of 
elementary instruction in Algebra, whicn he has wrought out, and employed 
with great euocess, for many years. Those used in the development of the 
Blnbinid formula are deemed worthy of special notice." 
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Ttuslast point we have examined with care, and find it a ^ery great im- 
pravemeDt upon mnjtliing we have before aeen. 

Union ov R«t. Djltzd Tappax Stoddard, Misdonaif to the Nestorians. Bj 
Jotrph P. Thompson, D. D., PMtor of the Broadway Tabernacle chorch. New 
York : Sheldon, JBlakemaa St Co. J848. 

Mr. Thompson is a pleasant writer generally. Here he has a sobject just 
to his liking, an old classmate at College, a missionaiy, a lovely character by 
nture, calture, and grace, all in one. Besides, the Life of Stoddard leads the 
tothor back among names and times very familiar to his studies, and very dear 
to his heart Mr Thompson, though writing the life of another, shows, by 
hit sympathy with the peculiar traits of the subject, the peculiarities of his 
own interior life. 

We are pleased to notice that Mr. Thompson omits not to improve every op- 
portnoity Ut censure the notion that the starving process is tuefid to students. 
The preaent affords him an admirable opportunity properly to characterize the 
horifol, not to say wicked, notion. Alluding to the time he met Stoddard at 
Tale College, he says : 

** The most demoralizing institution then maintained within the college walls, 
wu the Commons Hall, where the students took daily lessons in barbarism 
from the untamed instincts of hunger. Rap, rap, went the tutor's foik; a 
pnyer was mumbled; and four iiundred young men, thrown promiscuously 
together from families of every grade of cuituce, pounced pell-mell upon the 
ioited supply of food before them, each devouring eagerly whatever he could 
leixe, since politeness might cost him a meal." 

This volume is not only interesting as making us acquainted with a lovely 
nissionary character, but it is useful in the way of awakening a deep interest 
a the cause of missions and religion. 

rn Livnfo Epistle ; or the Moral Power of a Religioui Life. By Comeliui Tyre^, 
of Powhattan County, Virginia. With an Introduction by Rev. B. Fuller, D. D. 
New York : Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 1859. 

This is a book directed at the right point — practical Christianity — ** the liv- 
og epistle." The author states a mournful case. '' Near two-thirds of the 
lee are pagans ; a fifth part are Mahometans ; only a sixth part are nomi- 
»lly Christians. Of this sixth part, by far the greater proportion are buried 
loder the darkness of the Greek and Romish chuiches ; and even in Protestant 
Msatries, to bow small a number is the true church reduced?" Besides lands 
Dnee the glory of Immanuel have been lost; Romanism and infidelity have 
^ined back lands from the Reformation. 

Why this! Not from the ineflicacy of the atonement, nor its limitation ; 
not becanse the promised Spirit is not given ; nor because the Gos- 
k1 Lb not a power adapted to our wants; not because God^s sovereign- 
y if io the way as a hinderance ; not from any want of evidence of the 
rath of Christianity ; not for want of time for the church to fulfil the commis- 
nos of Christ ; not from doctrinal errors; not because the race is more deptav- 
^ than it was in the times of the Apostles ; nor is it owing to the paucity of 
■Mass ; none of these, ** but we write it down as our most solemn conviction, 
^ ihe grecA obtiaeU in the way of the diffusion of the Oospd, is the low 
ODe of practical reli^oD among ike professed fnends of Christ" 
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The writer is earnest in his application to his subject. He makes a number 
of good points. He scores professed Christians to the quick for their incon- 
sistencies, such as want of personal holiness, fickleness, their making religion 
a secondary interest, want of afiectionateness, their uncheerfal spirit, want of 
humanity, their self-indulgence, inactivity and one-sided ness. These defects 
he illustrates in the various spheres of life, sacred and secular, political and 
religious. 

He seeks for the cure. It is of course a higher standard of personal piety, 
and illustrates in regard to various particulars. The book any one may read 
witL profit and so the introduction. 

We regret the author has omitted several particulars that would have 
added interest to his book. For instance, among the things that injure 
the influence of the Gospel in our tiroes, are the sad facts that there are 
Doctors of Divinity who preach with peculiar unction, are yet in practice 
slave- holders, and devote their talents, and pervert the Bible, to apologize 
for and sustain the accursed system ; that Christians in some countries buy 
and sell each other, to make gain, and the pulpit is too cowardly to rebuke it, 
and the Tract Society has too much on hand in the way of putting down danc- 
ing to spend one cent in rebuking the practice of breaking up families ; that to 
convert heathens in Africa, ministers and deacons sell Christians in America, 
and the Mission society is too busy in giving thanks for money, to notice the 
blood upon it. These, and a few other little items that occur to our mind, 
would have added to the completeness of the book. Still, we say again, it is 
very good, so far as it goes, but we should he personally gratified if the author 
would devote a page oi two on these trivial matters when there is a call for a 
second edition. 



The Power op Prater, Illustrated in the Wonderful Displays of Divine Grace at 
the Falton street and other Meetings in New York and elsewhere, in 1857 and 1858. 
By Daniel Irenseus Prime, author c f ** Travels in the East," *' Thoughts on the 
Death of Children," " History of the English Bible abridged," &c. &c. New York. 
Charles Scribner. 1859. 

This volume gives an account of the origin of the Fulton street daily prayer 
meeting. The man who was the chief instrumentality in opening the meeting 
it seems kept a journal of its progress, and it is from this the materials for 
the account here given are chiefly drawn. This account, as well as that other 
display of God's |/^%r in answer to prayer, is not only interesting in style 
and details, but ^ ^ ill have a powerful influence of quickening the faith of 
Christians whe "*^"1^ it is read. 

The autW® ^"*i the subject are too well known to require extended 
comment. TK^uieeting was first held on the 23d of September, 1857. The 
first day, six persons were present The next was a week later ; the third, 
two weeks. Then a meeting was appointed for the next day, the 8th of Oc- 
tober. It continued daily, and increased daily. The first notice of it in the pa- 
pers was just a month to a day from the time it commenced. The revival pow- 
er had been displayed before. From this, it was not only fully attended, but 
similar ones were rapidly instituted in every part of the country. 
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SpaRQBON*ft Gbus, beinv Brilliant passages from the Discourses of the Rev. C. H. 
Bpmrgeon. New York : Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. Boston : Gould & Lincoln. 
Richmond : T. J. Starke. 1858. 

The publishers say iu (heir Introductory note to this volume that more than 
one hundred thousand vulomes of the author have already been sold in this 
coQDtry, and that the demand fur his writings still continues. They say there 
has been a special call for a volume like the present, which contains the more 
brilliaDt passages selected from his various volumes. In regard to extracts 
from his works, they say with great justness, that passages of considerable 
length need generally to be taken propeily to represent Spurgeon, as he dues 
not deal in laconic sentences. 

These extracts have been made according to the principle of the last sug- 
gestion, and we jadge from a slight examination, that in other respects they 
are jodiciously selected. 

Whxb' Pbixcipubs and Applications of Chbm ibtrt ; for the use of Academies, 
High-Schools, and Colleges : introdudDg the latest results of scientific discovery 
tad research, and arranged with special reference to the practicsl application of 
Chendstry to the Arts and Employments of Common Life. With 240 Illustiationa. 
Bf David A. Wells, A. M., author of Wells' Natural Philosophy," ** Science of Com- 
mon Ttdngs,'* Editor of the " Annual Scientific Discovery," etc. 

The science of Chemistry is daily gaining upon the attention of the world, 
tod it is welL The study of it brings the mind into peculiar communion with 
God in his wonderful works. On the whole, perhaps there is no study bcttei 
than Chemistry for this. If it lacks the majesty, as felt in the study of As- 
tTODomy, it compensates for this, by greater familiarity with God's wisdom as 
teen in the most minute portions of matter. 

While this study thus ennobles the mind, there is nofother which equals it 
for usefulness in its application to the afikirs of every day life in almost every 
etiliag. 

This text book is full of interest by its variety and freshnet^s of illustration, 
tad especially by its adaptation to interest and instruct the common reader, 
la looking it over, we have been struck with the numerous and happy illustra- 
tioos a minister can readily gather from this work for the enforcement of 
t^ritnal troth. 

Woxns THAT SHOOK THB Wo&LD ; or, Martin Luther his own Biographer, being Pic- 
tniesof the great Reformer, sketched mainly from his own sayings. By Charles 
Adams. New York : Published by Carlton & Porter, Sunday School Union, 200, 
Uolbnry street. 

A very entertaining little volume is this, not only for children and youth, 
for whom it is mainly designed, but for adults also. We took it one evening, 
expecting to read* on the occasion, only a few chapters, but before we were 
twtre of the time passing, we were well on with the whole of it. The author 
atys he has taken his mainly from the great work of D'Aubigne, and yet 
tbnse who have read that work will be pleased to read this condensed view. 

Ws have no doubt it will prove very popular with the boys in every Sab- 
bath school, where it goes. It will plant in their yuung minds the right prin- 
ciples. The boys that read it will not be likely even in their dotage, to be- 
come converts to Rome. Yet there is no mere Protestant spirit in the sense of 
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bigotry ; bat its aim and eflect is to implant the principles of the Gospel as op- 
posed to all corruptions of Christianity. We hope it will reach all our Sab- 
bath schools. 

Thb Scibncb op Common Thinos ; A Familiar Explanation of the First Principles of 
Physical Science. For Schools, Families, and Young Students. Illustrated with nu- 
merous engraTiogs. By Da\id A. Wells, A. M. 

It is well that there is a strong tendency among students to come down to 
the common affairs of life. If the church has had its days of hermitage and 
monkery, science has had its days of greater separation fn>m the living, actual 
world. Science, so called, has indulged in as many useless day-dreams as 
that which has gone under the name of religion. The latter had its great 
reformation sooner than the former. Perhaps the latter had never had its refer 
mation without that of the former. 

The volume before us is one of the results of this application of scientific 
knowledge to the duties and comforts of every-day-life, and at the same time 
it shows there is still much more to be accomplished on this score thxn has 
been accomplished in the past. It is devoted to showing the applications of 
the principles of Natural PhiloEophy and Chemistry to the '^ common things** 
of life. The book will soon pay for itself many times over to any one who 
will take the pains to read it. 

Thb Nbw Ambrtcan Cyclop adia ; A popular Dictionary of General Knowledge, 
edited by Oeorge Ripley and Charles A. Dana. Volume IV. Brownson— Chaterp. 
New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1858. 

This new Cyclopedia continues to meet the expectations of the preceding 
▼olumes. It is-astonishing what a variety and amount of information one of these 
Tolomes contains. This one, for instance, contains 766 double column pages, 
equifalent to six or seven ordinary Tolumes of books at $ 1,00 or $ 1,35 per 
irolume. The care taken, on the part of those who have the charge of it, to 
bring the respective subjects up to the present time, adds great value to the 
work, as compared with a similar work issued a few years ago. For instance, 
what could those works say of California? Perhaps they might inform us, this 
is a portion of Mexico, and that is about all. On the other hand, we find here 
an article occupying about fifteen pages. The boundaries of the new state 
are carefully given ; its number of acres, 99,520t000 ; its counties, names and 
oamber, though ten of them have been erected since the census of 1852 ; the 
names and population of its seven incorporated cities, with general descriptions; 
aeoonnts of its progress, soil, climate, mountains, mines, &c., &c 

It is an advantage to many purchasers, that they can get the volumes in 
tnocession as they are issued. Thousands may safely undertake to procore 
this work by instalments, who would find it very difficult to pay S45. at once. 

Of its general ability, fairness and appearance, as to paper and print, we 
have spoken with commendation before. 

♦^♦Several Book Notices prepared for this number ore 
crowded out. 
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abt. l— the baptismal question in the light 
op the scriptures and church history. 

That in&nt spriDkling exists in the church as a baptismal 
rite is undeniable. It is either a Divine institution or a human 
tradition. If the former; all churches should observe it ; if the 
latter, none should ; for all; we presume, will agree with us 
that the Bible should be ^ our only rule of faith and practiced 
If in&nt sprinkling be a Divine institution, we may expect to 
find a Divine sanction for it in the Bible. Where is that sanc- 
tion 7 Christian baptism being ordained bj Christ, we should 
naturally inquire in the New Testament for this ordinance. If, 
fterefore, infant sprinkling be Christian baptism, we shall of 
course find authority for it therein. Where in the New Testa- 
ment is that authority ? If Christ and the apostles taught and 
practiced it, where is the record ? Where in the whole New 
Testament is there one sentence, one word, one syllable, about 
m&nt baptism 7 Or is the sanction derived from the Old Tes- 
tament 7 If so, where 7 Unless Divinely sanctioned, it is not 
to be observed, how many soever the witnesses, and however 
tBcient and venerable, that may be brought to testify in its favor. 
Kay, could it be traced even up to the days of Christ and his 
apostles without their sanction, we should never touch it. 
Errors equally as great as we deem it to be, existed then ; and 
bman traditions and human inrentions, which Christ and the 
apostles never sanctioned, have nevertheless the commendation 
11 
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of the very same men who advocated infant baptism, — baptism^ 
we say, or immersion of infants, for that preceded infant rant- 
ism, or sprinkling. If, on the contrary, Christ and the apos- 
tles did practice infant sprinkling or infant immersion, and did 
give their sanction to it, then, though all the world were opposed 
to it, we are bound to practice it, — then all Christians and all 
Christian churches or societies are solemnly bound to espouse it. 
The great stronghold of Pedobaptists is, that baptism is a 
substitute in place of circumcision. But where in the Bible is 
this asserted ? If this be so, why did not Christ and the apos- 
tles practice infant baptism — say something about it — ^hint in 
some way that it was their wish that when they were gone their 
successors should practice it? Why did none of the writers 
and teachers, either Orthodox or Heterodox, of the first and 
second centuries, say one word about infant baptism, but 
much about believers' baptism ? Why was the practice of 
infant immersion reserved to be brought to light sometime after 
the church embraced the Heathen mysteries, and about the 
time when, in the third century, there was instituted by maUf 
and not by God, the sign of the cross, the consecration of 
" holy water, material unction, penance, monks, monasteries," 
&c., &c., together with numberless other innovations, until soon 
after the beginning of the third century the church had become 
so corrupt, that the more pure minority, desirous of adhering 
to the principles of Christ and the apostles, came off from the 
church, rejected infant immersion, with all the other Catholic 
innovations, and, though hunted, persecuted, put to death, many 
of them, and that, too, by their brethren in the church they had 
left, yet, nevertheless, have existed in every age, from John the 
Baptist till now, and who, as Baptists, (though under various 
names, derived from persons or localities,) mostly have prac- 
ticed immersion. Why was infant baptism reserved to bestow 
the honors of its origin upon this period ? Who will answer 
these questions ? And when they are answered, we have many 
more to propose. If baptism were Divinely substituted for 
circumcision, there was indeed a most favorable opportunity 
presented, and one which, under the circumstances, positively 
demanded that the apostles should have thus declared. We 
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allade to the occasion and circumstances recorded in Acts, 15th 
chapter. Certain men^ it seemS; who had been Jews, but who 
were now converts to Christianity, came down from Judea to 
Antioch, and taught the Gentile Christians thcre^ that '' unless 
they were circumcised after the manner of Moses they could 
not be saved." After Paul and Barnabas had for some time 
withstood them on this matter, they all at length agreed that 
Paul and Barnabas and certain others '' shall go up to Jerusa- 
lem unto the apostles and elders about this question." They 
go up to Jerusalem. We see them assembled in council with 
the apostles and elders, and with the church at Jerusalem. 
The question to be discussed is stated in effect thus : '' Is the 
Jewish rite of circumcision binding on Christian converts ?" 
Or in a more general sense, '' Are the ceremonial laws of Moses 
obligatory upon Christians ?" Now in reference to circumcis- 
ion, (the primary, if not the only object for which they are now 
convened,) if baptism had been its Divine substitute, the apos- 
tles and elders must have known it ; hence it would have been 
the most natural thing in the world, and to be expected, that 
this council would answer, ^ No ; baptism is the Divine substi- 
tute for circumcision." But no such answer is given. What, 
then, is the answer? The reader can find it in Acts 15 : 22 — 
30. Nor is it anywhere in Scripture declared that baptism 
has come in place of circumcision. Let this suffice for the 
present. 

We will now give a few proofs to clinch the facts suggested 
in the preceding questions, and leave them for still stronger 
confirmation in subsequent stages of this discussion. 

That Christ and his apostles did not teach nor practice in- 
fant baptism, is boldly affirmed by many eminent and learned 
men, as well as conceded by many Pedobaptists, as, for in- 
stance : 

Professor Lauge, on Infant Baptism, p. 101, says, 

'* All attempts to make out infant baptism from the New Testament 
fiul It 18 (says he) totally opposed to the spirit of the apostolic age, 
tnd to the fundamental principles of the New Testament." 

Schleiermacker, Christian Theology, page 383, says : 
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*' AH traces of infaot baptism which one will fiod in the New Testa- 
ment must first be put into it.*' 

Olshausen, on Acts 16: 14, 15, says: 

^ There is altogether wanting any conclusive proof-passage for the 
baptism of children in the age of the apostles ; nor can the necessity of 
it be deduced from the nature of baptism." 

Neander, Vol. 1, p. 311, says: 

^ Baptism was at first administered only to adults, as men were ac- 
customed to conceire baptism and faith as strictly connected. We have 
all reason for not deriving infant baptism from apostolic institution ; and 
the recognition of it which followed somewhat later as an apostolic tra- 
dition, serves to confirm this hypothesis.** 

Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, p. 193, says : 

'< The passages from Scripture which are thought to intimate thai in- 
fant baptism had come into use in the primitive church are doubtful and 
prove nothing." 

Mr. F. Johnston, of Edinburgh, in his work entitled, " In- 
fant Baptism not Christian Baptism," p. 143, says : 

^ There is no evidence whatever in Scripture for infant baptism." 

Again, on page 153, he says: 

'< The Bible says nothing from beginning to end on the subject of infant 
baptism. It prescribes a line of things which if always regarded, infant 
baptism had never arisen ; and which if now returned to, infant baptism 
would immediately cease. The exclusion of infants from baptism, nec- 
essarily follows from the demands of faith in order to it. Infant bap- 
tism, therefore, has no foundation in the Word of God. On the other 
hand, the baptism of believers is positively enjoined, and from every be- 
liever to the end of the age it b demanded. No ordinance of man can ever 
set its obligation aside. Whether men choose to observe infant baptism 
t>r not, still the baptism of all believers, by the authority of the Son of 
Gk)d, must be observed" (and whether sprinkled in infancy or not.) 
"Again," he says, " Every believer neglecting to be buried with Christ 
in baptism after he believes, is living in disobedience to Grod." 

Martin Luther: 

" It cannot be proved by the sacred Scripture that infant baptism 
was instituted by Christ, or begun by the first Christians after the apos- 
tles."— Vanity of Inf. Bap. Part 2, p. 8. 
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These are in substance the acknowledgments and concessions 
of very many Pedobaptist writers, as, for instance. Bishop Bur- 
net, Dr. Wall, Mr. Puller, Mr. Marshall, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Obed 
Willis, Vitringer, Mr. Samuel Palmer, Limbarch, M. De La 
Boque, Erasmus, Mr. Leigh, Dr. Freeman, Mr. S. Boston, Mr. 
Cawdrcy, Dr. Field, Bishop Sanderson, Dr. Towcrson, Mr. 
Walker, Witsius, Ac, Ac. 

Such concessions are Pedobaptists obliged to make in refer- 
ence to this matter. ' With propriety we may here demand and 
remonstrate in the remarkable words of Mr. Baxter : 

^ What man dare go in a way which hath neither precept nor exam* 
pie to warrant from a way that hath a full current of both ? Who 
knows what will please God but himself? And hath he not told us 
what he expecteth from as ? Can that be obedience which hath no 
command for it ? Is not this to supererogate and to be righteous over- 
moch ? Is it not also to accuse Grod's ordinances of insufficiency, as well 
as his Word, as if they were not sufficient either to please him, or help 
cMir own graces? O! the pride of man's heart, that instead of being a 
kw-obeyer, will be a law-maker ; and instead of being true worship- 
pen, they will be worship-makers ! For my part, I will not fear that 
God will be angry with me for doing no more than he hath commanded 
me, and for sticking close to the rule of his Word in matter of worship, 
but I should tremble to add or diminish." — Baxter's Plain Scripture 
Proof, p. 24, 303. 

Is it not strange, indeed absolutely unaccountable, if our 
Lord intended infants should be baptized, and if they actually 
were baptized by the apostles, that it should not be so much as 
once expressly recorded in all the New Testament ? Baptism 
itself is frequently mentioned — mentioned as an appointment 
of Christ, as a duty to be performed, as an ordinance often ad- 
ministered ; yet, though all these occasions of expressly men- 
tioning infants as entitled to baptism, or as partakers of it 
repeatedly occurred ; the sacred writers have united in observ- 
ing a profound silence in regard both to the one and the other. 
Admitting the baptism of infieints to be a Divine appointment, 
the silence of the New Testament writers is the more wonder- 
fid, becaase of the express mention made of infants on other- 
oocaaions of teix less importance to the purity of Christian 
11* 
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worship and edification of Christ's disciples, or the comfort of 
believing parents. 

Not only do the Scriptures not say a word as to infant bap- 
tism; but there is also not the least mention of infant baptism 
in any writer of the first and second centuries. 

There are one or two passages quoted by some Pedobaptists 
from Justin MartjT and Irenacus, writers of the second century, 
which we will briefly notice. Justin Martyr wrote A. D. 140. 
The passage from him is the following : 

^ Several persons among as of sixty or seventy years old, and of 
both sexes, and who were disciples to Christ in their childhood, do con- 
tinue uncorrupted," 

Now the term " childhood" in the above passage from Justin 
does not refer to infants, but children old enough to be instruct- 
ed in the faith of the gospel, or to catechumens, i. e., children 
and youth prepared by previous instruction and Christian disci- 
pline for baptism. The following passage from Justin will show 
this. Justin Martyr (2d Apol. to Antoninus Pius, Emperor,) 
«ays: 

" I will declare unto you how we offer up ourselves to Gk)d after that 
we are received through Christ Those among us instructed in the 
faith, are brought to the WQter, then they are baptized therein, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost Then we 
bring the person thus baptized or washed to the brethren, where the 
■assemblies are, that we may pray both for ourselves and the newly 
illuminated person ; that we may be found by doctrine and good works 
worthy observers and keepers of the commandments. Then bread aod 
wine being brought to the chief brother, he taketh it and offereth praise 
and thanksgiving to the Father in the name of the Son and the Holy 
Ghost. After prayer and thanksgiving, the whole assembly saidi 
Amen. When thanksgiving is ended by the chief guide and the con- 
sent of the whole people, the deacons (as we call them) give to every 
one present, part of the bread and wine, over which thanks are g^ven ;— > 
this we call the EiuchaH$ty to which no man is admitted bat he that be- 
lieTeih the truth of the doctrine and lives as Christ has taught'' 

.. Observe, he says ''they are brought to the water/' and 
not the water to them. They are first '' instructed tn A$ 
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faith.'* The baptized is called the <' newly illuminated" 
person. The person is then placed at the Lord's table. This 
looks like an infant subject and a ^ sprinkling mode ! 1'' 

On this and a similar passage from Jnstin, ( Apol. 2, Sec. 79,) 
and one from TertoUian (de Cor. mil. c. 3,) Mr. Reeves, the 
learned translator of Justin, says : 

^ Tis evident from these passages, that ponds and biVebs were the 
only baptisteries, or fonts, the church had for the first two hundred 
jears. The catechumen being brought to the baptistery, was thus In- 
terrogated, * Dost thou renounce the devil f Dost thou renounce the 
world T SfC , ^c. Answer. 1 do renounce them. Next he made an 
open confession of the faith in answer to the questions : ^ Dost thou be- 
lieve in God?* &C., to which the person answered, < I do believe ;* and 
this form of interrogation the apostle is thought to refer to when he 
ftjles baptism, ^the answer of a good conscience towards GodJ" 

After this confession is made, the candidate (Mr. Reeves adds) 
was " thrice* plunged under water at the naming of the three 
Persons in the blessed Trinity." (Apologies, Vol. 1. p. 97, note.) 

There is not one word in Justin Martyr's writings on infant 
sprinkling nor infant immersion. Venemaj says Justiil Martyr 
in his 2d Apology, when describing baptism, mentions only that 
of adults. So say others. 

We pass now to consider the passage in Irenseus, which some 
Pedobaptists quote in proof of the existence of infant baptism 
(immersion) in the second century. Irenasus Contra Hsereses 
Lib. 2. c. 22, § 4 : 

^ Omoes enim per semettpsam venit salvare ; omnes, inquam, qui 
per eom renaecuntur in Deum infantes et parvulos et paeros et juvenes 
et seniares. Ideo per omnem venit aetatem, et infantibus infans factus, 
ittkctificans in&ntis ; in parvulis, parvulus, sanctificans hanc ipsam ha- 
bentes aetatum, simul et ezempluro illis pietatis effectus, etjustitisB et 
mbjectionis ; in jnvenibus, juvenis, exemplum juvenibus flens et sanctifi- 
cans Domino.'* 

TranslaUon — ^ He (Christ) came to save all by himself; all, I say, 
who through him are regenerated to God; infants, little children, bojs, 

■ 

* Trine immersion, or once at the mention of each of the Persons in the 
Ttinity. 
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young people and old. Therefore He passed through every age and 
for the infants he became an infant sanctifying infants ; among little 
children he became a little child, sanctifying those that belong to this 
age, and at the same time presenting to them an example of piety, of 
well-doing and obedience among young men, He became ajyoung man, 
presenting an example to the young men, sanctifying them to the 
Lord." 

The phrase in this passage which is made to mean baptized 
by some Pedobaptists, is the words in italics, " renascuntur in 
Deum" translated " regenerated to God" Now, if the word 
" regenerated'^ had no other meaning than baptized, and Christ 
came to save only those who received baptism, and to save 
them only by baptism, then that passage would be the first 
** express mention of infant baptism." But as it is, it is beg- 
ging the question to cite it at all on the subject. K infant bap- 
tism was practiced by Christ and his apostles, and in the first 
and second centuries, is it not passing strange that our Pedo- 
baptist friends can find no proof thereof but this passage of 
Irenasus, which, after all, says not a word about baptism ? But, 
say our Pedobaptist friends, '* regenerate was sometimes used 
to mean baptize." This is no proof, however, that Irenaeus 
thus used it here. Let us substitute baptism in place of 
regeneration in the passage from Ircnajus, and then his testi- 
mony will read thus: " He (Christ) came to save all persons 
by himself; all, I say, who are baptized, infants, little children, 
young people and old." This makes baptism salvation with an 
emphasis. Are all saved who are baptized ? None but such 
as hold to the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, will pretend 
to this. Again, are none saved but such as are baptized? 
Witness the penitent thief. 

That the ancients used the word regenerate for baptize, we 
admit ; but this was far from being common or general. For 
Tertullian, Origen, and indeed all " the fathers" used the word 
baptize as we do. When it does signify baptize, in the idiom 
the circumstances appended make it evident; and to substitute 
the word baptize as we have done above, shows when it is not 
used for baptism, as in the words of Irenaeus. 

On this passage from Irensens, Le Clerc says : 
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** We see nothing here concerning baptism ; nor is there anything re- 
kmg to it in the immediately preceding or following wordtu" — Hist 
Eedes. SaccuL 2. 

Mr, Hehden : 

*< This has been often cited against the Anti-Pedobaptists ; bap- 
tism being, saj these learned Pedobaptists, often called regeneration 
bj the andents,** d^ <' The aU,'' sajs Hebden, ^ whom Christ 
eame to save are said to be regenerated to Cfod. Can this be meant of 
bt{»tism ? Are none saved but such as are baptized ? Or, are all who 
ire baptized saved by Christ ? That mast be the case, according to 
Iraneofl, if regeneration was here put for baptism ; for he evidently in- 
tiaates that all whom Christ came to save are regenerated, and that all 
who are regenerated to God are saved.'' — Baptismal Regeneration dii- 
ffoeedf Appendixj p, 55. 

Vr. Booth| (Fedobaptist Exam. Yol. 2, p. 85), says: 

'Incompetent, however, as the testimony of Irenasas is, in favor of 
Bedobapciam, Dr. Wall will have it speak directly in point, saying, 
'This ia the first express mention we have met with of infant baptism/ 
Isipreu mention I Then the terms baptized and regenerated must be 
perfectlj equivalent in the works of Irenaens and the ecclesiastical an- 
tboii of those times. Bat this cannot be proved, as the learned and 
inpartial Venema acknowledges. Yet while we insist that this is far 
from bong an express testimony, or indeed any testimony at all, in 
fiivor of infant baptism ; we may venture to conclude that it is the first 
passage in ecclesiastical antiquity which Dr. Wall considered as having 
any appearance of being directly to hid purpose, — and the very best he 
eoold find to support his hypothesis. But if it had been a Divine ap« 
pointment, and customary in the church from the apostolic age, is it not 
strange, is it not quite unaccountable, that such ambiguous words as 
those of Irenaeus should be considered by our opponents as the most ex- 
plicit of any on record, in proof that Pedobaptism was practiced so early 
u the year one hundred and eighty. What, is there nothing in those 
monuments of Christianity, which go under the name of Barnabas, of 
Clkxeus Komanus, of Hebmus, of Ignatius, and of Poltcarp, as 
moch to the purpose, as this passage of the celebrated Bishop of Lyons ? 
Is there nothing in the writings of Justin Marttr, of Athenagoras, 
orofTnEOPniLUS Antiochenus (which are all considered by learned 
men as prior to those of Irenseus) that is equally plain and equally 
&vorable to the antiquity of Pedobaptism I Strange, indeed, supposing 
infant baptism to have been derived from the apostles, and to have been 
feoerally practiced in the times of those authors; that none of them 
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should speak of it with as mach clearness and precinon as the venen 
ble Ireoseus in those equivocal words before as." 

Thus saith the great and learned Abraham Booth. 
The words of Vetiema (alluded to by Mr. Booth in the pas 
sage above quoted) are these : 

^ It (regenerate) is not alwajs used in that sense (to baptize,) espe< 
ially if no mention of baptism precede or foUow, which is the cac 
here ; and here, to be regenerated by Christ may be explained b 
sanctified, that is, saved by Christ The sense, therefore, (says be, 
may be, that Christ passing through all the ages of man, intended t 
signify by his own example, that he came to save men of every agt 
and also to sanctify and save infants. I conclude, therefore, that Fed( 
baptism cannot be certainly proved to have been practiced before tl 
times of Tertullian, and that there were persons in his age who desire 
their infants might be baptized, especially when they were afnud ( 
their dying without baptism, which opinion Tertullian opposed, and I 
§0 doing he intimates that Pedobaptism (Pedobaptist sentiments) begi 
to prevail"— ^i<<. Eccles. Tom. 8, SecuL 2. 

Wo have dwelt much longer upon this passage from Irensi 
than we otherwise should have done, because of the extren 
unwillingness of some modern Pedobaptists to acknowledf 
that there is no mention of infant baptism by any writer of tl 
first and second centuries. This unwillingness on their pai 
arises from the fact that the silence on this subject of tl 
writers of this period is utterly inconsistent with the suppos 
tion that infant baptism was all the while being practiced I 
Christ, the apostles, and their successors. 

On this point we will add but a few words more and pas 
Mr. Booth, in Pard. Exam. Vol. 2, p. 76, quotes Curcellaeos ( 
learned divine of Geneva, and Professor of Divinity) : 

" The baptism of infants in the two first centuries aAer Christ, wi 
altogether unknown ; but in the third and fourth was allowed by soo 
few. The custom of baptizing infants did not begin before the thii 
age after Christ was born. In the former ages, no trace of it appeare 
and it was introduced without the command of Christ." 

Salmasius and Suicerus : 

'* In the two first centuries no one was baptized, except being i 
Atmcted in the faithy and acquainted with the doctrine of Cbristi ] 
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ru able to profess himself a believer; because of those words, 'Be 
hai bdieveth and is baptized: "^Pard. Exam. Vol. 2, p. 76. 

Alexander Campbell says : 

** No man mentions infant baptism before Tertullian's time in the 
liird centarj. Of fortj-foar writers called Orthodox, besides a great 
naoj called Heterodox, who lived, and taught, and wrote, from the 
kpostle John's time till the time of Tertullian, not one mentions infant 
npCism. But all that speak of baptism and the baptized, speak of it 
tad them as the baptists now speak, viz. : that a disciple is the subject 
ad immersion the action." 

Again^ he asks : 

* Is it not a most daring and unparalleled effort, to attempt to prove 
hat infimt baptism is a Christian institute, when, for more than two 
■odred years from the Christian era, no man, Orthodox or Heterodox, 
fttk so much as mentioned the thing I Is it probable, naj, did ever the 
ke happen, that anj practice should be a common, a general, or even 
B oocaiiional thing, and no man, friend or- foe, of hundreds of writers 
Dd teachers and practicers, for more than two hundred years, drop one 
fflable about it ! I We have searched (says he) all the large and vol- 
■iDOOs histories now extant, and many, if not all the abbreviated ones, 
« have examined all the writings of those called the apostles' succes- 
9% and many of the writings of their successors, both Orthodox and 
[elerodox, and we fearlessly affirm, that there lives not the man who 
m produce one instance to disprove my affirmation." 

We must now leave this part of our subject, barely remark- 
og, in conclusion, that Tertullian, A. D. 204, is the first writer 
hat mentions infant baptism at all, and then he speaks decid- 
dly against it, which it is not likely he would have done; had 
t been handed down from Christ and the apostles. It was 
amed next by Origen, in A. D. 230, though Rufinus so inter- 
okted his writings as to render this doubtful. But the first 
liter that defended the practice was Cyprian, A. D. 253. At 
lis time, too, arose the institution of '' Sponsors, Godfathers 
ad Oodmothcrs," which office grew out of the unwillingness of 
le advocates of infant baptism to dispense, at once, with the 
rofeasion of repentance and &ith by the candidate for baptism. 
ftieh were always required before baptism in the apostolic age, 
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Hence these sponsors professed to repent, to renounce the 
devil, exercise faith in Christ, Ac, for the infant. Tertullian 
objects to sponsors also. 

It is a fact which cannot be denied, that infant baptism sprung 
from the corruptions of the church and from the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration ; from the craving for an outward form 
which was taking the place of the power of godliness ; and ac- 
cordingly making people, as they professed, Christians by out- 
ward processes, rather than aiming at the conversion of souls; 
from a belief that there was no salvation without the outward 
ordinances ; a creed fostered by misinterpreting and misunder- 
standing such passages as John 3 : 5, and Titus 3 : 5, and a fact 
furthered by priestly corruptions, as well as by the ignorance 
and worldliness of the churches, glad to rest in the birth of 
water as an apology for the birth of the spirit, eager to nm 
themselves and eventually to carry their babes to the laver of 
regeneration, the mere bath of water, while neglecting regener- 
ation itself, the renewing of the Holy Ghost. 

It is worthy of notice, too, that the very first word we have 
of the rise and establishment of infant baptism is in Africa* 
Christian baptism began in Asia, and was ordained by Christ, 
the founder of Christianity. Infant baptism, i. e., immersion^ 
began in Africa, and was ordained and promoted by the ambi- 
tious prelates of the North African churches, such as Cyprian, 
Fidus and Augustine. 

The first case ot pouring or sprinklings that Mr. Wall, (the 
great and learned Pedobaptist, who ransacked all the records 
of antiquity in the quest of infant baptism) could discover, was 
that of Novatian, about the middle of the third century, or A.D. 
251. This man while unbaptized, as Eusebius records, (Eccles. 
Hist. Lib. 6, c. 43,) << fell into a dangerous disease, and because 
he was very like to die, was baptized in the bed where he bf 
(ffv xXivTj flreji x"^^^^^.) en kline peri chuihenta, i. c, (poured over 
in bed, or water poured all over him,) if that might ht 
termed baptism." Novatian recovered, and the view which the 
Christian church generally took of his baptism is shown by the 
fact that when afterwards he became a candidate for the priest* 
hood, ^^all th§ clergy (says Mr. Wall) and a great many ^ 
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he laity f were against his being ordained presbyter (^mark, 
eader, the reason) because it was not lawful (they said) for 
ny one that hcul been baptized in his bed in time of sickness 
Greek, poured, tfc, as above) as he had been, to be admitted 
> any office of the clergy" — Wall's Hist. Inf. Bap. part 2, c. 9. 
rovatian obtained the office in a schismatical way. 

Here is the first recorded case of ajfusion, either pouring or 
prinklingy for baptism ; and here wo have a serious objection 
iken against the person so baptized, in which '^ all the clergy'* 
^ere united. This objection was two-fold ; first, against his 
Uuation, as being sick in bed ; and secondly, against the made^ 
f the ordinance. The first expressed in the 12th canon of the 
louncil of Nevcarsarea, as follows : " He that is baptized when 
e is sick, ought not to be made a priest, for his coming to the 
lith is NOT VOLUNTARY, but from necessity. 2. The second 
art of this objection relates to the mode" While Novatiau 
as yet living, one Magnas submitted this question to Cyprian : 
Whether they are to be esteemed right Christians, who are 
ot washed in the water, but only sprinkled ?'' Cyprian an- 
irers that baptism was to be esteemed good << necessitate co- 
snte," " necessity compelling to it, and God granting his irir 
ulgence" Reader, please reflect on the force of this cvi- 
ence. 

From this period, A. D. 250, onward, sprinkling was permit- 
id, but only in case of necessity, and in prospect of death ; 
ricrinating in a false view of the necessity of the ordinance to 
ilvation. 

" France (says Mr. Wall) seems to have been the first country in the 
orld, where baptism by affusion was used ordinarily to persons in 
talth. This affusion, or pouring, in the church of Rome, was first 
hrtOed in the eighth century, while immertion was still the established 
m of the church ; and so things stood several hundred years. In the 
xteenth century, pouring was generally adopted. Tlie rituals of that 
bureh prove this to a demonstration." — See Robinson's Hist, of Bapt. 
.525. 

Bishop Bossuet (in Strumt's Ans. to Russen p. 176) says: 

^ We are able to make it appear by the acts of Councils and by 
leient Ktoals, that for thibtsen hundred teabs, baptism was 
12 
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thai (bj immenion) administered throughout the whole charch, ai far 
as possible.** 

Siackhouse : 

- '' Several authors have shown and proved that this immersion con- 
tinued, as much as possible, for thirteen hundred tea.rs after 
CHRIST."— Hist of the Bible, Part 8, p. 1234. 

Mr, TTAtVfty (author of a Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, and more than forty other learned works) says: 

^ It being so expressly declared here, Rom. 6 : 4, and Col. 2 : 12, that 
% we are buried with Christ in baptism, by being buried under water ; 
and the argument to oblige us to a conformity to his death, by dying to 
sin being taken hence ; and this immersion being religiously observed bg 
ALL Christians for THIRTEEN HUNDRED YEARS, and ap- 
proved by our church, and the change of it into sprinkling, even without 
any allowance from the author (Christ) of this institution, or any license 
from and council of the church, being that which the Romanist still 
urges to justify his refusal of the cup to the laity ; it were to be wished 
that this custom (immersion) might be again of general use, and asper- 
sion only permitted, as of old, in case of the clinici (sick persons) or in 
prospect of death." — Note, on Rom. 6 : 4. 

The Church of England retained the original practice of dip- 
ping longer than those of the continent. Erasmus, A. D. 1530, 
says : " Perfunduntur apiid nos, m^rguntur apud Anglos, t. e., 
" With us (the Dutch) they have the water poured on them ; in 
England they are dipped." The Rubric to this day instructs 
the clergyman, " he shall dip in the water discreetly and wari- 
ly" — but it allows of an exception, " but if they shall certify 
that the child is weak, it shall sufiSce to pour water upon if' 

The catechism requires the youth to express the form of bap 
tism only as by immersion. '< Water wherein the person ifl 
baptized." In the early history of this church <' the officers or 
liturgies (says Mr. Wall) did all along enjoin dipping without 
any mention of sprinkling or pouring." In A. D. 1649 first 
appeared the exception for << weak children ;" four years after- 
wards the word thrice after the order to dip^ was omitted. Mr. 
Wall says : 
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"It being allowed to weak children in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
(she reigned from A. D. 1558 to 1603) to be baptized bj aspersion ; 
numj fond ladies and gentle women first, and then, by degrees, the 
aMnmon people would obtain the favor of the priest, to have their chil- 
dren pass for * weak children,' too tender to endure dipping in the 
water." 

Here we see sprinkling beginning to prevail. In A. D. 1644 
WIS issued the Directory of the Westminster Assembly which 
lays, " Baptism is to be administered, not in private places, or 
privately; but in the place of public worship, and in the face 
of the congregation.^^ And thus says Mr. Wall : " They reform- 
ed the font into a basin." The conclusion of the whole matter 
on this point is this : Sprinkling or pouring administered to 
persons in health was first tolerated in the Papal church in 
France in the eighth century. Immersion was still the com- 
mon mode, and for a long time afterward. From France it ex- 
tended itself to Germany, &c. About the middle of the six- 
teenth eentury, England begins to practice pouring and sprink- 
ling in case of " weak children," dipping them in the font still 
being practiced in case of well ones. Gradually pouring and 
sprinkling obtains, until, in A. D. 1644, the Westminster Ab- 
sembly abolish dipping entirely. 

The question occurs, ''In what proportion of the Christian 
world has immersion been continued down to the present 
Ume ?" Ans.— Mr. Wall : 

** What has been said of this castom of pouring or sprinkling water in 
the ordinary use of baptism is to be understood only in reference to 
those Western parts of £urope, for it is used ordinarily nowhere 
else. The Greek church does still use immersion ; and so do all other 
Christiana in the world except the Latins. All those nations of Chris- 
tiaos that do now, or formerly did, submit to the authority of the Bishop 
of Borne, do ordinarily baptize their infants by pouring or sprinkling ; 
bat all other Christians in the world who never owned the Pope's 
asorped power, do and eter did dip then* infants in the ordinary use. 
All the Christians in Asia, all in Africa, and about one-third part of 
Earope are of the last sort," i. e., practice immersion. — Wall's Hist. 
M Bap. Part 2, ch. 9, p. 876, £d. 3. 

Again says Mr. Wall : 
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<^ III this third part of Europe are comprehended the Christians of 
Griecia, Thracia, Servia, Bulgaria, Rascia, Wallachia, Moldavia, Rusaui, 
Nigra, and so on. In the Greek church is included Greece, the Grecian 
isles, K;;ypt, Abjirsinia, Nubia, Ljbia, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Cilicia, Palestine." 

The results of our investip^ations thus far, then, arc these : 

1. The practice of sprinkling and pouring as Christian bap- 
tism was unknown till the third century after Christ. 

2. It was then allowed only to sick persons, in prospect of 
death; that it had no Divine sanction, but was the product of 
error, and owed its existence to that spirit of anti- Christ which 
had even then already begun to exhibit itself in human additions 
to Christ's ordinances and system of worship ; such as the sign 
of the cross; the consecration of the baptismal water; the use 
of sponsors ; the imposition of hands at baptism ; the use of 
material unction at confirmation; offering prayers and obla- 
tions for the dead, &c. ; we never read of any of these in any 
Christian writer before TertuUian. Hence learned Pedobap- 
tists infer that they were inffvduced about that time. We come 
to the same conclusion for the very same reason, respecting the 
baptism of infants. 

3. The Papal church in France, and in the eighth century, first 
tolerated pouring to persons in health ; and in the sixteenth 
century, j^oi^nng- was generally adopted. It spread into Ger- 
many, Switzerland, &c. 

4. Sprinkling found its way into England in the sixteenth 
century, being introduced thither from the continent, and in A. D. 
1644 became general, dipping in the font being abolished by 
the action of the Westminster Assembly. 

5. Lastly, the inevitable conclusion is, that sprinkling and 
pouring, to persons in health, is of Papal origin, and those who 
practice either, practice a Papal rite. 

Infant communion is as old as infant baptism, but of this we 
cannot now treat. 

II. We pass now to make a few general observations on 
positive laws or institutions. 

1. The nature of a positive law dififers essentially from that of 
a moral law. A moral law is an expression of unchangeable 
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nth and right, and commends itself as holy,, just and good, 
hether of the natare of a requirement or prohibition. It is 
lerefore of perpetual obligation. But a positive law, whether 
Kimrement or prohibition, has nothing good or evil in itself, 
id is therefore binding onlj because enacted. Thus the 
oral law, in the ten commandments, written bj Jehovah on 
ro tables of stone, and comprised by our Savior in love to 
rod and lave to man, is in the very matter of it so reasonable 
id necessary, as that by virtue of its own merits, it commands 
liversal respect and obedience. The fourth commandment, 
) far as relates to the particular day of the week, is of the 
itore of a positive institution, and liable to change. So far 
I relates to the keeping of some time holy, or the duty of 
orshipping God, it is of the nature of moral law, and is 
erefore unchangeable, and perpetually obligatory. 
Positive laws are such as the prohibition from eating of the 
ee of knowledge of good and evil, or the command to sprinkle 
e blood of the Passover-lamb on the door-posts. It is plain 
at eating or not eating of that tree might be, in itself consid- 
ed, as indifferent a matter, as eating or not, of any other tree 
the garden. But God had forbidden Adam to eat thereof, 
id hence the eating of the fruit of that tree was a sin, the aw- 
1 consequences of which are felt at this day. So the sprink- 
3g of the blood of the lamb on the door-posts was a thing 
different in itself, but was obligatory by virtue of being com- 
aoded, which had the Israelites neglected to do on that night, 
which God had positively required it, their neglect would 
ive been sinful, and womld have exposed their " first-born" to 
le sword of the destroying angel. The same distinction ex- 
is between the moral law and the ceremonial law delivered to 
[oses on Sinai. The moral law is of perpetual obligation up- 
D all rational beings. The duty to love God and man was 
lading upon men before as well as after the publication of that 
iw on tables of stone. The essence or spirit of that law is 
inding upon all creatures in all worlds. This law comprises 
lose eternal principles of truth and right, to which God him- 
df conforms in his dealings with his creatures in whatever 
orld. The ceremonial law, on the contrary, was binding on 
12» 
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the children of Israel exclusively, and that during a certain 
period only, for there was no intrinsic value in it. The stat- 
utes of this law had no virtue in themselves only as they were 
to answer a certain end, and when that end was accomplished, 
they were no longer binding any more than before their enact- 
ment. The command to Abraham to circumcise himself and his 
children, and also the command to sacrifice Isaac, were positive. 
These duties were not binding before enjoined, nor afterwards 
by virtue of any intrinsic good in themselves, but only because 
commanded. This brief statement, we think, will justify us in 
saying, 

2. The obligation to obey a positive law arises solely from 
the authority of the law-giver. 

Our obligation to obey positive laws arises not from the na- 
ture of the law, but from the authority and will of the legisla- 
tor. If God commands a thing which before was indifferent, it 
is as much a law as if it were ever so good in its own nature, 
and is binding whether we see its necessity and utility or not. 
Take as an illustration the positive order to Abraham to sacri- 
fice Isaac. We might quote numerous Pedobaptist writers in 
proof of what we have said above, and may say hereafter in 
this article on positive precepts. We refer the reader to Bat- 
ler's Analogy of religion, Part 2, Chap. 1 ; Jonathan Edwards* 
Sermons on Imp. Sub. page 79 ; and to numerous other writers 
whose remarks on positive institutions are given by Mr. Abra- 
ham Booth in his Pard. Exam. Vol. 1, pages 1 — 43. The 
words of Dr. Sherlock carry in them such a strong reproof of 
Popish rites, that I cannot forbear quoting his remarks. He 
^ays, " What is matter of institution depends wholly upon the 
Divine will and pleasure ; and though all men will grant that 
Ood and Christ have always great reason for their institutions, 
yet it is not the reason, but the authority which makes the iB- 
stitution. Though we do not understand the reason of the in- 
stitution, if we see the command we must obey ; and though 
we could fancy a great many reasons why there should be snch 
an institution, if no such institution appears, we are free, andr 
ought not to believe there is such an institution, because v( 
think there are reasons assigned why it should 6e." 
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3. The law of the institation is the onlff rule of obedience. 
Po8iti?e institations in religion derive their whole being from 
the sovereign plecLSure of God. His pleasure in this case can 
be known only bj his revealed will. Therefore, we cannot 
know anything about the precise natvre, design^ objects of 
them, or proper mode of administration, farther than the Scrip- 
tures teach, either in plain positive precepts or by clear exam- 
ple. 

Not so in doctrinal truths. The difference between these 
and institutions is that, as Dr. Goodwin observes, '^ One truth 
may by reason be better fetched out of another, and more safe- 
Ij and easily than institutions. For truth is infinite in the con- 
sequences of it, and one truth begets another, but so institutions 
ire not." That we must love God with all our hearts and our 
neighbor as ourselves, are fundamental principles ; and all the 
virious duties which they urge respecting God or our fellow- 
men, are but so many inferences and deductions from them. 
Bnt when positive duties are under consideration, and the ques- 
tion is as to the manner of performing them, or who are the 
proper subjects of them, the case is quite different. The in- 
quiry then is, what is the sovereign loill or pleasure of God in 
the matter. And for intelligence on this point, we arc in such 
duties absolutely dependent upon Divine precept or scriptural 
precedent. Baptism, the Lord's supper ; or in the Old Testa- 
ment, circumcision, or the command to Moses to make all things 
pertaining to the Tabernacle " according to the pattern showed 
him in the Mount,'' will illustrate this. It is on this principle 
that Protestants, Pedobaptist as well as Baptist, reason, when 
contending with Catholics about their claims to prerogatives 
and their numerous rites, viz. » that nothing short of an explicit 
grant, a positive command, or a plain example in the New Tes- 
tament can prove their Divine origin. So Nonconformists de- 
mand of Episcopalians, saying, ** Produce your warrant (or ihiSj 
that, and the other, from ottr only rule of faith and practiccj a 
Divine precept J an apostolic example relating to the point in 
dispute.'' So Baptists ask of Pedobaptists, Where is your Di- 
vine command or apostolic example in support of Pcdobaptism ? 

4. The law of a positive institution must be so plain and 
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explicit, as to stand in no need of any other assistance to un- 
derstand it, but the mere letter of the law. The language 
used should be as the words of a father to his family. Baron 
Montesquieu observes (Spirit of Laws, B. 29, Chap. 16,) 

'' The style of laws should be plain and simple^ a direct ezpressioD 
being always better understood than an indirect one— it is an esseodal 
article that the words of the laws should be adapted to excite in everj 
body the same ideas. The laws ought not to be subtile ; they are de- 
signed for people of common understandings not as an art of Logic, but 
as the plain reason of a father to a family." 

So say Blackstone and other law writers. 

Emesti (translated by Prof. Stuart) lays down a principle of 
interpretation, which we wish to quote in this place. ^ The 
literal meaning of words must not be deserted without reason 
or necessity." We wish the reader to remember this common 
sense principle of interpretation, for it has many important ap- 
plications. 

Mr. Benjamin Bennet : 

** *TiB a reproach to the Law-giver, liasphemy against him, to sop- 
pose that any of his upright, sincere subjects, cannot find out the mean- 
ing of his laws, with all their care and diligence, even in the necessarji 
essential points of their faith and obedience." 

Mr. Bradbury : 

'* The words of our Lord, Matt 28 : 19, ought to be taken in thor 
plain and natural sense, because they sre a lasting form to the end of 
time. For Christ to give us expressions which people cannot aBd0^ 
stand would be only to abuse them. Tis unworthy of Him who is die 
Light of the world, in whose mouth there was no guile, (Such) is the 
plain and natural sense of the words, and therefore to twine and tor- 
tare them with conjectures and mayhes^ is making Christ, not a teacher, 
but a harharian^ by not uttering words that are easy to be understood." 
—Duty and Doct. of Bap. pp. 150, 173. 

5. None but a law-giver himself has a right to alter a posi- 
tive institution. 

Nothing is more common than for Protestant Pedobaptists to 
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urge the necessity of adhering strictly to the origiDal institn- 
tioii in administering the Lord's Supper, and to urge also the 
ahsurdity and intquitf/ of departing from it, on account of any 
supposed inconvenience. The same may be said with respect 
to every positive institution in religion. Dr. Clarke says : 

" In things of external appointment, and mere positive institutions, 
where we cannot, as in matters of natural and mora^ duty, argue con- 
cerning the ground and natural reason of the obligation, and the origin- 
tl necessity of the thing itself; we have nothing to do but to obey the 
positive command. God is infinitely better able than we, to judge of 
the propriety and usefulness of the things he institutes, and it becomes 
OS to obey with humility and reverence." — Expos. Church Cat. p. 305. 

.6. Nothing must be added to or taken from a positive insti- 
tntion. 

This remark is repeatedly made by our Pedobaptist breth- 
ren. 

Dr. Owen: 

^ That principle, that the church hath power to institute or appoint 
toj thing, or ceremony belonging to the worship of God, either as to 
matter or manner, — lies at the bottom of all the horrible superstition 
■ad wars that have for so long a season spread themselves over the face 
of the Christian world." 

Archbishop Hall : 

** Grod will bless nothing bat his own institutions. The inventions of 
Ben in serving God are as unprofitable as they are wicked and pre- 
umptaous. See Deut 12: 31, 32. We cannot think God will honor 
the inventions of men however they may be dignified with the specious 
names of usefulj decent, agreeable or prudent contrivances ; yet if they 
tre an culdition to his system, will he not say who has required these 
thmgs at your hands." — View of gospel church, pp. 33, 82. 

7. It is highly criminal to neglect or slight a positive institii- 

tiOTl. 

The force and sacredncss of the Lord's Supper and Chris- 
tian Baptism have been frittered away very much by calling 
them "mere ceremonies," "non-essentials" "abstractions," 
** shadows," ceremony. Well, was not circumcision a cere- 
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mony ? And yet it had almost cost Moses his life for neglect- 
iDg to circumcise his son. Ex. 4 : 24 — ^26. So for their abuse 
of the Lord's Supper^ ceremony though it be, some of the 
church at Corinth were sick and weak; others fell asleep, i. e., 
died ; and if Ood did so severely punish the abuse, how think 
you to escape if you neglect the use thereof. Though cere^ 
monies, they have the sanction of Divine authority. 

But they are sometimes called, and that too by professej 
Christians, '' abstractions," '' non-essentials." Do those wlM 
call a positive institution of Christ thus, know the full import 01 
what they say ? What would a parent think of the respeel 
paid by a child to the family government, who should call soml 
principle thereof an abstraction, &c. ? What would a teachei 
think if pupils call the rules of schools non- essentials, abstrao 
tions ? Or a wise legislator, if the people call his laws thus' 
Or a king, of his subjects ? What then must Christ think (X 
those who call his positive precepts or institutions by sue! 
names ? This is most daring impiety. It is positive blM 
phetny, if done with intent. 

8. Nor will a wilful or voluntary ignorance in the least dl 
minish the crime of neglecting a positive institution. 

The criminal course in such cases is generally non-inquiry, laid 
ness, prejudice, lust, pride, passion. We will merely add here tBB 
it is at every man's peril, how he comes not to know the will 
God, as well as not to do it. As Dr. Grosvenor remarks, ** Wi 
must look to it how we came not to see the appointment, vA 
must answer that to God and our own conscience. It is ntfi 
enough to say. Lord, I did not know it was appointed ; ^d 
the answer may justly be, you never inquired into the maWk 
You never allowed yourself to think of it, or if you did, yew 
resolved in your mind that you would not be convinced. Toi 
made the most of every cavil, but never minded the solutioB 
to any of your objections." 
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Am. n.— CURSORY REFLECTIONS UPON THE EVt 
DENCES OF A GOD REVEALED IN HIS WOREE. 

Back amidst the scenes of its earliest years the heart often 
lores to wander, retracing on the swift wings of the mind the 
lugfaway in the journey of life which it has already traversed, 
and which to the youthful vision seemed to extend immeasura- 
bly in the distance as the eye of imagination gazed upon its 
long, ragged ascent up the high hills of the future and saw it 
lose itself behind the western horizon of old age. At the still 
twilight hour, as the shadowy curtains of night are being drawn 
•round, before the lamps of worldly care are lighted, many a 
iR^t pictore of the past enchains the soul, till wholly absorb- 
ed in the re very we revisit the old, familiar haunts of childhood, 
and forgetting, for the time, it is not real, we again hear the 
bred tones of brothers and sisters, chase again the butterflies 
bj the roadside, again join in the sports of our school-fellows, 
and again roam over the green fields and pastures, through the 
Ibrests, beside the river and lake, happy with the chosen com- 
panions to whom we have given the preference of our young 
hearts. Every pleasure we then tasted, once more we enjoy, 
nviewing our course from year to year — now sad at parting 
with friends, now joyful in meeting them, and in the warm grasp 
af affection's hand, and now weeping at the grave of those we 
have long cherished, as we laid them in the cold ground to see 
them no more — thus living over each scene of the past, till we 
arrive at the present, when with tender and chastened feelings 
we turn away from our dreamy reflections to plunge once more 
into the active duties of life. The hour is gone, but it is not 
lost As the gentle shower of summer revives the fields, 
paxx:hed by the sun in his meridian heat, so after the toilsome 
hours of a long day, this little twilight revery of the past re- 
freshes the mind and invigorates it for future action. It brings 
▼ividly before us every error we have committed, and by the 
^I consequences attending, warns us to beware of the same 
&Qlt in time to come. And thus we are stronger, better pre- 
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pared to meet the vicissitudes of fortune and resist ev 
temptation which maj be before as. 

In like manner the Christian student may hare his pi 

deepened, his faith strengthened, his hopes made clearer : 

brighter, and his whole heart encouraged by devoting a port 

of his time, not only to reflecting upon God's dealings \ 

himself and with the patriarchs, apostles and martyrs of wl 

the world was not worthy, but by often contemplating the i 

dom, power and goodness displayed by the almighty Archil 

in the works of his creation. And the eye need not gaze 

or search long for the evidences of a Divine Intelligence. T 

are all around us. The walk of a balmy morning in sumn 

when the gentle breezes fan the brow, and the melodious c 

cert of birds make the groves vocal with their wild warbles 

peculiarly fitting for contemplating the works of God. [ 

very grass that we tread upon has written upon its spires 

name of its Creator. A flower blooms in our pathway ; 

examine it — number its leaves and petals, and observe the f( 

of each. Now, wherever that flower grows, on mountain 

plain, in the old or new world, it has just so many, and j 

such shaped leaves and petals, and its properties and qualil 

are thd same in nearly every respect the world over. If th 

is no design in this, why is it so ? Why is it, with hardly 

exception, that we find just three leaves on clover, year al 

year ? Why is it that the same species of trees in differ 

countries have the same characteristics ? That just so m\ 

leaves grow on one stem together, never varying in form ? ¥ 

have similar species of birds, of animals, even on the dist 

islands of the ocean, with very slight variations, the sa 

plumage, the same notes in their song, the same habits, subs 

ing upon the same food, and living the same number of ye 

wherever and however distant found. Chance has no ansi 

for such interrogations. The mouldering ruins of Cent 

America tell us that mighty nations of intelligent men oi 

dwelt there. Equally do these things tell us that some Be 

has given them their unvarying form and established the la 

that they observe. They speak to us of a power above mai 

infinite and eternal. 
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** Jo reaaon's ear thej all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
Forever ringiog as they shine, 
The hand that made us is Divine." 

And the more criticallj the natural world is examined; the 
acre evidently revealed is its Author. Remove from the earth 
the weeds and trees, and only the seemingly useless plants, 
leaving just enough for the food of animals, and the atmosphere 
would soon become more deadly than the exhalations of the 
pestilence. All have seen vapors arising from the ground, es- 
pecially in marshy places. These vapors are poisonous to the 
uiiiiial creation, but the life of the vegetable. The lungs of 
plants are their ledges, which absorb the gases generated in the 
soil or breathed into the atmosphere from the lungs of animals. 
See here the wise economy : plants inhale carbonic acid gas 
tod exhale oxygen ; animals inhale oxygen and exhale carbon. 
Neither could exist under the present arrangement without the 
other. Hence wherever we find plants we find animals. Now, 
who esti^lished this reciprocal relation between them ? Is 
here not evidence of an intelligent Creator ? And is not the- 
pious Christian student's heart made better, more fervent in 
its adorations of the great All-father, as he reflects upon these 
evidences of his wisdom — ^these hidden mysteries — mysteries 
hidden, at least, from the superficial eye ? 

But again, did we stay to examine minutely everything be- 
fore ns, we should find more wonders than the mind could con- 
tain, and eternity itself would hardly be suflScient for the ex- 
amination of this single globe we inhabit. The Bible declares 
to us that the earth and all upon it were fashioned by the same 
Almighty Hand. And the truth is also written in the book of 
oature in characters too legible to be mistaken. The whole 
process of the earth's formation from the time the huge, shape- 
less mass first began to assume symmetry of form, till its Mak- 
er pronounced it good, we may trace with all its changes, revo- 
' lotions and advances. And as we contemplate that the matter 
which composes its entire body has existed in some form for an 
almost indefinite time, under the moulding hand of a directing 
Intelligence, and that probably not a particle has been lost,. 
13 
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does it not increase our faith in Uie protecting care of our 
Heavenly Father ? And as we reflect upon these changes, do 
we not feel assured^ perfectly assured, that it was our God, our' 
Father, who, when the dark waters covered the surface of onr 
world, caused its internal, volcanic action, by which continents 
were thrown up on which vegetation flourished with primitive 
luxuriance long before the most inferior animal had an ezi&> 
tence ? 

The science of geology teaches us that such revolutions have 
taken place. Reason teaches us, as we see the evidence of law 
in all these movements, that there must have been a Governor. 
Geology teaches us also that the very lowest order of animalB 
was created first, and afterwards the higher ; and then those of 
monstrous size, which for ages roamed over the hills and valleys 
of the earth, the sole occupants of its islands and continents 
which were not yet prepared for man, the noblest work of Him 
who made all things. But in process of time the Spirit of God 
moved again upon the face of the earth, and a great change 
took place — a deluge swept over its surface. Mighj^, resist- 
less, it rushed on, swallowing up flower and tree, bird and 
beast, carrying in its waves the seeds of plants mingled witb 
the fragments of vegetables and animals, and the tops of hilli 
and mountains, and depositing this solution everjrwhere as the 
soil for the future world. Continents were raised and souk. 
It scooped out valleys and elevated hills, changing and givii^ 
form to the earth till it should be a fit habitation for the supe- 
rior intelligence about to be created. Such is the manner k 
which geology demonstrates the earth to have been formed. II 
has arrived at its present maturity by gradual developments, 
just as the oak is created — not at first with its towering height 
its large and firm set trunk and loftily spreading branches, bal 
a germ from an acorn, and then a twig, a sapling, and finally I 
tree. Yet notwithstanding this slow process of development 
no one ever doubts that it is any the less the work of God 
There is no chance about these things. They all take place in 
accordance with law. The reflecting mind sees regulari^ 
amidst all these seeming irregularities. The evidence of de 
sign which they bear upon their face is too plain to be mistt 
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It is manifest to anj critical observer that the soil of the 

is composed almost entirely of the wrecks of former ani- 
miogled somewhat with vegetable ruins and the detritus 
omitain rock. Can we not then see a design in the ere- 

of those monsters that once possessed the earth, in that 
of the earth so favorable to laxnriant vegetation, when 
were of the size of onr tallest pines, and in the creation 
e high hills and mountains ? All this was necessary to 
re a fit habitation for man. Let the pious Christian stn- 
see in this the infinite love of his Cod for his children, 
ain we learn from our Bible that the elements shall melt 
fervent heat, and the world shall be on blaze. Every 
ist knows how easily this could be done by changing the 
;ntary proportion of the atmosphere. Every one knows 
las made the experiment, that the two principal constitu- 
3f the air — oxygen and nitrogen — ^mingled in any other 
from what we find them, would be a thousand times more 
imable than gun powder. What a proof too of his good- 
that his Fatherly care never fails to be exerted for our 
rvation, when by a slight variation in its composition, the 
hich we breathe, and which penetrates into the most hid- 
ecesses, would be turned to flame, and the whole world be 
ped in one inextinguishable blaze in an instant ! And 
too, the globular crust of the earth we tread upon, gather 
arvestB from, and upon which we build our cities with so 

security, is undoubtedly filled with a liquid mass of fiery 
ir, which would render it as explosive as a bomb-shell, 
it not for the volcanic outlets. What an evidence of a 
ning Mind I What a wise provision in making volcanoes 
BLfety valves of the earth 1 Let them be closed for a mo- 
, and the fragments of our world would be hurled in ten 
and directions. Whenever, then, doubts of a God enter 
lind, or we begin to lose our love for him, and we begin to 
;hat we are our own keepers, and that there is not an over- 
5 Providence, let us remember that the constant suspen- 
over our heads, of a drawn sword, by a single hair, would 
« half as much to be dreaded as to inhale a single breath 
r, or remain upon the earth for a moment, if the special 
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influence of God's power should be withdrawn in the least de- 
gree. For what but his power can it be, which prevents the 
slight change in the composition of the atmosphere, which in 
its terrible consequences would be the destruction of all animal 
life? 

Tlius the more we study the works of the Creator, and 
the better we become acquainted with the operations of the 
natural world, the more we see the evidence of such a being 
and our dependence upon One above ourselves to protect us 
from instant danger ; and the greater is the gratitude that rises 
from our hearts to his adorable name whose merciful kindness 
never fails. And how conspicuous is his benevolent love to 
man in adapting to all his wants the means of their peculiar 
gratification. Every faculty of body and mind yields pleasure 
in its legitimate use ; and the natural world is wonderfully cal- 
culated to call them all into exercise. The better we under- 
stand the formation of the earth, the more we shall be con- 
vinced of this, and the more will the conclusion be fbrced upon 
us that there is no chance about it, but that God has wrought 
it all. Why is the surface of the earth so diversified ? Why 
are there hills, mountains, valleys, rivers and seas ? Suppose 
the mountains should be levelled into, the valleys, so that the 
earth's surface should present to the eye one continued plain, 
how dull and monotonous it would seem, and how long would it 
be a fit habitation for man 7 The ocean might overflow its 
bounds ; there would be no increase of the soil by detrition, 
but a marsh of pools; no running streams — no living springs; 
there would be a dead calm in a large part of the atmosphere, 
and no man could breathe it — it would be as deadly as the 
simoom of Africa. So that if God should suffer the mountains 
and hills to be washed into the seas and valleys, the earth would 
be uninhabitable — without form and void. Why is three-fourths 
of the earth's surface water ? Because, were the proportion 
smaller, there would not arise vapor enough to render fruitful 
the soil. Do we not then, by reflecting upon what God has 
wrought for us, by his wise arrangements in the natural world, 
see clear evidence of his existence, and have our affections 
"drawn out towards him? When we think of him in this . 
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X 



light, can we help loTiBg him ? His wisdom and goodness, 
however, are not onlj seen in what we have mentioned, but bad 
we time for examination, we should find them equally displayed 
in ererything around us — in the winds, the clouds and rain ; in 
light and darkness, heat and cold ; in the thunder and lightning ; 
in the vast ocean, 

*' Where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 
Calm or convulsed ; in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Idng the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark heaving ; boundless, endless and sublime. 
The image of eternity, tbe throne 
Of the InTisible.'' 

All these, the better we understand the reasons for their 
present arrangement, the laws which govern them, and the man- 
ner in which they operate, the plainer speak their Author's 
name, and the more we realize our indebtedness to him not only 
for our being, for the prolonging of life every moment, but for 
its continuance to us under circumstances that render existence 
pleasant, and not a burden too heavy to be borne. 

The structure also of animals, and especially the anatomy of 
the human frame, cannot fail to cause, by the proofs they pre- 
sent of a designing Mind, one to say with David, " I am fearful- 
ly and wonderfully made." We shall find symmetry and beauty 
vhere they are desirable ; strength where it is required ; and 
in all we shall observe a general adaptation of means to ends ; 
the eye to light ; the ear to sound ; the hand, the foot, and 
every organ to its peculiar use ; and each afibrding pleasure in 
its proper exercise ; and what is more, all as mechanically ar- 
ranged, and governed by laws as simple as the different parts 
of a watch. There are the complicated uses of the nerves, 
nmscleSy veins, lungs and numerous other organs of the body, 
which force one to exclaim : 

^ Strange that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long.** 

And y«t tiiMe are all so philosophically arranged, that if one 
13* 
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should ask himself the question, how he could improve upon 
the plan of the ^eat Architect, so as to secure at the same 
time symmetry of form, easy and graceful motion^ strength, 
durability, self-movement and self-adjustment by which the sys- 
tem is kept naturally in repair, often from fifty to a hundred 
years — if any one, we say, should ask this question, after a 
thorough understanding of what it implies, and be an atheist; 
he must Be blinded by prejudices or incapable of appreciating 
an argument. Ah 1 it does the heart of the Christian student 
good at times, when his faith in a Supreme Being grows weak, 
his view of the distant hills of Canaan dim, and when the va- 
pors arising from the dark waters of the Jordan have shut 
from the sight the Promised Land, where 

** Sweet fields, beyond the swelling flood. 
Stand dressed in living green," 

it then does him good to reflect upon these evidences of the 
God he worships. It strengthens him, nerves him for the moral 
contest he is waging ; and invigorated by it he can buckle on 
his armor again, and in the spiritual warfare contend, under 
the standard of the cross, more earnestly for the faith once de- 
livered to the saints. 

And again, when we consider how much care there has been 
bestowed upon the formation of our bodies, the question forces 
itself upon us, Was this all by chance ? No, Ood has made it 
for the indwelling of an immortal soul. And just here a prac- 
tical suggestion may be added. If the great God has taken so 
much interest in us, what manner of persons ought we to be? 
Should we abuse the bodies that he has formed with such ex- 
<|uisite skill, by indulging in dissipation and revelling in wan- 
ton excesses, violating physical laws, and recklessly yielding 
ourselves up as slaves to every unhallowed passion, till tbe 
** beautiful house we live in has become only a shattered frame 
of dilapidated ruins, where fiends and unclean spirits alone 
dare venture, holding satanic orgies and celebrating with infer- 
nal glee the jubilee that the reign of the powers of darkness 
has proclaimed to the hearths worst, vilest propensities and de- 
sires 7 No ; God will not thus be mocked. He visits the pen- 
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alty of Buch outrages, not only upon the guilty head of the of- 
fender, but upon the third and fourth generation, by inflicting 
upon them bodies wedded to disease and marred with deformi- 
ty, as a patrimony entailed for life. 

But were this not the case, such condescension, from so great 
a Being as is manifested in our physical arrangements, ought to 
airaken in our hearts the deepest gratitude, and cause us to en- 
deavor by every effort in our power to make some slight re- 
tnm for his voluntary love, and not show ourselves entirely un- 
worthy recipients of his distinguished favors. If there is one 
8in in the whole catalogue of human vices that is blacker in its 
hue than all others, and which especially demands the detesta- 
tion of every heart that has the least claim to manhood, it is 
the base, earth-born sin of ingratitude. Other wrongs may be 
pardoned ; but when we have done all we can to aid another, 
spent our time and strength, often unable to sleep, our anxiety 
for him has been so great, and when our endeavors have been 
blessed, and we have seen him enjoying their fruits ; then to 
have one thus indebted to us, become dizzy with the elevation 
of prosperity and turn coldly from us, and what is more, im- 
pugn our motives, repeat slanderous falsehoods against us, and 
abuse us in every manner which an evil heart, intoxicated with 
the pride of success, can suggest or imagine — this, this is al- 
most too much for human nature to bear. And yet this is pre- 
cisely the course which that man takes towards his Ood, who 
Tiolates the physical laws of his being, and suffers his noble, 
manly frame to become prematurely diseased by neglecting to 
take proper care of it or by sensual indulgence. God has done 
too much for man for such an ungrateful return. As he stands 
forth in his manhood's prime he is the lord of creation. And 
of what a creation is he the head ? For him was made the 
earth, beautified with its rivers and lakes, its mountains and 
valleys, its diversified woodlands, its golden sunsets, its spring- 
time and harvests, its warbling songsters of the grove, its cat- 
tle upon the thousand hills, its delicately tinted flowers with 
their spicy odors ; and, in short, with everything that can de- 
light the eye, charm the ear, or afford pleasure to any of his 
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physical senses. There is music for him in the ripple of the 
brook, the sighing of the breeze through the forest, the mnrmnr 
of the distant waterfall, and in the roar of ocean's wate. 
There is qniet for him in gazing upon the slumbering landscape, 
sweetly reposing in the beams of moonlight. At such an hour, 

^ How beautiful the azure lake ! 
How lovely — stills its water lies I 
How glassy, calm — no breath to wake 
The slumbers of the mirrored skies !" 

However ruffled may be the spirit when gazing upon such a 
scene, it gradually melts away from its sternness and becomes 
subdued and calm. Byron has sung, 

^ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a nature on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes ;" 

And who has not found it true ? Who has not felt at such a 
time his heart glow with adoration to his Heavenly Father? 
There is peace in nature, and it soothingly quiets him who 
places himself under its inflaence. But man should not always 
be alone. There is for him the purest, sweetest enjoyment in 
his social relations. Here again we see how wisely Provideace 
has arranged everything with reference to man's happiness. 
He might have created him without the faculty of speech, or 
any of the warm sympathies for his fellow brethren, which now 
make life so delightfully pleasant, sweetening every bitter hour 
of existence, and elevating the whole being from earthly grov- 
elling into the pure ether of spiritualism. Behold here, then, 
the evidence of a benevolent God. See here what he has 
wrought 1 

But we may not linger longer here, although the voice, which 
is heard from all these, is musical and sweet as the chime of 
distant notes of melody, floating over still waters at the mellow 
hour of twilight ; and especially so when with an ear attuned to 
the harmony of nature, we can hear in the language they utter 
the name of our God, and catch the low, soft cadence of their 
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p-rising anthem to praise him for what he has wrought, till it 
ibrates along every nervO; and our whole being is enraptured 
ith the strains of universal love. 

Upturning our eyes from these, the light from a thousand 
rbs above falls upon our vision, and as we gaze from each 
lere comes a voice ascribing all the regularity seen in the mo- 
ons of the planets and all the glory of the star-lit skies to 
leir Great Creator, God. And as interesting as this earth is 
» us, they tell us it is as a grain of sand upon the sea-shore, 
speck, as the small dust of the balance, compared with the 
numerable worlds which have been spoken into existence by 
le Almighty fiat. All those brilliant, starry gems that scin- 
Uate as diadems on the queenly brow of night, 

** When chilling winter spreads his azure skies f*. 

id when are sparkling in all their transcendent glory Orion 
id the Hyades and Pleiades — those constellations undimmed 
f the lapse of time, which patriarchs and sages of old gazed 
[>on, numbered and gave a name — all those and ten thousand 
lousand more are worlds, in every probability, inhabited by 
ational, immortal beings, beautified with forests, running 
treams, oceans and lakes, hills and valleys, and in all respects 
ihibiting the same marks of Divine wisdom and goodness as 
or own. 

Now, call to mind that a single leaf of a tree often supports 
lyriads of insects, too minute for the naked eye to discover, 
!iat the purest water which bubbles from the living spring, 
{ all alive with animalcules, and then think of the count- 
^8 forests of countless worlds, the mighty oceans of water, 
lie multitudes of human beings which no man can number, that, 
•om our world and others, have already passed into eternity 
nd have become fraternized with the hosts of angels good and 
ril; and remember also that the Great Jehovah sees them all, 
od knows their names, having spoken them all into es.istence 
Qd assigned their spheres of action, and who can help exclaim- 
ig, There is, trerb must be, a God, a God op Infinite wisdom 
HD ALMIGHTT POWER. And what is man that he should raise 
le puny hand in rebellion against such a Being ! What is all 
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the wisdom; pomp, laxury, and power of this inBigniicant part 
of his creation I This earth, with all its inhabitants, and the 
snn and all the stars jet revealed to us, might be swept into 
annihilation to-day, and yet none of the beings in the eternal 
world, save the Almighty, perceive the loss from his infinite 
creations. Think, ye who disobey him, whose laws you are 
transgressing, what a God he is ! Gaze upon the mighty wheel 
of iron as it majestically performs its revolutions, with cogs 
nicely adjusted to the cogs of other wheels ; and then, place 
your head within the power of its crushing teeth to stop its 
motion and yovr destruction would not be half so terrible and 
sure as in resisting the authority of Jehovah. The Hand that 
holds the stara in their orbits, as mighty sentinels over our 
slumbering earth must be so all-powerful that it could crush to 
atoms in an instant, a whole universe of rebellious beings. 
Self-existent, eternal, there has been no shadow of changing; 
but while before the birth of time immovably fixed in power 
he has remained in his own infinity and everlastingly so shall 
remain. 

^ The seas have ahanged tbeir beds — the eternal hills 
Have stooped with age, — the solid continents 
Have led their banks, — and man's imperial works, 
The toil, pride, strength of kingdoms, which had flung 
Their haughty honors in the face of Heaven, 
As if immortal, — have been swept away, — 
Shattered and mouldering, buried and forgot." 

And not only does God remain thus immutable amidst the 
changing of all things else, but he does so from his own free 
choice. And here is the Christian's hope. As he gazes upon 
the twinkling gems that adorn the night, he is not only sure 
that they are the same stars that Abraham, Isaac and his Sa- 
viour gazed upon, but he is assured that no blind fate of heath- 
en mythology has guided them thus unerringly in their sublime 
pathway but an intelligent and a wise Being, a kind Father 
touched with the feelings of human infirmity ; and one, thou^ 
80 powerful and great, who yet will not suffer him to be tempt- 
ed above what he can bear. 
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Bot there is a creation of our God's nnore noble than this 
earth and all the planetary or starrj sjsteii) — ^it is the immortal 
ioqI. Whilst all things material must have an end as well as 
a beginning, we are assured by the pages of inspiration and re- 
confirmed by the nniyersal belief of all nations and tribes of 
erery age of the world, that the spiritual part of man can never 
eetse to exist, but, if uncontaminated in passing the fiery ordeals 
of this world, it will go on through the eternal years of infinity 
from perfection to perfection till it reaches a state of beatitude 
toe glorious for finite conception. Skeptics, in their mad absurdi- 
ties sometimes assert that the formation of the earth is the ro- 
fdt of the natural laws of matter ; and that a peculiar state of 
tbe atmosphere and earth possesses a generating power by 
vhich all the genera and species of animals, and lastly man- 
kind, were brought into existence ; but never in their wildest 
l^ts of imagination, their boldest speculations or most 
thorough investigations in the arcana of nature, have they at- 
tempted 80 to account for the origin of a soul, an immortal in- 
telligence. They find it easier to deny a future state of exis- 
tence beyond the death of the body, than to account for the be- 
ginning of such an existence without God. Yet they know 
they are thinking, reasoning beings ; their consciousness com- 
pels them to admit this, and they know that the atmosphere 
and earth, under any state of actual or conceived combination, 
do not possess these attributes. The veriest skeptical vision- 
ary the world ever saw, will not for a moment pretend to such 
absurdities. Then how can these two substances or a hundred 
more, which, neither singly or together, show the least indica- 
tions of possessing such properties, impart what they have not 
to another substance ? There is no intelligence in one grain 
of sand or a thousand ; in any one of the gases composing the 
atmosphere, or all of them together. What then can come of 
nothing but nothing, however combined in imagination ? And 
then if not here, whence came the soul but from the creative 
energy of Jehovah ? Go back as far as we may, there must 
have been a first time when God, having made a human being, 
breathed into him an immortal spirit ; and whenever that time 
was, it must have been a miracle — a departure from the then 
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course of nature; and a sore indication of the. existence of an 
omnipotent Creator. For the sonl never spake itself into ex- 
istence — ^it must have been created. But how created we know 
not. The mechanism of the human frame we can imitate,— we 
can analyze and tell the composing elements of the bones, dqqs. 
cles and nerves, and in some instances have succeeded ia re- 
composing organized bodies from their constituents ; bat tbe 
soul, what do we know of that ? In what part of the body does 
it reside ? How it is connected with it, or what is its form 
or essence baffles the understanding, eludes the research, 
and is one of the greatest mysteries in the whole universe 
of creations. Everything we see about us, everything we 
ourselves can form, is perishable. How great, then, the wisdom 
displayed in creating a thinking, intelligent being, that, subject 
to no laws of decay, should continue to all eternity 1 Angels, 
the first-bom of our God, must have gazed with astonish* 
ment into illimitable space, and seen worlds and systems of 
worlds in the process of formation, but how much more mysteri- 
ous must have seemed the creation of immortal spirits like 
themselves, to inhabit these worlds I To the real ChrisUan 
immortality is a glorious thought. There is nothing so consol- 
ing to his heart whilst enduring labors and pains of body, vexa- 
tions and anxieties of mind in this world so full of temptations, 
as the hope that when he has passed through all these trials, 
suffered his last sorrowful pang, and resided the seducing al- 
lurements of sin for the last time, that when there are no more 
scoffs and jeers from the skeptic to grate harshly upon his sea- 
si tive ear, and that when his faith shall no more be tried by the 
seeming withdrawal of his Heavenly Father's countenance, th^ 
his soul shall burst through its prison house of clay, and with 
an escort of angels, soar away from all the jarring discord of 
earthly passions to mansions glorious, beatific, eternal. Eveiy 
devoted child of God knows that such thoughts cheer many • 
gloomy, desponding hour of life, lifting the soul, for the tinw» 
above its all-crushing pressure, and filling with bright visions 
the eye of faith, till the whole being is pervaded with a swert 
calm, a glow of heavenly joy. A single practical suggestioii 
here may not be out of place. Take from us health and tt^ 
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LOS of gaining a subsistence, remove the friends we lore tbe 
rest, and those we trust the most, blight every earthly pros- 
t in the fature of this world, but leave us the assurance of 
lortality, and the hope that we are, day by day, approved 
)or Saviour, and that we shall yet receive his benediction in 
spirit world, and we will not murmur, God assisting us, at 
dispensation of his providence, however bitter may be the 
to drink. 

.nd had our Heavenly Father done no more than to give us 
existence with such high hopes before us, eternity would be 
short for our gratitude to equal his goodness. But he has 
e more, he has wrought a work for us which exc%cds all the 
^r works of his hands. He has redeemed us. When in 
mn conclave, angels and archangels sat around his throne to 
)n to the astounding corruptions of the whole world, not 
of those mighty intelligences couli have devised a plan 
reby man could be won back to a life of purity. In such a 
icil, silence must have reigned. Astonishment must have 
[ them dumb as the Divine mind unfolded the magnitude of 
design. And when the solemn question was asked, who 
nfficient to become incarnate and undertake the redemption 
this lost race, not an angelic spirit in all that vast, innu- 
able throDg but what must have shrunk back and shuddered 
he fearful undertaking. And yet God, in the person of his 
, has undertaken the salvation of man, and is sure to accom- 
h it. A work which angels desire to look into, and which 
doubt they are ever celebrating on golden harps in the 
jcts of the New Jerusalem. And how fearfully guilty will 
se be who, regardless of his condescending love in forming 
i beautifyiug the earth for their habitation, in bestowing so 
2h care in creating their bodies, in breathing into these tem- 
s of clay an immortal spirit, and in redeeming it, when it 
I fallen from its integrity, by the precious blood of his Son, 
o, we say, notwithstanding all this, are led away by evil pas- 
ns, slaves to sensual gratifications, and refusing his proffered 
ins of pardon, deny his right to rule over them ? This is 
tainly a consideration worthy the attention of every intelli- 
it being, a consideration so weighty that we may well be 
14 
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pardoned for its iDtrodnction here. God will not be moci 
with impunity. He notes all of our deeds. Nothing is concea 
from him. His eye is everywhere — ^in the nttennost parts 
the earth, in thick darkness, in heaven and in hell. His It 
pervade all space, and his power to execute them is infinit 
absolute. 

God made eternity ; where finite wisdom loses itself in 
mensity — the understanding of man being too feeble to embn 
the idea. 

** What 18 eternity ? Can aught 
Paint its duration to the thought ? 
^ Tell every beam the sun emits, 
When in sublimest noon he sits ; 
Tell every light-winged mote thai strays 
Within his ample round of rays ; \ 
Tell all the leaves and all the buds 
That crown the gardens and the woods ; 
Tell all the spires of grass the meads 
Produce when spring propitious leads 
The new-born year ; tell all the drops 
The night upon their bended tops 
Sheds in soft silence, to display 
Their beauties with the rising day"; 
Tell all the sand the ocean laves, 
Tell all its changes, all its waves, 
Or tell with more laborious pains, 
The drops its mighty mass contains. 
Be this astonishing account 
Augmented with the full amount 
Of all the drops the clouds have shed, 
Where'er their watery fleeces spread, 
Through all Time's long-continued tour 
From Adam to the present hour ; 
Still short the sum — It cannot vie 
With the more numerous years that lie 
Imbosomed in eternity :" 

Let the mind wander forth into infinite space on 
wings of imagination, let it soar to the utmost verge 
<)reatioii, and still there is space beyond. Let it then fix 
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limit, iofinitely distant from this, and when it arrives 
what is there beyond ? Space still. Ev^en so is the du- 

of eternity. It is often said that if a bird could take a 
of sand from this earth and speed its way to the most 
t star, so distant that its light may never reach the earth 
3 final consummation of all things, the time must come 
that bird would remove every particle of our world, even 
1 millions on millions of years were required for that con- 
26 of a single atom of matter. And yet when that time 
I arrive, what is there beyond ? Eternity — still Eter- 

what hath God wrought ! Or rather, what hath he not 
ht 1 From the smallest insect which the most powerful 
scope can scarcely reveal to our vision, to the huge mon- 
that roam the unknown waters of the deep ; from this 
with all its continents, oceans and islands, to the innum- 
t systems of worlds that wander pathless through infinite 
; from the dark despairing spirits of the lost, to the glori- 
eings of heaven ; from time past and present to the uncom- 
dded ages of eternity — all, all have been wrought by the 
of an omnipotent God ! Nothing is too minute for his 
nothing too great for his power. Knowing the secret 
[its and intents of all hearts, his own purposes and designs 
30ve the understanding of any, only so far as he voluntarily 
Is them. 

" In its sublime research, philosophy 
May measure out the ocean-deep — may count 
The sands or the sun's rays — but Grod I for Thee 
There is no weight nor measure ; — none can mount 
Up to thy mysteries. Reason's brightest spark, 
Though kindled by thy light, in vain would try 
To trace thy counsels, infinite and dark ; 
And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 
Even like past moments in eternity." 

3h is God and such his works. In our review of what 
s wrought, we have been like one gathering up a few 
e pebbles on ocean's shore, selecting one here and there 
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as fancy or chance might dictate. And iC br the examioatioa 
oar hearts have not been made better, if oar Tieirs are not 
more comprehensive, and if the comparative valoe of the selfish 
CDJoyrocnts of this world do not sink in oar estimation vhen 
contemplating the glories of a future existence, it is not because 
the themes we have dwelt upon are not calculated, in the high- 
est degree, to excite such feelings in the human mind and heart 
Let the wanderer from his father's roof, who has passed 
through scenes of bloodshed and danger, and revelled years in 
the lowest sensual gratiGcation, till his hardened heart can 
blaspheme the name of his God, or he can take the life of a 
fellow-being with all the careless indifference requisite to sit 
down to a banquet of feasting, let such a one in some forgotten 
corner unexpectedly discover the Bible, which was his mother's 
parting gift, with his name, the name by which she has often called 
him, written in her well-known hand, and how it will disturb the 
fount of feeling ! It will recall at once all the happy days of 
bis youth, when his heart was as innocent as light, when the 
smile of his parents rested upon him, and when morning and 
evening they invoked the blessing of God upon his head. And 
tears of remorse will flow down his cheeks, long strangers to 
such tender drops. 

Ho should he feel, who, when contemplating the works of 
God, sees an evidence of his existence, a manifestation of his 
bencvolcMicc to the human family which he had not discovered 
before or had long since forgotten. It should touch the chord 
of love in bis bosom, and with tearful gratitude his heart 
should be raised in a hymn of thanksgiving to the great I AM. 
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Art. m.— the BIBLB. 

In this article, oar object is to show the great ntilitj and 
^Qtj of the Bible. 

The Bible is a book from God to all the world — the only 
lok adapted to all ages, all conditions and events in time, 
bis book cannot be studied too much, understood too well, 
' its laws too universally obeyed. This is the light of the 
derstanding; the joy of the heart; the purifier of the affections, 
e mirror of thoughts, a promise for hope, a consoler of sorrow, 
^de to the soul, and a history of heaven, earth, and hell — a 
scription of the past, present, and future. It is a book noth- 
l can be added to, or taken from, without marring its gran- 
or or injuring its beauty. 

What an endless variety of thoughts, couched in such a won- 
rful mass of beautiful figures ; what lofty themes and sublime 
bjects are treated with perfect ease I How resplendent with 
tural beauty, illuminated by a thousand varied lights and 
idded with as many ornaments I The Bible has but one dee- 
itttion to make, and it utters that with the voice of a Ood, 
rough a created universe. Shining from the excellent glory, 
came through a myriad of intervening objects, that it might 
adapted to our earthly vision. It is arrayed in charms of 
ith, more wonderful than fiction. It has culled the choice 
auties of creation, and arranged them in artless style for the 
tnefit of the human soul. The spirit, thoughts, acts and 
issious of men are penned with a master hand, in such a man- 
ir as to influence every one to good. 

The fishes of the sea, fowls of the air, beasts of the field, the 
)wer3 of the garden, stars of heaven, all the elements of na- 
re, pay tribute to enrich the book of their Maker, God. The 
on, shaking the dew from his mane ; the wild roe leaping over 
le mountains; the lamb led in silence to slaughter; the cattle 
pen a thousand hills ; the dawn of the morning kissing the rose 
f Sharon; the lily bowed with diamond dews; the useful ap- 
le-tree ; the barren fig-tree ; the foaming war-horse ; the plod- 
ing ox ; the great rock shadowing in a weary land ; the 
14* 
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majostic river enriching dry places ; the moon, leading a host 
of virjijin stars ; the dews on the brow of the morning ; the raiw 
coming on the thirsty land ; the rainbow encompassing the land- 
scape; the light; God's shadow; the lightning; his glance; the 
thander; his voice ; and the wind, the sea, storm and earth- 
qaakc are his terrible footsteps. All such varied objects are 
made as if naturally designed in their creation to represent 
Him, to whom the Book and all its emblems point. The pow- 
erfully inspired intellects who composed this Book; seem at 
homo everywhere ; and have brought creation as a morning 
sacrifice to lay on Jehovah's altar. There these emblenos aa 
sweet incense, buru; unconsumed, from ago to agC; giving Divine 
light to all generations. We will consider the subjects of this 
Book and what it teaches. 

It stoops not to teach any of the sciences as such ; nor does 
it contradict any of the true sciences. Philosophy; astronomy, 
meteorology, geology, and even theology, as systems, it leaves 
for men to frame and study with the widest speculation and 
largest toleration. Language, arts, logiC; rhetoric; metaphysics 
and mathematics; as such, are not to be studied in this volame. 
It deals specifically with no subject which man could study else- 
where as well ; but reveals those lofty themes unaided intel- 
lects could not have reached without the Bible. It has the am- 
plest, clearest, highest, grandest, and most sublime subjects that 
ever occupied the minds of men. They startle the mightiest 
intellects, arouse the keenest perceptions, arc above the pro- 
roundest reason, and overwhelm the loftiest imagination. They 
come over the world of mind, not as weak suppliants, but to 
command the highest admiration and strict obedience. 

What transcendent ideas in the opening sentence of the Bi- 
ble 1 The human mind is introduced to the Infinite of every 
{K)S8ible perfection, in the inconceivable act of speaking an in- 
comprehensible universe into existence, order and beauty. 
Transcendentally wonderful 1 A word I. a world I That wiiA 
infinite law 1 What a work, to sprinkle sunny star-dust, and 
people infinite space with the sublime citizenship of boundless 
worlds ! 
. This is the first subject; the first work of an Allwise Infinite 
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This subject embraces all others, and is enough for all 
&d minds to speculate upon and investigate eternally. All 
lements of oar wonderful globe, their origin, mission, and 
the origin, progress, and consummation of all nations that 

on earth, starting from the blood of one man — all are in 
Jook. We have also here the answer to that vexed point, 
I origin of evil," its blackness, terrors and destruction* 
is volume is the wonder of miracles, the secret of prophecy, 
lystery of death, the power of the resurrection, the consis- 

of a general judgment, the melting elements, the endless 
and the new heavens and earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
less and glory inconceivable. Such are the themes of the 
. The weakest minds have been comforted by them, and 
lost profound intellects have not comprehended them ; for 
look is the fountain of history, the source of true poetry, 
)undation of modern civil government, and the real con- 
m of faith for all Christians. 

>w does the Bible compare with other books ? There is 
)mparison, as will be seen from stating a few facts. The 

is a solitary book ! It claims no relation to any other ; 
independent of all others ; it imitates none, copies none ; 
y alludes to any other ; seldom, if ever, quotes any other ; 
hus, by its majestic silence in relation to all other books, 
Dof of its own originality and power. Like the loftier chain 
>untains on earth, it lends its streams and rivers to bless 
3I0W, but never borrows from any. Its writers are humble, 
God-rejying men. John never speaks of Plato, nor Paul 
^mosthenes, nor Jesus of any writers, save Moses and the 
hets. 

le book speaks itself, oUtself, quotes itself, and interprets 
■. So high and lofty are its regions of thought, one feels 
ing on his moral temples, and stirring his life-blood, the 
original, ancient breath of the upper world, unmixed and 
istible as the mountain tempest, 
•om whence came I ? What am I ? Whither go I ? What 

I do to be saved ? How shall I be peaceful, resigned, 

hopeful in this life ? How happy hereafter, when the body 
8, as a cloak, from the living soul within ? 
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To these questions neither the Diad of Homer, the plays of 
Shakspcare, the works of Bjron and Plato, nor any other book, 
gives a full and sui&cient answer. But the Bible giyes more 
than man can ask. And while bearing on its pages the hues of 
higher heaven, overtopping with ease all human productions 
and aspirations, communicating with Omniscience, and record- 
ing the acts of Omnipotence, how wonderful it is that, at the ' 
same time, it is the Bible of the poor, ignorant, and lowly, the 
crutch of the aged, the pillow of the widow, the eye to the 
blind, the child's own book, the young lady's friend, the young 
man's guide, the emancipator of slaves, a city of refuge to the 
captive, and angel-whispers to the dying 1 It is tliis Book, and 
this alone, which utters the cry, ^ Look nnto me, all ye ends 
of the earth, and be ye saved." 

One common door is opened to the great, throbbing heart of 
goffering humanity, disclosing supplies of the Infinite in the 
inner heaven. Enough for all — every being and every want 
1 Book of books 1 It proclaims its unearthly origin, and 
shows that the blotting out of the sun could not be more 
lamented, or a greater loss, than the extinction of the Bible. 
For, while other books are planets, shining with borrowed rSr 
diance, this book, like the sun, shines with original and Divine 
glory. Other books have their loftiest altitudes arising from 
earth; this book came down from heaven. Other books appeil 
to the passions, fancy, or understanding ; this book to the very 
soul. Other books seek our attention ; this book commands 
it. It speaks with authority ; and it is the authority of Om- 
nipotence. 

Other books guide gracefully along the winding ways of 
earth or onward to the mountain-npimits of the ideal ; this, and 
this alone, conducts up the stairway of the skies, to the city of 
light. Other books, after shining their little seasons, may per- 
ish in flames, like those which destroyed the Alexandrian Li- 
brary ; this must, in its essence, remain, pure as gold, and a 
thousand times more valuable. Other books may pass away, 
like bubbles, on the stream of time ,* but this book shall remam 
Uke a boundless ocean and the brightness of the eternal firma- 
ment, forever and ever. 
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Bpon has said — 

** Within this awibl volume lies 
The ID jsterj of mysteries, 
Huppiest thej of human race. 
To whom our Grod has given grace 
To learn to read, to fear, to praj. 
To lift the latch and force the way; 
But better had thej ne'er been born. 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn." 

Let us now consider some of the circumstances under which 
Ids profound Book originated. This wonderful Book borrows 
lot a hint, and confesses nothing to the march of human iutel- 
ect It is before, and the foundation of; all modern and moral 
eforms. It was issued in numbers ; but not from doctors, 
•rofessors, or presidents of a refined age of letters, schools 
od colleges. It is not a product of over-strained and jaded 
intiDS, cramped by fashion, chained by custom, and made soil 
nd sickly in heated rooms — ^human pens of brick and stone 
rails. The Bible comes not from countries made effeminate by 
Qxnry or weakened by a degenerating civilization. Not only 
be soperior of all books, but it steps forth the first in time, in 
[oality, in worth, and without an equal. 

The geography of the land of the Bible is an illustrative com- 
Qcntary on its compositions and writers. It begins not with 
i solitary mountain, or seven hills like Rome, or an island, like 
Britain, or with a continent like North America. 

The land in which the Bible originated was a young and vir- 
;in world, bookless and schooUess, to be educated, governed 
tnd saved. The writers of the Bible were educated, but not 
ichooled men. Their studies were the arched heavens, their 
apparatus a well stored universe, and their teacher God. They 
^em to have lived in the heart of nature, and the eye of 
^e world. The sun looked on them from the prismatic east ; 
they drank in fire, the hallowed fire of eastern day, from an 
bndred sources in the mornings of unclouded brightness, amid 
sparkling dews, blushing flowers, and luxuriant vegetation. 
Tbey had, too, their hills and valleys, their running brooki 



land flowing with milk and honey. The land of the Bible in a 
land of brightest skies, and the blackest heavens, of the loftiest 
crags, and thunder-split hills, a land swept by sodden tempest, 
made desolate by whirlwinds, rocked by earthquakes and starved 
by famine. Yea, it is a land of mountain goats, wild leopards, 
the crouching lion, and lofty eagle. These writers, with a few 
exceptions, were peculiar to their times ; runaway slaves, shep- 
herds, hunters, fishermen, and tillers of the soil. Their manly 
forms breathed the well oxygenated mountain air, their brain 
was vigorous, and their iron muscles were well knit with toil, 
fatigue, fasting and frequent travel. " They were mighty men 
of old,'' moral and intellectual giants, grasping immense sob^ 
jects and thoughts, and doing a great work on earth, and they 
have gone up to bo angels around the burning throne. The 
age and manner in which this master production was given, 
commencing with Moses 1700 years before Christ, and closing 
with John nearly 100 years after, and embracing only 1808 
years of the darkest ages, with some sixty-three different thiob 
ers and writers, living hundreds of years apart, conspire Ui 
make it still more a wonder, and a moral mystery among boob. 
And when it is found to be the first book written, containing 
much important history of the past, — ^poetry, the life of all the 
present, — ^laws for all human beings, — prophecy, all the devet 
oping, transcendent future, it will be seen that it is perfect, ft 
complete whole, containing more than man can think or ask; 
and a spontaneous outgush of the soul, exclaims, '' This is thi 
Book op God to man." 

The Christian, the philosopher, the poet, the naturalist, the 
student, the aged, the man and even the child, all dwell with 
peculiar emotion on the fearful scenes of the Bible. It is ft 
panorama of a world, which entertains and astonishes heaven, 
earth, and hell, with wonder. Come, then, all who love the 
wonderful and sublime, come, and let us ascend the lofty meant 
capped with glory. Come up, higher, and yet higher. Climl 
up yonder over all the rocks and rubbish of man's speculations; 
higher and yet higher go. There, on the loftiest peak, picturet 
by a well-refined imagination, take your position. Wait a mo 
inent. Compose all your thoughts — summon all your poweri 
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le first great scene of the Bible, ia to open to yoa the richest 
aodear mortals can conceive. Adjast the telescope of faith 
the eye, torn backwards, take an inteliectaal sweep of pow« 
8 and forces, clear back before time began, before all worlds, 
id all created beings. Sunless, starless, empty, boandless, 
eroal Space, and an LrpmrrE Qod. Aix boom, and all 
>WEB ! Everything is to be accomplished when Ood begins to 
ark. 

Eternal silence breaks I The voice of Ood fills space ! Cre* 
ion's morning dawns I The light shines, and there has com- 
uiced the first of the six, most wonderful of all days' work— « 
>st wonderful, whether they are to be interpreted as literal 
lys or immense cycles. Mark. well the shining footprints, the 
indiwork of the Creator in the birth of infinite systems and 
orlds. 

The formless sea appears — dark, undefined, deep-heaving 
liersi — and above its surging waves, the brooding wings of 
e Eternal Spirit are felt Then the 'expanding firmament 
ises, dividing the waters from the waters. Then the sky 
"ebes, day and night divide, and are like lights and shadows ; 
id the sun paints the flower beds, landscapes, and glows with 
I prismatic hues in the rainbow. He speaks, and again there 
arts from boundless seas the mountain peaks, a globe of 
irth, an island for the blessed, amid the heaving waters. 
Another command is given. The nice affinities of matter as- 
ime their motions and positions. Plants, shrubs, and trees, 
taring fruits and seeds, spring forth to life and perfection, ac- 
)rding to established laws. " Nature sows and reaps herself 
»r ages all untold, save in the stony records of our globe. 
Once again, the creative^^ is heard ; the startled waters leap 
>rth, alive with the finny tribe, from the huge monster to the 
imnow, to live and sport amid its briny waves. Aye, mark, — 
le dust of the earth is living, too. It creeps, it runs, and flies. 
Thns the vast temple, with its ample apartments, was finish- 
d and furnished ; but the lord of the mansion has not arrived ; 
he armies are ready, but the commander is wanting ; the stage 
I erected, bnt the actor is behind the curtain. The origin of 
uui 1 What a mystery to the learned, who are ever coming 
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to a knowledge of the truth 1 The ideal of vain philosophj 
progression, endless, of infinite nothing; eternal laws with 
God or cause. Hear it A matured oyster, a developed f 
or unfledged bird, or an educated, genteel monkey, are clain 
as the progressive forefathers of many of the modern philo 
phers, and who can dispute their origin, when listening to tli 
reasoning ? 

But, as for man, this old Book, which always utters t 
which is true and great, declares that God, in council with h 
self, said, " In our image let us make man." Yonder, see t 
beautiful, human form ; each feature is perfect. A model mi 
God, the designer and workman ! — Angels stand gazing, w 
dering and admiring, when a soft breeze, filled with odorifer 
perfumes sweeps by ; the nostrils of clay become elastic — 
tend, the bosom heaves, the eyes open, a smile plays on th< 
lips. The angels sang, and all the sons of God shouted w 
joy ; for the first man is created ; not developed from fi 
beast or bird. Thus* the heavens and earth were finished, w 
a man to name, tame and rule all beneath him. By his s; 
blushed beauty, in woman, the mother of the race. And ti 
were not in a savage condition, but in the garden of God, 
paradise, where every form was beauty, each sound music, a 
every act bliss. Hear the poet : 

^ From sapphire fount, the crisped brook?, 
Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 
Ran nectar, visiting each plant, and M 
Flowers, worthy of Paradise which not nice art, 
In beds and curious knots, but nature's boon 

Pour'd forth profuse on hill and dale and plain. 
• ••««• 

Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm ; 

Others whose fruit burnished with golden rind, 

Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true, 

If true, here only, and of delicious taste. 

Betwixt them, lawns, or level downs and flocks 

Grazing the tender herb, were interposed. 

Or palmy hillock ; or the flowry cap 

Of some irriguons valley spread her store, 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose." 
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Thus the heftTens and earth were finished, and Ood rest- 
ed on the seventh daj, and sanctified it, making a Sabbath for 
I world. 

The curtain drops. Man falls. The world becomes cormpt 
ind for lack of repentance, is baptized in an awfal flood, which 
rashed away a world of sinners, not from, but in, their crimes, 
rhe purified earth arises from the watery grave, and from God, 
lie Almighty administrator, receives the right hand of fellow- 
iiip, and is re-peopled. 

The second scene of the Bible opens with the sound of the 
runpet, on Mount Sinai, which waxes louder and louder as 
he world grows older, and the millions of Egypt's slaves (Ood's 
nancipated freemen) standing around that bare, dark, craggy 
Qountain, wrapped in a mantle of clouds, rising above all the 
nrrounding hills, capped with fire, the lightnings playing about 
he summit, thunders crashing continually, the trumpet which 
ihall call the dead, sending forth its awful key-notes, causing 
ihe whole mountain to tremble, and above all, at regular inter- 
rils, the voice of God uttering those thoughts which bum, in 
tones of thunder, which the people begged nevermore to hear, 
ind the lone man, Moses, is climbing the lofty steeps, amid 
donds, fire, smoke, thunders, lightnings and the voice of QoAy 
QDtil he stands face to face with the universal Lawgiver. That 
waa a scene fearfully grand. There, forty days and nights, he 
wiuts, in legislative council of the King Eternal, until that fin- 
ger dipped in glory, which had touched' the firmament, and left 
in its trace the silvery path, the milky way, cuts the most com- 
prehensive of all codes of laws on the tables of stone, statutes 
that may be introduced into all nations, written on all hearts, 
kept in all consciences, and become the universal practice of 
all men — ^The Moral Law. All our duty to God and man is 
comprehended in four words. Love God, Love Man — a conden- 
sation which may be expanded into all the emotions, desires^ 
sffections and conditions of the whole race of men. All civil 
codes should bo based on these words. 

Here you will allow me to give a quotation from Prof. Wines 
OB the Jewish laws : 
15 
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** Governments are conatitated for the benefit of the many, not the 
few. While in moet ancient empires and goyernmeots the people were 
regarded as of very little importance, everywhere, even in the Statei 
which boasted of their freedom, the masses were degraded, i)n]talixed, 
and oppressed by arbitrary power. 

To this rule the Jewish republic formed an illustrious exception. Lib- 
erty to the masses, general competency, physical comfort, ease of mind, 
repose and opportunity of reflection, moral and religious instruction to 
nil classes, equal laws, equal rights, and equal justice. These are tbe 
paramount features of the Hebrew constitution, so far as its political re- 
lations were concerned ; and they mark its kindred to our own and set 
it. widely apart, and distinct from all other governments, whidi existei 
with it, and for many ages aAer it 

Jt was not in Greece that liberty was bom aud cradled ; this idea k, 
indeed, taught to our youth in the halls of learning, and proclaimed to 
our people from the halls of legislation. But it is none the less an e^ 
ror. Far other and higher is the origin of a blessing, so intimatelj 
interwoven with the welfare and progress of man. It was not the wis- 
dom of Greece speaking in the halls of either philosophy or legislatioB, 
but the wisdom of God, speaking from heaven, through his servant 
Moses, which taught mankind the doctrine of popular rights. Nothiog 
can be wider of the tnith than the idea that it is in the politieal fbnv 
and usages of Grecian and Roman commonwealths we are to seek 
the origin and elements of our owa republican institutions. No ; but it 
is in that admirable frame of government, given by the oracle of Jeho- 
vah, and established by the authority of the Supreme Rijlbr of the 
world, that we find the type and model of our own Constitution. Erea 
the Declaration of American Independence, that terrible hand-writing 
on the wall of despotism, which has troubled the thoughts of manj a 
tyrant, — that glorious pledge of liberty to the oppressed of every cliin«j 
was but an echo from the deep-toned thunders of Mount SinaL" 

Such ore the precepts and laws of the SaCred Volume. Tbcy 
aro golden rules, a perfect law of liberty, a form of goveromeiit 
for Church and State in all ages of the world. They are laws 
better than the Modes and Persians, so perfect they never can 
be altered or amended for the better. They are laws balanced 
by eternal justice, their executive, Grod, their Ailfilmcnt, ever- 
lasting life, and their penalty, eternal death. 

From the scene of the flaming mount and the burning law ) 
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re pass down throagh the rise and fall of empires, the crum- 
bling of nations, the darkness of heaUien worship, the fiiger- 
tointing prophets, amid sacrifices, offerings, ceremonies, the 
msthoody and temple worship to the great system of mercj, 
rfaere the rainbow of love spans the moral heavens, where 
lercy and tmth meet together, and rightconsness and peace 
iss each other in the Laml^ of God, a sacrifice to take away 
he sins of a world. 

On this most wonderful of all scenes, we must dwell a few 
loments, thongh eternity alone shall unfold the riches of its 
lories. 

We will now briefly consider the person, character, atributes, 
Mb and death of Jesus Christ. Such a complicated, distinct, 
»fty, lowly, yet great central character has appeared on our 
lobe bnt once. 

An conquering warriors, deified men, fabled gods, poetical 
dcamations, fill the lying classics and swell the pages of 
«athen mythology. But the New Testament has a description 
I but one Gk)d, one incarnation, one life of sinless perfection, 
tte eflScacions death, and one triumphant resurrection. This 
§ poetry, truth dwelling in beauty, humanity exalted, and 
arcd by being united to Diyinity, — God and his church in 
^csus Christ. 

Bonaparte said, "Jesus Christ was not a man. Men I know, 
ad I know that Jesus Christ was not a man." Poor Bona- 
larte, better had it been for him if he had known Christ better. 
ijToti said, " If ever man was (3od, or God man, Jesus Christ 
ras both." Tliis was the Logos. 

Our incomprehensible book says, " In him dwelleth all the ful- 
IC8S of the Godhead, bodily. Without controversy, great is the 
ayttery of godliness ; God was manifest in the flesh, justified in 
ihe Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed 
i)n in the world, received up into glory." 

To cleanse a world from sin, to purify Adam's race, to save 
from the torments of hell, and elevate to heaven was the work 
of Jcsos. Never was there such a work to be done in so lim- 
ited a period ; from the manger to the cross, God manifested his 
wonders through the man. One whole life without a fault. 
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mistake, lust or hate. Not a thought, look, or emotion, 
what roDS in the exact channel of human rectitude. He did 
the most exalted things without the least manifestations of 
pride. He preached the doctrines of the absolute religion, so tkat 
it rebuked all false religions, he fed multitudes, opened the eyei 
of the blind, healed the lame, calmed the storm, walked thi 
waters, cast out demons, composed the maniac, and raised tlM 
dead. The air was rent with the shouts of applause. Town, 
city and country were forced to publish his reputation. He 
moved with the majesty of a king, and he was feared as a 6od 
No flattery could debase, no temptation could turn him aside, 
no insult could provoke him ; pride, anger, malice, and revenge, 
in their combined forces, in Judea and BomCi spent all their 
power on the lone Nazarite. Yet h^ was calm, collected, seltpoB* 
sessed, and triumphant in all places and under all drcumstanoea^ 
In the hottest of the battle, with the greatest odds against him, 
under the most adverse difiSculties, he bears away the palm. 
Who in spirit has not visited Jerusalem ? attended that mock 
trial, heard the hooting mob, saw Judea's and Rome's allied 
forces, the world and hell in arms, to crush out truth ? Who btf 
not seen that purple robe, that terrible crown of thorns, the 
iron spikes, the hated cross, the sponge, the vinegar, the spear, 
the hardened soldiers, and the tender, weeping Marys ? Abo^e 
and higher than every other object was that composed yet suf- 
fering Christ. Love, pity, justice, pardon, and power, all glow- 
ed in that wonderful countenance, worn with care, weak witb 
hunger, burning with thirst, faint with the loss of blood, the 
thorns chafing the temples, the tender nerves grating on iron 
spikes, the whole fleshly form quivering under the sins of * 
world, in the worst torture. Yet in it all, what a look of God- 
like forbearance and submission; not an imprecation, not s 
murmur or a curse. 0, provoking earth ! 0, maddened hell I 
thou hast tried the love of heaven, and in his' agonies, those 
parched lips, breathe only love and mercy. To the trembling 
mother he said, << Behold thy son." To John, << Behold thy 
mother.'' To another sufferer, << To-day thou shalt be with me 
in Paradise." Forgetting himself, he remembered only the sis- 
cursed world. How that prayer, the prayer that moves three 
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orlds, ecbocs over the reckless mob, and the whole sinful 
ice of men 1 " Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
ey do r 

But 0, the last great death cry ! Erery enemy has been 

et and yanquished, save this. The struggle comes, the kin;r 

terrors is met, the great Conqueror (Jesus) allows himself tu 

5 led into the prison hoase of universal death. The Divinity 

Ithdraws from the humanity, and he exclaims, " My God ! My 

OD ! WHY HA53T THOU FORSAKEN ME ?" " It IS FINISHED. It IP 
WE." 

The circumstances attending this death were worthy tlic 
aracter of the object. While he was suspended, the pulse of 
e universe seemed now to stand still, and now, to run on in 
e fiery haste of a feverish paroxysm. There was a great 
rthquake, as he turned the key in death's door ; that key 
at never turned before. The adjacent graves opened, and 
9 voice startled the slumbering dead. The rocks were rent 
I with a burning hand, and it seemed as if that same hand ran 
ong to tear the veil of the temple asunder from top to bot- 
m. About the sixth hour there was darkness over all the 
nd, until the ninth hour. 

It was meet that a deep darkness, a darkness which could bo 
It (expressing the anger of God, the evil of sin and the an- 
dsh of the Saviour,) should cover the whole earth — that nature, 
iwilling to look upon the features of her expiring Lord, should 
row the dark crape of night over the scene ! Nay, is it a 
nception too daring, that this night filled the universe, that 
I the bright lights of heaven were darkened over the Cross. 
at not one orb ventured to shine, while the Sun of Righteour- 
SS was in the eclipse of sin, that the shadow of Christ's dyinp; 
•ow swept over suns, constellations, and firmaments, for three 
>urs, while Jesus hung bleeding ? All was gloom and dark- 
JBS, save the throne of God ; but, as he passes away into the 
icient Paradise, the pavilion of God, the battle fought, vic- 
ry won, and captivity led captive ; the eclipsed universe again 
lams forth with its wonted beauty and glory, and as Christ 
mes back from the dead, new light, life and glory dawn upon 
B race. The Sesurrection of Christ is the type of the 
15* 
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resorreetion of a sin-cursed and death-smitten world. It is tbe 
BiBLB, this much neglected book, that has marked the only vij 
of escape from sin, death and hell. To the story of the Cro8B| 
and the Spirit of Jesos, may be traced all the great reforms 
now blessing the lost world. They are all found in this great 
commission — Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel 
to everv creature ; and when this gospel shall have been preadh 
cd to all nations, then shall the end come. 

We now approach the last scene. But^ who shall describe 
it« so awfully sublime and overwhelming ? The end, the end, 
the final cousummation of all things, all plans and all eventa 

Toets and learned men have spoken of this coming day. 

** Ortst dsy ! for which all other days were made ; 
For which earth rose from chaos, man from earth ; 
And an etenuty, the date of gods, 
I V frscwdded on poor earth-created man ; 
Grtal day of dread, decision and despmr!" "^ 



*« Amaiing period I when each mountain height 
iVttlbums Yesttvins ; rocks eternal poor 
Tli«ir melted mast, as rivers once they pour'd.*' 

«« Kniption*, earthquakes, comets, lightnings play 
TU^ir varioQS engines ; all at once disgorge 
Their Uaaing magasines, and final Ruin 
Ki«»r«^)y drives her pkraghshare o'er creation I 
AboYts around, beneath, amaaement all I 
Terror and glory joined in their extremes! 
Our Uod in grandeur and oar world on fire I" 

** The cloud-capped towers, the goi^ous palaces, the scdeoin 
leiuplos, cvou the great globe itself, shall waste away like a 
buoless flibrio«** But it is the Bible, the book which gives socb a 
graphic description of the beginning, that justly describes the 
tUoslng 8oene« 

lu Daniel we read — '' I beheld till the thrones were cast 
dowU| and the Ancient of days did sit, whose garment was 
white as snow, the hair of his head like the pure wool : His throne 
If as like the fiery flame, ^ and his wheels as burning fire. A 
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)Tj stream issued and came forth from before him : thousand 
oosandB ministered imto him, and ten thousand times ten 
ionsands stood before Him : the judgment was set and the 
)ok8 were opened/' 

The aposUe Peter says : ^ For the day of the Lord will 
me as a thief in the nighty in the which the heavens shall 
188 away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt 
ith ferrent heat, the earth also and the works that are therein 
lall be burned up.'* The language of the revelator John i9 
till more graphic. " And I saw a new heaven and a new 
arth ; for the first heaven nnd the first earth were passed 
way, and there was no more sea. And I John saw the holy 
ity, new Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, 
irepared as a bride adorned for her husband." '^ And I hoard as 
t were a voice of a great multitude, as the voice of many wa- 
«r8, and as a voice of mighty thunderings, saying, Alleluia, for 
iie Lord God omnipotent reigneth." Amen. 

Sach is a brief review of the Bible, the God-given Bible. In 
it are the elements to make the man and educate the angel. It 
connects the beginning with the end, heaven with earth, man 
with God, sin with misery, righteousness with happiness, and 
time with eternity. Study it well, stiidy it always, every where, 
at home, abroad, on the land, on the sea : make it thy parlor 
book, evening and morning book; put it, and keep it in all the 
common schools, in all the halls of learning ; first in all libra- 
ries; in courts of justice ; in the jails, poor houses, prisons, 
bouses of ill-fame, and taverns and gambling houses ; give it to 
bdia, Japan, China, and all the nations of earth, and do not 
ibrget the islands of the sea. From the loftiest monarch to the 
neanest slave, teach all to read and obey the Bible. When 
hou hast mastered this Book, communed with its Author, thou 
Alt a passport for an endless pleasure excursion through the 
)omidless regions of God's universe. 
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Aht. IV_RELATIOy OF MODEBX PHILOSOPHIC 
THOUGHT TO FAITH IN THE GOSPEL 



The world is still divided on the qnestion, Is Natural Rea- 
son or Special Revelation the proper guide of men ? It has 
been long debated, and with both fierceness and feeling. The 
controrersT is not ret ended. The old combatants disappear 
only to give place to new ones : fresh issues spring up in die 
place of those which are extinct, and one battle-field is forsak- 
en onlj to seek out another. Both parties claim and boast 
over the victory, and perhaps with about equal consistency. 
It would seem natural bv this time to ask whether there is not 
room and service for both Reason and Revelation in the world; 
whether both do not bear sacred commissions ; whether both 
do not speak with authority ; and whether there is not a way 
of adjusting their differences and teaching them to work in ha^ 
mony and help each other. It ought to be deemed a scandal 
that a philosopher should at once be suspected of skepticism, 
and that a devout Christian should be presumed a credulous, 
unreasonable bigot, without a hearing. We are surely in a sad 
plight if we can reach philosophy only by leaving faith, and can 
hold fellowship with the gospel only when we have crucified 
reason. 

In discussing the Relation of Modem Philosophical Thought 
to Faith in the Gospel, it is necessary that we set out with a 
distinct understanding of our essential terms. Etymologically, 
Philosophy is the love of Wisdom ; and if we were so to un- 
derstand it, there would scarcely be room for a difference of 
opinion respecting the relation of study, prompted by that love 
of wisdom, to faith in Him who is the highest teacher and em- 
bodiment of real wisdom — the wisdom of God. But, as Web- 
ster says : '< In modern acceptation, philosophy is a general 
term, denoting an explanation of the reasons of things ; or an 
investigation of tho causes of all phenomena, both of mind and 
matter. When applied to any particular department of knowl- 
edge, it denotes the collection of general laws or principles un- 
der which all the subordinate phenomena or facts relating to 
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bt 8Qb)eet are comprehended. Or it is the hypothesis or sys- 
im accordiiig to which natural effects are explained ;" and by 
'Uch facts are separated from semblances, and their existence 
}aght to be accounted for. When human thought is occupied 
\ this W9SJ it is described as philosophical thought ; not always 
ecause it classifies and explains correctly, but because of the 
(TDi of its exercise. Popularly speaking, we are said to phi- 
nophize, not so much when we are thinking closely, profound- 

aad well, as when we are thinking according to certain 
odes. Seeking to classify fistcts and phenomena, applying gen- 
ii principles to specific cases^ tracing effects to causes, or in- 
rring effects from causes, balancing probabilities, weighing 
idence> — ^these are some of the principal ways in which the 
iud exercises itself philosophically. Modem philosophic 
ought, therefore, differs firom that of any other period, chiefly 
r exercising itself on other subjects ; by exhibiting more or 
9$ oepth, breadth and clearness ; by the dififorent motiyes and 
lirit which actuate the thinkers ; and by the different tenden- 
es it discloses, and the different results which flow from it 
wentially, philosophical thoi^ht is always the same ; in its cir- 
nnstances and details it may be almost endlessly variable. 

By fidth in the gospel is here meant that hearty reception of 
te New Testament as an inspired record ; that real belief in 
le truth of its great moral and spiritual doctrines ; and that 
bedient and affectionate trust in Jesus Christ, whom it reveals 
I the only perfect Saviour, which makes the gospel the highest 
iacher of the understanding, and the mightiest quickener and 
orifier of the heart. To shorten and simplify our definitions, 
re may say : — Philosophical Thought seeks to interpret and bar- 
ionise nature and life by the processes of human reasoning ; 
!hri8tian Faith accepts Christ in his gospel as a higher and di- 
i&e Teacher, and as a needed and perfect and ready Helper. 

How do these two exercises of the human mind stand related 
each other ? is the question with which we are to be occu- 
pied: — or rather. How does the more prevalent style of phi- 
Mophical thinking at the present day affect this faith in the 
uspel? 

There are two methods of reply , — one is by carefully ana- 
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lyzing the two mental exercises, and so discoTering their points 
of sympathj or antagonism : the other is bj a careful colIe^ 
tion and stndj of the facts which exhibit their reciprocal influ- 
ence. The relation of a political office to moral integrity 
might be ascertained, either by determining how much pressure 
men's consciences can safely bear, and how sorely they are 
pressed in official life ; or by counting up the actual occupants 
of official stations, and learning how many have come out from 
the ordeal as pore as they went in. It may be an easier and 
more satisfactory method to gather testimony from both these 
sources indiscriminately, wheneyer it offers itself. If the meth* 
od be less exact, the lessons may be quite as lucid and as read- 
ily learned. 

It is natural to begin the investigation by saying that pbiloi- 
ophy and faith are both normal to the human mind. We were 
made both to reason and to trust ; and that is but half ^ life 
which lacks either element. We have faculties for both exe^ 
cises ; and they were given, not for ornament or without a pur- 
pose, but for use. The world in which we live is full of stimit- 
lants to both sets of faculties. Circumstances are always oo- 
cnrring which impel both to reason and to trust. Necessity is 
laid upon us to do both things ; or we suffer little penalties by 
refusing. He who will not reason must be a perpetual and 
pitiable, and, sooner or later, a fatal blunderer ; he who will 
not trust must live a hermit and die a fool ; for he can hold no 
fellowship with men without confidence, and all knowledge 
springs from axioms that will not be proved. It is the same 
mind that exercises both those functions, that shows itself ia 
both these forms. And the propriety and the need of exercis- 
ing itself thus, remain through all the stages of its existence, 
and pertain to every subject to which its attention is given. 
Whether a man be eating his dinner, or seeking the salvation of 
his soul, there is an opportunity and a demand for the exercise 
of both his philosophy and his faith. 

Again. The gospel never proscribes reasoning or philosoph- 
ical thought, nor intimates that such thought is necessarily hos- 
tile to the spirit it breathes or the life it prescribes. On the 
other hand, it makes its appeals only to thinkers. It densands 
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bought ; it gets effectual access to men only through their 
hought ^' Come and let ns reason together/' is the language 
i its Author, addressed to men in all times. The gospel it- 
elf reasons as well as announces; its logic is as sharp as its 
tttements are wonderful. Never were syllogisms more fault- 
ess than are those it constructs. Nay, more ; one of its chief * 
omplaints is that men will not reason over the great matters it 
iropounds* ** Israel doth not know ; my people do not consid- 
t" is the complaint which Heaven is ever repeating and em- 
phasizing over man's intellectual stupidity. He will not con- 
ider the operations of God's hands ; and for this we are told 
hat retributive discipline is ever on its way. The proper au- 
kority of the intellectual verdicts are distinctly recognized, 
rhen Christ says, " Why even of yourselves, judge ye not what 
\ right ;*' and he makes a most important appeal to the phi- 
nopkical faculty of his hearers when he tells them, '< If I do 
ot the works of my Father, believe me not." 

All this implies that true philosophy is the ally and partner 
f a genuine faith. Their proper relation is not that of nat- 
nd enemies but ererlasting friends ; their real function is not 
onflict bnt cooperation. 

But does modem philosophic thought cooperate with and 
iromote Christian Faith ? Does the theory find verification in 
uct 7 Are our modem philosophers the most eminent of our 
aints ? Are our boldest theorizers at the same time our de- 
outest worshippers ? Is speculation coupled with prayer ? 
Lre those who claim to be preeminently the disciples of Bea- 
lou most obviously the followers of Christ ? Does Chi-istian 
irtue generally thrive most where any phase of modem philos- 
ophy has acquired the homage of the people ? 

It would hardly be wise to answer these questions by a dog- 
oatic or oracular monosyllable. And yet it may be freely said 
hat there does not seem to be a very strong sympathy between 
he chief devotees of these modem philosophical schemers and 
hose who are recognized as the tmest Christians. We may 
;d farther and say that it is rare to find a decided adherent of 
be modem philosophy who does not either confess his distrust 
i the Scriptures; or so interpret them that they are robbed of 
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half their meaning, and their power in the estimation of most 
who are recognized as Christian people. 

There must be causes for this, whether we are or are itot 
able to detect them. How and why does the philosophic thonglit 
of our day interfere with faith in the gospel, instead of pro- 
moting it ? Why should it ever interfere ? Is the interfer- 
ence real, or only apparent ? Is faith really the loser throngli 
the philosophy ; and if so, are the losses permanent or chiefly 
temporary ? To some of these questions wo may perhaps find 
a partial answer. 

How does philosophic thought interfere with faith in the gn- 
pelf 

1. It may do it by being excessive in amount. That is, it 
may be relatively in excess ; for none of us can absolutely ret- 
Bon too much. The broadest generalizations of real philoso- 
phers are doubtless childish fancies in comparison with the com- 
mon thought of superior beings ; and even in comparison wifli 
what our thought may become in a higher state of existence. 
Still we may speculate and philosophize so much that no time 
or inclination or energy is left for those other forms of mentii 
effort which promote the spirit and enlai^e the power and 
sphere of faith. A farmer who gives all his dressing and labor 
to his orchard, will have a sorry looking cornfield. His fruit- 
bins may have a fine appearance, but nobody who felt any inter- 
est in bis real success could look at them without sighing oter 
the aspect of the granary. Faith is the fruit of culture — not 
of general but of specific culture. And he who devotes the 
time and attention and effort to philosophy and logic which are 
needed for meditation and Bible reading, and prayer, and Gbris* 
tian intercourse and effort, can expect no other result than a 
deadening of his spiritual sensibilities, a dimness on his spirit- 
ual eye, a fkding away of the great spiritual realities that once 
filled the firmament and thrilled the soul. 

2. Philosophical thought may interfere with faith by means 
of the associations to which it leads. As a &ct — ^whatever nay 
be the significance of it — ^very many of the reputed lights in 
modem philosophy — ^whether they be stars of the first or twen- 
tieth magnitude, or of any other intermediate one — are avowed 
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or eoTert skeptict ; not a few of them are backsliders from 
Christian professions if not from Christian principles ; and the 
q)irit thej possess is such as to suggest that they owe the re- 
l^n of the Bible a spite, and only wait a fayorable opportu- 
fiitj to rerenge themselyes on it, by stripping it of sanctity and 
exposing it to reproach. Some of these persons are open- 
■oathed infidel8> who can readily sneer at Christianity ; others 
ire " roHanal Christians,^^ as they express it, steadily '' pro- 
gressing" from the simplicity and narrowness of their early 
£uth to a broader and more comprehensive view of the gospel 
and of life. They declare themselves to have left, according to 
Paul's suggestion, the first principles of the doctrine of Christ 
tbat they may go on to perfection^ — whereas the troth often 
•eems to be that they have left its whole principles and gone 
on to perversity. 

Now whosoever is strongly inclined to philosophical thought 
on religions subjects, is likely to be drawn, direcUy or indirect- 
ly, into association with this class of minds. The e£fect of such 
ssBodations can hardly operate in more than one way, if they 
be persisted in through sympathy. The philosophical tenden- 
cy will be increased, leading to excessive indulgence ; the faith 
of believers often sneered at and caricatured, or sighed over as 
a weakness which every true man ought at once to overcome — 
this simple faith will soon part with the sacrednessithas worn, 
and the peculiar virtues it promotes will at length be looked on 
IS ignoble things. It is no place to nurture Christian faith in 
the circles where it is ridiculed as moral vassalage, or pitied as 
a mental weakness. Very few will come back from such places 
with the veneration for holy things which they carried there. 
It is not easy to stand firmly by a principle which our acknowl- 
edged teachers and intimate friends are fairly repudiating. 
And as the process of unbelief goes on, the tempted become at 
lengUi the tempters*^ 

3. Not a few persons entertain extravagant and erroneous 
views of Christian doctrine ; subsequent thought and investiga- 
tion nmy convince them of the error and extravagance ; and 
they jump to the conclusion that the gospel is all a mass of ir- 
rational dogmas, because one of their own foolish notions of it 

16 
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proved to be without foundation ; and that every believer in it 
is just as simple as ttiemselves in the faith he cherishes. FoIl^ 
fifths of all the direct attacks iq>on Christianitj are really at- 
tacks upon something else under its name, with which Cbrift- 
tianity never had any real sympathy. Paine, in his Age of 
Beason, proceeds generally to frame some abominable state- 
ments, make the Bible seem to utter or endorse them, and then 
lets off his verbal indignation at the book and at all who hare 
faith in it. Whether he had ever believed too much, and 80 
sought to atone for it by disbelieving everything, may be a 
question ; but it is just what not a few of the philoBophers of 
modern times are accustomed to do. 

4. There arc not a few to whose reason the gospel has nerer 
seemed to make a real appeal ; and when, at length, the reason- 
ing faculty wakes within them, they enjoy its exercise, and tun 
elsewhere for stimulus, taking it for granted that the keeping 
of their faith will forbid all rational inquiry. The &ult of this 
strange misconception sometimes lies chiefly at the door of 
those who are its victims, and sometimes it is to be charged to 
the account of those who teach them religion. Many persons 
take their religious faith on recommendation, without a word of 
personal inquiry, and hold it for a long time, so far as they 
really do hold it at all, without stopping to ask what reason 
they have for accepting or retaining it. Most people have a 
great horror of real patient thinking, in an independent way, on 
any subject ; and the spite against such thought on religions 
subjects seems to be peculiarly strong and deep. They find 
opinions drawn out and served up to them in the church's creed 
or the minister's sermons, and so can supply themselves with a 
religious system in a very cheap way. It costs them neither 
money, thought nor time, only a quiet assent is demanded; and 
they hasten to take it as if inwardly chuckling over their faTor- 
able bargain ; they leave it without examination afterward, as 
though they feared the evidence of a cheat. It is not strange 
that such persons should be perplexed when they find that their 
opinions sure cavilled at, and be frightened by an opposing ar 
gument, smd captivated by whatever has a show of reason tbat 
is offered as a substitute for their present unstudied creed. 
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e faith that comes spontaneonslj, or reaches us by the road 
hereditary descent, is often of doubtful value ; that which is 
n of mental struggle is a child whose life is wedded to our 
1. 

besides, it must be added; not a few of the set teachers of 
^on, in the pulpit and out of it, never try to make the gos- 
appear rational, nor seek to base its claims upon its ration- 
onsistency. They defy reason, and attempt to crush it into 
Dce by authority. They warn their pupils against reason, 
f one must become a dunce before he could become a Chris- 
1. That may do for a while with most reverent natures ,* it 
J always do with stupid or servile natures ; but to many 
ers of a higher stamp the reaction is likely to come. The 
Boning faculty will at length awake ; it will traverse all the 
is of thought with increasing boldness and resolution ; and 
new experiences will seem like the starting up of a new 
. Once awake and active, the philosophizing spirit cannot 
ily be quieted again. Hereafter it will raise its questions, 
gest its doubts, examine, modify, and even reject what au- 
rity has long since and many times asserted. If the pre- 
ss experience has been such as to satisfy the inquirer that 
losophy will not be tolerated by the religious faith that was 
ien, then the faith will probably be suddenly or gradually 
own up for the sake of mental freedom ; and the mental 
3dom is then almost sure to be abused. The philosophy bc- 
les a battery whose ordnance is pointed at the retreating 
h. The unreasoning Christian has become the skeptical 
^hist. His faith was one which lacked philosophy ; now the 
losophy is one which is both near-sighted and cross-eyed. 
}. There are many dogmas taught in the name of Christiani- 
which are exploded by philosophical thought ; and those 
^as are not unfrequently accepted as fair specimens of 
at Christian sentiment is ; and so it is all repudiated without 
ther inquiry, as a scheme, illogical, absurd, and monstrous. 
ly sentiment which contradicts intuition, fights against facts, 
at war with analogy, and mocks at all plain reasoning, may 
rhaps gain the credence of enthusiasts, and get the endorse- 
mt of ignorance and thoughtlessness ; but it cannot long pre- 
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serve its hold upon the sympathy of thinking men. That i 
sentiment is more or less promnlged in the name of relig 
cannot very well be qncstioned ; and howerer unjust and il 
ical may be the procedure, and however unwarrantable the 
clnsionsi not a few minds allow themselves to be pressed < 
to the ground of real skepticism. The philosophy has 
proved more or less of the articles of the creed, and the i 
step is a repudiation of the gospel from which the creed i 
ers profess to have drawn it Instead of studying the go 
to see whether it teaches the falsehoods, they take the sho 
but not the wiser course, and dismiss it as a fountain of fi 
hoods. 

6. There are others who regard themselves as having 
covered a new system of truth when they begin to pick up 
first decided fruits of philosophical thinking ; and become 
captivated and infotuated that they deem philosophy is ope: 
to them a new and higher spiritual world, of which Christia 
and ordinary Christian people are wholly ignorant; or i 
which they are always seeking to keep men away. It w 
be immensely ludicrous if it were not so sad to see the cr 
lity and presumption which are often exhibited here. A yc 
man, hardly out of his teens, begins to reason over moral 
jects — ^begins some years later than an ordinarily bright ii 
ought — and the first logical conclusion he draws inflates 
vanity and gives him a most exaggerated idea both of his 
sonal importance and his spiritual possessions. He gets 
merest smattering of science, and is astonished and enrapti 
at his own wisdom ; — and looks down half in patronage 
half in pity upon the mass of people about him, supposing 1 
as benighted as his former self. He says some simple t 
atbout the laws and the order of Providence, in a tone n 
implies that he deems himself uttering the most novel and ' 
drous profundities. He stumbles upon an objection i^^insi 
accuracy of the Scripture record, an hundred times repe 
and as many times answered, and he pets and parades 
though it were a great and original invention, outrunning al 
highest achievements in theology. He lays hold of a princ 
fiuniliar to all intelligent Christians, and supposes he has f< 
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tbe key which will unlock all the secret apartments of the nni- 
Terse. He does not know that every sonnd principle which his 
pidiosophical thought has shown him was long since assigned 
its place in the scheme of Christian truth, and that the unsound 
ones were long ago tested by Christian scholars, exposed, la- 
belled; and cast out to be the scorn and warning of all future 
times. To this class of persons Christianity, as taught in the 
Bible, is an antiquated and deceptive scheme ; their new phi- 
losophy is either a substitute of greater value and richer prom- 
ise, or a revised and improved edition of the gospel, bringing 
tt down to meet the larger wants of this wiser age. They in- 
sist that the universe ought at once to be cleared of all mys- 
teries and apparent discrepancies ; and because their philoso- 
phj has just helped them to remove one apparent contradiction 
viiich long since ceased to be such to all intelligent observers, 
tkeyjump to the conclusion that the world is to give up all its 
ieerets to their <' open sesame," while reverent students of the 
old Bible must forever grope in darkness. No age has wholly 
licked examples of this pitiable, presumptuous empiricism ; but 
kw ages have shown a larger, a weaker, or a more bigoted and 
pompons collection of such specimens than ours. And this 
weakness has not only appeared in society, and indulged its 
Birping in sanctuary pews ; it more or less infests our churches 
uid dishonors our pulpits. 

7. Another way in which this philosophical thought operates 
igsinst the development of Christian faith, is in keeping its dis- 
iples so busily occupied with the study of natural- physical law, 
lid the observance of physical regularity and order, that law 
Mi order come to seem the mightiest things in the universe, 
lilosophical thought is generally and naturally engaged in 
todying finite and secondary causes — ^local and diversified phe- 
omena. It deals with what may be seen and felt — ^its chosen 
etlm is the lower and the more material world ; and this is of- 
sn studied as though it comprehended the whole universe of 
*eiiig. 

Law is glorified, but the Lawgiver is unrecognized ; order is wor- 
liipped, while He who established it and preserves it as a lad- 
er by means of which the soul might climb to his feet, receives 
16* 
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no homage, and is hidden from the dull eye by the very creation 
which was meant to symbolize and reveal him. And, in pro- 
portion as thought is taoght to stop in phenomena, it conies 
gradually to ignore and then to discredit the Cause. As the 
order of the universe is studied, it comes at length not only to sec 
'' Heaven's first law," but to seem even Heaven itself The 
view of regularity shakos the faith in special intervention ; and 
because there is so much teaching done in the orderly way 
the ear hears no utterance from the lips of the special messenr 
gers. Because miracles are against the observer's experience 
there is a tendency to strip the gospel of everything miracoloof. 
Counting up so constantly, the pillars that make the great tem< 
pie of nature stand so firmly, they forget to ask of Him whc 
reared the temple so gloriously. Studying the complex and 
admirable mechanism of creation, they have no eye to see th( 
Infinite Artisan who sits above it ; and while they watch iU 
steady movements, they overlook the subtle but omnipotent spr 
itual influences that animate while they transfuse it tiirongh anc 
through. 

There is scarcely need of saying a word by way of showin( 
how this kind of philosophical thought operates against Cfaria 
tian faith ; for the two fundamental ideas of Christianity are 
first, the being of a personal God, and second, the constanc] 
and the universality and the freeness of that special infiueaof 
which he is forever exerting in the accomplishment of his U^ 
est moral ends. A materialistic philosophy is forever th< 
secret or the open foe of the religion taught in the New Teiti 
ment, and made mighty by the work of faith. 

8. This philosophical thought, being simply an exercise oftb 
intellect, it becomes disproportionately developed. The col 
ture of the heart is neglected ; and Christian faith implies an< 
springs from a right state of the affections quite as much a 
from a vigorous activity of the intellect. A pride of intellec 
is thus nurtured ; the sense of dependence and the meekness o 
humility are greatly wanting. Such men presumptuously aoi 
proudly trust their own insight instead of seeking God's goM 
ance ; and lean on the deductions of their own logic instead o 
AilUiig trustfully back upon the offered arm of God's faithfol 
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aesi. So long as men assert the adequacy of their own wisdom 
ind strength and skill, feeling that they can and will get on with- 
ODtany appeal to or help from God, Christian faith is impossible ; 
fcr that always implies the sense of ignorance and weakness, 
ind the earnest craving after heavenly illomination and support 
and sympathy. And the philosophicid thought, which is now so 
inrevalent, is more apt, judging flrom its effects, to scoff at than 
to seek after humility ; it abounds in pomposity far more than 
is prayer ; and would rather scale heaven by audacity than win 
it by love. 

9. Another way in which philosophical thought interferes 
with fiuth is, by being made prominent as a feature and so pow- 
erful as an influence in our colleges and seminaries. Very 
liigely our public spirit, aims, and life are determined by these 
educational influences, directly or indirectly. Our teachers arc 
a great power in society ; and their empire reaches to the indi- 
vidual heart And a large portion of the minds, that are afterward 
to be the leading and controlling minds among a people, are devel- 
oped, trained, and directed largely by this body of educators. 
They are taken at their plastic and formative period, and the influ- 
ences surrounding them are full of moulding power. And that 
fcrmative influence is only the more effective because its meth- 
ods are so subtle and its action so silent. And the fact that 
philosophy is so much commended there, and faith is so much 
%uored ; the &ict that the intellect is so stimulated to explore, 
sod the heart is so little pressed to submission ; the &ct that 
honors and applause so wait to reward the student, and so little 
of deference is guaranteed to the Christian — ^this fact may do 
something to explain why science is so often reproached witli 
onbelief, and the true martyr-spirit is so often branded as en- 
thnsiasm. 

10. And, finally, the direction which a large part of our phil- 
osophical thought is taking and the objects about which it is 
diiefly conversant, suggest a reason for its practical hostility to 
&itL The triumphs which are now most sought and most glo- 
ried in are triumphs in the material realm. Besearcb, inven- 
tion, skill,— all these gravitate downward rather than upward. 
Outward gains are almost the only ones which the mass of men 
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recognize. Anything. which eaves labor and rewards it better; 
which opens new fields for money-making and keeping : which 
exhibits new resources in the earth or the air, that can be 
irronght for outward enrichment ; — anything which does this is 
pretty eertain to be praised liberally and liberally paid for. 
The effect is obvious enough. Material demands bring material 
supply. The loud call for delvers in the earth is responded to^ 
and the laborers come crowding up, asking only to be told 
where they shall dig, and for the certainty of being paid a good 
price for the service. Whether it be the cunning of the fingers 
or the cunning of the brain that is wanted, it can be had by the 
seeking ; whether it be the strain of the muscles or the strtin 
of the intellect that is required, either will be given in reton 
for adequate compensation. As a result of this tendency, 8pe^ 
ulative thought takes mostly this material direction, and busies 
itself with these material objects and aims ; and so largely 
overlooks the great spiritual interests with which the gospel 
specially concerns itself. Philosophers are evermore seeking 
to give full answers to the question, '< What shall we eat and 
what shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed;" 
while heaven is ever ringing upon dull and stupid ears that 
other question, <' What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul ?" The fewest voices seek 
to reply to that. 

Such seem to be the more prominent ways in which modem 
philosophic thought operates to interfere with the growth and 
exercise of real Christian faith. Illustrations of these various 
forms and effects of them might easily be adduced, drawn from the 
circles of life with which we are all more or less familiar ; but 
the presentation of them would have made this paper conside^ 
ably longer than it is ; and besides, examples of these methods 
of thinking, and of the disastrous results of them, will doubtless 
readily occur to almost every mind. 

But there are two sides to this question, respecting the rela- 
tion of philosophy to faith. If the discussion were to rest here, 
it might be inferred that philosophical thought was a calamity 
to men, and ought to be thoroughly and earnestly discounte- 
nanced by every Ohristian teacher. And the case might seem 
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I worse ; for such styles of thought are almost inevitable 
ere intellect is awake, and righteous toleration takes the 
ce of bigoted proscription. The alternative is to go back 
medisBval darkness and vassalage, or risk the development 
1 increase of this philosophical method of thought, ^d it is 
Loral to ask if there are not other tendencies in it, and other 
nits flowing from it, which exhibit its alliance with faith, and 
I power to promote it May it not so work as to help the 
•pel instead of hindering it ? Indeed, is not its power in this 
lection already, to some extent, made manifest ? Are not its 
nt froits already appearing, giving promise of a rich and pre- 
bos fntore harvest ? 

Itonly remains now to attempt an answer to these questions, 
id so to estimate the character of that influence exerted 
ff philosophy on fidth, consistent as a whole, in amount and 



Philosophic thought may help faith, 

1. By promoting activity of mind, and so providing for an 
Atsrested and intelligent attention to the claims of Christian 
nth when they are presented. It renders minds capable of 
XNDprehending and appreciating an argument, of perceiving 
tad weighing testimony, and of judging with more accuracy 
Aen a point is proved. One of the commonest and largest 
tifficulties to be overcome in dealing with minds religiously, 
I created and preserved by the want of habits of thought among 
letrers. There are many in every religious congregation who 
nd all reasoning, deep ; and all systematic evidence, dry. It 
I almost impossible to prove a point to them so that it will 
emain proved as long a time as was occupied in framing the 
fgument If really reached, they are chiefly reached by iuflu- 
oces that appeal to sensibility — a sensibility which rises and 
ills in the changes of moral temperature, like a column of mer- 
ury in the thermometer in March. Now an ability to think 
^osophically — stUl more the love and practice of philosophi- 
al thought — ^put minds into a new relation to Christian truth, 
rhey are interested hearers ; and there is a basis upon which 
» build a hope of efiectually reaching both understanding and 
leart They already hold, through their logical thought, the 
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premises of the argument whose conclusion is a testimonj to 
the divinity of the gospel. 

2, Habits of philosophical thought will enable the Christiu 
teacher — ^in the pulpit or out — so to state the truths of the go^ 
pel thai they shall get the endorsement of thinking men, in- 
stead of shocking their understanding, and provoking resistanes 
by extravagant assertions and transparent sophistries. He is 
not helping but hindering the progress of the gospel who deals 
in over-praise ; who claims more for it than the truth warranty 
or assigns to it a sphere and a work which are not its own. 
Christ asks nobody to tell more than the truth about him ; and 
however high the motive in exaggerating, it is always a harmM 
procedure. Truth is always better than falsehood ; and'dhefa 
is always far more power, and better, in the clear and distiaot 
statement of a truth, than in the most noisy and enthusiastiB 
ranting. And ho who has learned to think phUosophically, if 
thereby helped to state Christian doctrine truthfully, and with 
the best effect upon his hearers. He speaks then to mindi 
which are fountains of power, and commends his message to 
the intelligence and the conscience of his hearers. The word 
is clothed with new authority, and felt with new emotion. 

3. Philosophical thought may be an aid in purifying and p6^ 
fecting faith. It is a sort of crucible where the dross may be 
purged away from the fine gold of Christian sentiment. The 
&ult with many honest Christians is, they believe 'too much. 
Their faith runs into credulity. They confide where they onght 
to doubt, and assent where they ought to deny. They endorse 
contradictions ; and are found fighting on both sides of a con- 
troversy. With the real truth they believe, they have associat* 
ed the strangest errors, which rob the truth of half its natnrtl 
power. Besides, there are other truths which consistency re- 
quires them to accept that are rejected ; and others still that 
are only half comprehended, or have never been assigned their 
legitimate place. Habits of philosophical thought may render 
great service in distinguishing and separating the precious 
from the vile ; in making religious sentiment harmonious and 
complete ; and in giving to each truth its legitimate inflnenoe 
and place. 
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4. Philosophical thought tends to make one's faith more 
liable and enduring. He who, in accordance with the exhorta- 
tittn of Peter, is ready, and able, to give to every inqairer a 
nason of the hope within him, is not likely to have his faith 
iattered by every blow of skepticism, nor carried to and fro 
)ff every wind of doctrine, nor taken captive by every pompons 
Mpiric who announces himself the herald of a new era, or the 
ipoitle of a new MessiaL It is a melancholy fact that almost 
mry ambitious aspirant for religious leadership has been able 
to palm off his system, in spite of its absurdities and vices, upon 
lonany of those who had called themselves by the name of Ohrist. 
inoltitude of unstable souls have been found, who would not hes- 
irte to swallow the absurdities, as being either in keeping with 
im former faith, or as an explanation of it, or a supplement to 
il^or a fulfilment of its prophecies. The proper exercise of phil- 
nophical thought would prevent much of this evil. Opinions 
vodd be definite and firmly settled, and thoroughly embraced. 
We should have a great deal less of hereditary faith, and far 
■ore of that which is acquired. The soul's religious beliefs 
vonld not devote a passive acquiescence in venerable dogmas, 
either true or false ; but would stand for the highest achieve- 
■ents of the intellect, and symbolize the noblest heroism of the 
ketrt There would be a better reason for holding to a con- 
feirion than that a long ancestry had sent it down as a legacy ; 
it would be a mine of spiritual wealth out of which the soul 
hi enriched itself without the fear of exhausting the treasure. 
A firm adherence to the doctrines of Christ would not be the 
fiut of prejudice or bigotry ; but the fidelity of an intellect to 
iti convictions, and the constancy of the heart to the chief ob- 
ject of its love. Errors, whether lifting up their voices in the 
desert or the city, would be left to preach into the air, or be 
eiiled by the piercing glances they could not endure. 

5. Striking another and a different view of remark, philosoph- 
bd thought may coact with faith in another way. Minds often 
retch a point, in their philosophical explorations, where they 
cto get no fietrther without recogniaing and accepting the doc- 
trinei of the gospel, or getting aid from revelation ,* and so, af- 
ter repeated trials to go on, followed by repeated failures ; 
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baffled in everj attempt to overcome the difficulty ; retracfay ,' 
every step they have already taken and finding it legitimate; ' 
testing every link in the chain of philosophical thought, hf 
which they have been brought where they are, and findmg tt 
sound and unyielding ; seekingi perhapS; to dismiss the subjeel 
of inquiry, and still finding it return with increased dsmar; - 
struggling to g^t on, and finding no guide for another step ssn 
the Great Teacher of Nazareth ; — they at first listen to BOi 
then wonder, then yield to him, and at length walk on tbanUig 
Gk>d for divine illumination when human reason can grope its iray 
no farther. Philosophy thus equips the mind, and sends it oa 
its untried journey ; and the path is found to lead to te 
Gross. The star lures on the eager traveller, but it stops short 
over the head of the Messiah, and will no more move forwsti. 
till the knee is bent before him who proves to be the Son of 
Righteousness. 

6. Philosophic thought often throws light upon revelatios^ 
and so exalts, enlarges, and illuminates &ith. David's mediia* 
tion beneath the stars has been invested with a fiur loftier si& 
profounder meaning since astronomy stretched the lines ofcr^ 
ation away into the infinite space, and expanded each Inmiuass 
point above us into a mighty centre of worlds. The care sol. 
sympathy which Ood exercises in behalf of his creatures, oftia 
asserted by the gospel, had never implied so much as since gee- 
logical research laid bare his creative and providential plans, ss 
they are sketched out on the rocky pages that lie beneath esr 
feet. The old cities, which the Bible had alone described, aad 
which skeptical historians were bent on resolving into faUes, 
report their histories in the ear of philological exploratios, 
and make the darker passages of prophecy flame with light 
Every branch of science is illustrating Christian truth ; sU 
history offers testimony to the divinity of the gospel, and there 
is scarcely an invention but offers a new instrument to the hsnd 
of the gospel whereby it may the sooner and tiie more sorsfy 
work out its ministry among men. From the valley where fiuA 
has walked in obscurity, philosophy offers her aid to lift it sp 
to the mountain-top, where it may be transfigured before the 
eyes of the world. By exhibiting the works and interpretiig 
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lie ways of God, philosophy has pointed to his greatness as if 
he would teach and beget the reverence, the humility, and the 
lense of dependence which lead souls to the great Giver of help 
ind life. 

7. Philosophical thought discloses, increases and deepens the 
leceasities which lie in the heart ; and then, by only echoing 
back their cry for relief, it shuts the soul up to the only source 
4f help. The more a mind expands with exercise, the broader 
the field of its exploration becomes, the more numerous the 
dements that enter into its interior life, the more its capacities 
ire revealed, the deeper its experiences becomcy — -just so much 
More imperative are its demands, so much the fiercer are its 
cries of " Give, Give." And it is the nature and office of phil- 
Mophical thought to bring to the mind's own consciousness the 
nit capacities, the deep necessities, and 'the thrilling des- 
tiny that attach to it ; while, at the same time, it becomes more 
tad more inadequate to still or satisfy the inward craving. It 
ivakes an aspiration that may nevermore sleep again, but it can 
ihov no worthy goal. It sets hopes germinating which it can- 
lot mature into frnit ; and it starts up fears it has no power to 
tUay. It sets tasks which induce a weariness it cannot remove 
aor beguile ; and provokes an inward hunger which it can feed 
.jNily with husks. And by all this that it accomplishes and fails 
to accomplish, it may send the yearning soul at length to the 
feet of Him in whose sympathy and discipline all yearning is 
satisfied, and all real good is sure. 

8. And, finally, so many of the gorgeous castles which phi- 
losophy builds are proved to be only cloud castles which any 
onexpected breeze may precipitate into confusion, and whose 
ruin any moment may witness ; so many of its promises only 
cheat the believer ; its pleges are so large and its performances 
are so small ; it plans so broadly and executes so narrowly ; its 
history falls so fiEur short of its prophecy ; its fancies are so 
gorgeous and its facts so contemptible ; — so many of its oracles 
speak only to lie, and so many of its schemes are inaugurated 
only to fail ; — so many of such developments have appeared 
that it may be teaching the lesson efiectually to not a few 
minds that God alone is the Bock for men's feet and the 

n 
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Refuge for men's souls. Philosophy has gone on repeatedlj, 
with increasing presnmption, to work ont her results for me% 
— all the while ignoring the law of human duty and Divine re^ 
ribution ; and the bitter harvests, it may be hoped, have not 
been reaped in vain. The French Revolution proclaims for- 
ever that men cannot do without Ood ; and that the deificatm 
of human reason heralds an overthrow and a Reign of Tenttf 
not less fearful than follow the worship of any other BtA 
It matters little whether the retribution come through miradl 
or along the highway of providential order, its work will bi 
surely accomplished, and its feet make haste. And the misera 
ble failure of every attempt to substitute any scheme of philos- 
ophy for the redemption offered in the gospel, may be worUflg 
the conviction — silently, but deeply and effectually — into mea'a 
hearts, that an obedient and affectionate trust in Jesus Christ 
is the only way of life, and the only path to redemption. And 
as, from the charred and blackened soils, over which the fire 
has passed, laying all the trees of the forest low, there comes 
up a greener and thriftier growth, so from the moral desols- 
tions which a blighting philosophy leaves in its track, msj 
there come up more glorious forms of life, when a heavenlf 
Faith comes on at length to restore the ruins of a blighted a i- 
ture. When man's proudest temples have all cnunbled, the sod 
may sooner learn to hasten to the Heavenly Builder, who pots 
forth his hand to make all things new. 

Such are the ways in which philosophy may contribute to the 
growth and power of faith. 

If it still be asked, whether the disastrous or the benefici&t 
influences are the more prominent and powerful, it may not be 
easy to answer directly and fully. This, howerer, maybe said: 
That the evil results are likely to follow in the early stages of 
philosophical thought, and the favorable results more natunUf 
appear at a later period. The pioneers in almost every de- 
partment of science have been welcomed by skeptics, and well 
nigh dreaded by Christian men. But, in turn, every real sd- 
enee has at length lent its influence to sanction and strengthen 
the word of God, as he has spoken it in the Scriptures, and 
poured it upon the world throt^ the lips of his Son* 
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It wu once a heresy and a crimo to teach the simple facts of 
itronomy; and all trne religion was regarded as in danger of 
eing flmig off from the world by the centrifugal force of its 
lily revolution. Bad men confidently prophesied that the 
nga of the New Testament was at an end; when the deists of 
le last century had declared, in the name ef metaphysics, the 
spossibility of miracles, and arraigned consciousness as a liar, 
nt nobody now regards the theory of planetary motion as a 
low struck at Genesis, Job or the Psalms ; and schoolmen are 
t length trying to show that the gospel may be evolved from 
ental philosophy. Some of the earlier tyros in geology were 
ling at once to prove the Bible a lying record ; but as they 
ent on to make their generalizations broader and more carc- 
1, the discords they had seemed to hear became resolved into 
lorions harmony, as the elder and the newer voices swelled 
it together the song of creation. 

A smattering of philosophy is somewhat apt to make self- 
>nceited skeptics ,* while a larger and a truer study may be 
cpected to bring the same men out true believers. And so 
le various phases of philosophical thought, which arc prcvail- 
ig^ may yet add another to the already numerous testimonies 
'hich have come up from similar quarters to the genuineness 
nd the necessity of our Christian faith. These are the days 
fits self-willed and egotistic childhood; a wiser and a more 
Qodest spirit will probably come through time and experience. 
It may sneer at our faith now ; — and it is no new thing for it 
to be sneered at ; it was long since used to such treatment ; — 
fcot it may tremble yet before that faith if it have not the spirit 
to bow down before it and adore. The prodigal son, with his 
Inheritance in his pocket, and ambition for independence in his 
beart, could turn his back upon duty and home ; but the pov- 
erty and husk-eating which his waywardness purchased for him, 
at length brought him back to the door of his father^s dwelling, 
a wiser as well as a humbler man. This philosophy will doubt- 
less operate to destroy reverence and weaken faith for a time ; 
not a few may be led hopelessly astray by it before the wiser 
ind better spirit shall become dominant, — and that is a thing 
to be deeply regretted ; but in the long run, we may hope it 
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shall operate to purify and invigorate onr Christian faith. The 
quickening it is giving to intellect will prepare it to grasp 
the trath of the gospel with a stronger hand, and employ it for 
promoting human welfare with more energy. 

It is useless; if it were desirable; to attempt to check this 
spirit of philosophical inquiiy. The reason of things will more 
and more be sought for ; and the tendency to reduce all facti 
and phenomena in nature and life to systematic form, and tc 
seek the law of order everywhere; will grow more strong and 
more active every year. It is a legitimate field of effort; anj 
Providence both beckons and impels toward it. We need wia 
dom to direct this thought into right channels^ so that it shall 
become the ally and not the antagonist of faith. They moil 
harmonize in every true lifC; for only while they cooperate cai 
either do its true work. As Rogers has said with equal force 
and beauty : — 

^^ Reason and Faith are twin-born ;— the one in form and features tlu 
image of manly beauty — the other of feminine grace and gentleneflB^- 
but to each of whom, alas I is allotted a sad privation. While tb 
bright eyes of Reason are full of piercing and restless intelligeDee, \& 
ear is closed to sound ; and while Faith has an ear of exquisite de!i(* 
cy, on her sightless orbs, as she lifts them toward heaven, the snnbeav 
plays in vain. Hand in hand the brother and sister, in all motoii 
love, pursue their way, through a world on which, like ours, day breiki 
and night falls alternate ; by day the eyes of Reason are the guide ol 
Faith, and by night the ear of Faith is the guide of Reason." 

Well will it be if we may first learn ourselves, and ften 
teach others to accept, this double guidance; till the blinded 
eyes behold midnight changed to noou; and the long-closed ear 
catch eternal melodies as they break in upon the depths of its 
silence. 
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Art. V.^CHEISTIAN BAPTISM. 

I 

!. The duty of Christi4m Baptism. 

rhis is distinctly taught in the ChristiaQ Scriptures. Matt. 
18, 19, ^^ And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye 
refore, and teach (mathetusate convert) all nations, baptiz- 
them into (eis) the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
he Holy Ghost.'' Mark records the same law, 16 : 15, 16, 
id he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and preach 
gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is bap- 
d shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be 
ined." 

iome claim that this baptism was not in water, but by the 
rit ; but no man is ever anywhere, or at any time, command- 
/} be baptized by the Spirit. The baptism of the Spirit 
ftlwajs a/irofii»^, and never a command. But the above 
cootemplates obedience. We can obey this law ; but we 
not obey a promise, hence we cannot obey the promise of 
tism of the Spirit. And as this baptism is a command and 
m promise, it must be baptism in water, or some baptism 
ch we can actively observe, and not one to be passively re- 

/hrist gave to ihe apostles this commission, to preach, con- 
t, and baptize. Let us see how they understood it. The 
t sermon preached after the resurrection was by Peter, on 
day of Pentecost. 

The people believed and cried out, ^ Men and brethren, what 
U we do ?" Peter replied, Acts 2 : 38, << Repent and be 
itized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
lission of your sins ; and ye shall receive the gift of the 
ly Ghost." If Peter had supposed that the baptism which 
»U8 conwHimled was the same as that which he promised, i. e., 
1 he supposed that all the baptism which he was to teach, 
6 that o[ the Spirit, he certainly would not have uttered both 
»onmiand and a promise as be did. What sense is there in 

17* 
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such a rendering as this, '^Bepent and be baptized bj tbe 
Holy Ghost, and ye shall receive the Holy Ohost." 

Acts 8: 12, « But when they believed Philip preaching the 
things concerning the kingdom of Ood, and the name of Jesus 
Christ, they were baptized both men and women." 36—39, 
'^ And as they went on their way they came unto a certain water; 
and the eunuch said, See, here is water, what doth hinder me 

to be baptized ? and they went down both into tbe 

* water, both Philip and the eunuch, and he baptized him. And 
when they were come up out of the water," £c. 

Acts 9: 18, ^And he (Saul) received sight forthwiUi, and 
was baptized." 

Acts 10:47, '^ Can any man forbid water, that these shoidd 
not be baptized who have received the Holy Ohost, as well t8 
we. And he commanded them to be baptized in the name of 
the Lord." 

It is worthy of remark that Peter did not baptize these 
Oentiles himself, but commanded them to be baptized by otb- 
ers. This was doubtless often the case with the apostles. 
Paul baptized but few himself, and must have done as Peter 
did, when any believed, ^ commanded them to be baptized!^ by 
others. 

Act? 16 : 15, ^ And when she (Lydia) was baptized, and her 
household," &c. 33, << And he (the jailor) took them the same 
hour of the night, and washed their stripes ; and was baptizedf 
he and all his, straightway. 19 : 5, " And when they heard this 
they were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus." 

These quotations from the practice of the apostles show eoE' 
clusively that baptism occupied a very important position itt 
the work of converting men to Christ Faith, repentance, and 
baptism, are intimately connected, and the latter is just as pes* 
itively enjoined as the former. 

2. What is the act of Christian baptism ? 

K there is no specific act, or form commanded, then it will 
be impossible to know what baptism is. Baptism is something 
to be done, an act to be performed, and the form of that act 
must be described, or we cannot possibly know what we are to 
4o. Whoeyer asserts that the form of baptism is not defined 
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in the Scriptares, really assertB that no baptism at all is requir- 
ed. If God commands an act, and still does not tell us what 
the act iSy it is the same as if he had not commanded it at all. 
For how can we do an act of which we have no definite knowl- 
^dge ? It is a transparent folly for partisans to claim that 
Christ has commanded an act, and has not informed us what 
bBi act is. But those who assert that the Saviour specified no 
!brm of baptism, belie their own statement, by constantly teach- 
ing that it is to be performed either by sprinklingy pouring, or 
immersion. Thus leaping, from no form to three forms, at one 
lonnd. Now if three forms are authorized, in the law of bap- 
tism, how do we know it ? It must be by the sense of the 
irords used in the law. Baptizo, and its derivatives, are inva- 
riably Qscd to denote the act of baptism. And does baptizo 
specify three forms of action, or three acts ? Does the com- 
mand to be baptized enjoin either of these acts, or merely one 
let ? We believe that it requires one act, and not three ; that 
the word defines one form of action, and not three, and hence 
baptism can have but one form, and that immersion. That im- 
mersion is the only form of baptism, we argue, 

1. From the established meaning of the word baptizo, which 
the Holy Spirit always uses in describing this rite. 

But this statement is disputed ; and ho^ shall we settle it ? 
Many say that it means to sprinkle, or pour, as well as to im- 
tnerse, and some claim that it means to sprinkle only. Who will 
decide what the word does mean ? The Christian sects are 
dinded upon this point ; and how can we learn what is true ? 
The word is Greek, and certainly means some form of action. 
Bot who can tell what form that is ? To whom shall we ap- 
peal ? What witnesses shall we bring upon the stand to settle 
the true meaning of the word ? Both parties cannot be right ; 
EDd we desire to know the truth in the case. 

Shall w« call upon the witness-stand the learned advocates of 
sprinkling ? They are parties interested, and a man's testimo- 
ny in his owi^ behalf is always looked upon with suspicion. 
Shall we call upon the learned advocates of immersion ? No, 
for they also are parties interested, and however honest, they 
nay be biased by p rejndice, party zeal, or education. We 
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must haye, if possible, impartial, candid; disinterested witnesse 
Can we find them ? The renowned students of the Greek la 
gnage, who have studied and written as scholars and not i 
sectarians, the standard authors of the Greek Dictionarie 
whose definitions of Greek words are received with confident 
by the Professors, and learned men of all sects, in all college 
and universities, shall be our witnesses. They are fiimilii 
with the meaning of all Greek words, in all dialects and conti 
gencies, and give the world the result of their research an 
learning, in their dictionaries of the Greek language. If ca] 
did and competent witnesses can be found anywhere, these ai 
the men. If we cannot take their testimony, we certainly cai 
not rely upon mere theologians, who read everything throog 
sectarian spectacles. And with such spectacles, honest me 
often see things which have no real existence. Many hones 
men think that they have good reasons for adhesion to Papa 
dogmas. The practice of celibacy can be supported froii 
Scripture by a very specious aigument, and many regard it a 
concluaive. The honest men of every sect (and we think then 
^re many of them) think they see good scriptural reasons fo: 
their various notions and practices. But they cannot all b< 
right They may all be wrong. It is obvious, then, that w< 
should look with distrust. upon the testimony and reasoning! 
of such persons, and seek light from such witnesses as we hare 
now called upon the stand. And what do they say that bapHzi 
means ? They all say that it means to irmnerse, and none o 
them say that it means to sprinkle. Our position upon tfaii 
point is definite, absolute, and if any one will present the book 
the man, who is good authority in the colleges of the Pedobq) 
tist sects, who defines the word to mean to sprinkle, we wil 
give it up. But we know that such a dictionary cannot b( 
found. Scores of dictionaries assert that baptizo means U 
immsrse, and not one of them says that it means to sprinkle 
If it really does mean to sprinkle, as sectarian teachers sa] 
that it does, why have not these savant in the Qir^ek language 
discovered it ? We are told that it signifies no particular act 
Then why do all theee authors invariably define it as denotifli 
one certain form of action ? How is it that these 
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partisans stand alone, and opposed to the hosts of learned 
Cfreek scholars, in asserting that baptizo has no particular sig- 
nification ? All of the dictionaries say that it does specify a 
puticalar form. Bat these devotees of sprinkling stoutly af- 
{rm that it is entirely indefinite in its meaning. In whom shall 
we confide ? 

We prefer to accept the testimony of scholars rather than 
tbit of sectarians. We have the statement of such eminent 
scholars, and authors of Greek Dictionaries, as Scapula^ Henri- 
eas Stephanus, Robertson, Donnegan, Pickering, Schleusner, 
Fisor, Parkhurst, Bass, Greenfield, Bretshchneider, Stokins, Lid- 
lell and Scott, and Robinson. Fourteen men, good and strong, 
tnd universally received by Pedobaptist professors in colleges 
and universities, as good authority upon the meaning of Greek 
vords. And these all agree in testifying that baptizo means, 
^to ifnmerse, im/merge, submerge, wash by immersing, sink, 
fknge, overwhelm^ And none of them hint, or imply, much 
less assert, that the word ever means to sprinkle. With these 
Iborteen witnesses, all authors of Greek dictionaries agree. 

Now, shall we set all of this testimony aside, and follow the 
statements of men who are, by education, prejudice, sectarian 
interest, exposed to one-sided views and partial statements ? 
Who are the more likely to be right, these scholars who have 
investigated all forms, idioms, uses, and constructions of the 
Greek language, for scientific purposes, or trained partisans 
and defenders of a sectarian creed ? Every candid reader will 
be ready with an answer. 

We beg privilege, before leaving this point, to introduce 
one more witness. He is the distinguished Prof. Charles An- 
thon, of Columbia College, New York. The subjoined ex- 
plains itself: 

No. 1 Bond Street, New York, March 23, 1843. 
hof. Charles Anthon : 

Id conversatioD with Dr. Spring, last evening, he stated that in 
^ original, the word baptism, which we find in the New Testa- 
vent, has no definite or distinct meaning ; — that it means to immerse, 
sprinkle, pour, and has a variety of other meanings — as much the one 
tt the other, and that every scholar knows it ; that it was the only 
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word ibftt ooold have been selected by oar Savioor, liaTing socb a tailr 
etj, at to fiiit every one's riews and parpoees. May I aak yoo, if yw 
knowledge of the language from which the word was taken has led J9i 
to the same conclusion ? And may I beg of you to let the deep intsMti 
I take in the subject plead my apology. I have the honor to be, wilk 
great respect, most respectfuUy 

Yours, K Pabmlt. 

Coi.. COLLKOB, March 27, 184S. 
JU^ Dear Sir .*— 

There is no audiority whatever for the singular remaik nsde If 
the Bev. Dr. Spring relative to the force of btgjHzo. The prisHlf 
meaning of the word is to dip, or immerse ; and its secondary msasp 
ings, if it have anif, all refer, in some way or other, to the same Iss^ 
ing idea. Sprinkling, &c, are entirely out of the question. I bsii 
delayed answering your letter, in hope that you would call and &m 
me with a visit, when we might talk the matter over at our leisure, t 
presume, however, that what I have here written will answer yoor 
purpose. Tours truly, 

Chables Ahthoh. 

It is not necessary, perhaps, to state to the reader that Prod 
AnthoQ stands in the very front ranks of classical seholarsU^ 
in America ; and that he is not a Baptist, but an Episeo* 
palian. 

The wonderful blinding power of sectarianism finds no moit 
marked development than in the insensibility of Pedobaptish 
to tho force of such testimony as we have introduced aboTS 
It is remarkable how the merest subterfuge, the most tram 
parent fallacy, satisfies them, and neutralizes the force of fb 
most positive and direct testimony against them. The popida 
plea that the word baptizo does not signify the same act whe 
used in a religious sense, that it does when used in a seculi 
sense, is among tho weakest of fallacies, and yet learned an^ 
eloquent teachers urge it with apparent sincerity, and thoi 
sands receive it as conclusive. But does a word which define 
or represents an act change its meaning when used religiously 
The act may have a new object, or signification, but if the wor 
denotes a di£forent act, it must change its fundamental meanii^ 
which is unusual, atrangei inconsistent Baptism may bai 
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ij objects. We may baptize to wash away the filth of the 
1, for pleasure, as a penalty, and as a religious rite. The 
ign of tiie act may be different in every case of a hundred 
tiams ; but the form of the act must be the same, or we 
fat not to call it by the same name. Does the act of eating 
. drinking for religious purposes differ in form from the act 
eating for secular purposes ? There is jast as good reason 
let up the plea that we are not confined to the act of taking 
ad and wine into our mouths, in observing the Lord's Sup- 
f because the Supper is for religions ends ; as that the clas- 
d sense of bapHzo is no guide to us in performing this ad 
baptism. Why nob set up the plea that eating and drinking 
lote mental acts, such, as attention, faith, study, approval, 
asnre in, love for a certain object, and hence to eat and 
nk at the Sapper, is merely to look upon the elements, or 
k upon Christ, think of him, love him, remember him ; and 
is turn Quakers, and dispense with the (vulgar) practice of 
ing and drinking literally in honor of Christ ? There is 
itly more propriety in such a course than there is in pretend- 
; to do the act which Christ commands, saying '' I baptize," 
len an entirely different act is performed, when the party 
nHzes, sprinkles, does an act which has no resemblance to 
at which baptizo always signifies. What would one of Paul's 
reek hearers have said, had Paul wet the tips of his fingers 
id placed them on the forehead of a person, saying, " 1 bap- 
xe thee" ? They would have laughed him to scorn. A man 
laaot be baptized by sprinkling any more than he can walk by 
fing. But we have another class of witnesses that we can re- 
r upon with confidence. Authors of Cyclopaedias of literature. 
h must reject religums Cyclopedias, for they are usually writ- 
Bs by men who are deeply interested in the sects, and may be 
iased in judgment. Mere literary authors are more likely to 
t free from these damaging influences, and to them we will ap- 
leaL 

Chambers^ Cf/clop€Bdia, or Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. 
ioudon, 1786. 

''BsiidsiB, in Aedogy, formed from the Greek, htxptiso^ of hapto — / 
Ijh ir ]Asi;fi^ s fite or cefenosy by which persons are initiated into 
le prpfesMOB of the Ohrisliaa rdlgkm. 
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The pnctioe of the weetem church is to sprinkle the water on 
head or face of the person to be baptized, except in the charch at M 
in whose ritual it is ordered that the head of the infant be plunged tl 
times into the water, the minister at the same time pronoandog 
worda, ' I baptize thee in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
Holy Ghost' — importing that bj this ceremonj the person baptize 
received among the professors of that religion which God the Fatbc 
all revealed to mankind bj the ministry of his Son, and ccnufirmed 
the miracles of his Spirit A triple immersion was first used, and < 
tinned for a long time. . . • • But it was afterwards laid aside beei 
the Arians used it ; it was thought proper to plunge but once. S( 
are of opinion that sprinkling in baptitm was begun in cold coonti 
It was introduced into England about the beginning of the ninth ( 
turj. At the council of Celchyth, in 816, it was ordered that tbepr 
should not only sprinkle the holy water upon the head of the infi 
but likewise plunge it in a basin.'' 

Brande's CycloptBdia, New York, 1 843. 

<< Baptism, (Gr. bapto, I dip). The rite of initiation into the on 
munity of Christians, ordained by Christ himself when he commianoi 
his apostles to go and baptize all nations in the name of the Father, i 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Baptism was originally administered by immersion, which set 
thought by some to be necessary to the sacrament." 

Edinburgh Encychpcedia. 

^* In the time of the Apostles the form of baptism was very sim] 
The person to be baptized was dipped in a river or vessel, with 
words which Christ bad ordered, and to express more fully his chsi 
of character, generally assumed a new name. The immersion of 
whole body was omitted only in the case of the sick, who could 
leave their beds. In this case sprinkling was substituted which ^ 
called clinic baptism. The Greek church, as well as the schismstio 
the East, retain the custom of immersing the whole body, but the W| 
em church adopted in the thirteenth century the mode of baptisn 
sprinkling, which has been continued by the Protestants, the Bapt 
only dissenting." 

With this testimony argue the EncycloptBdia BriianrUca, L 
don EncychpcBdiUf Rees^ CycloptBdia 9JidEncffchp€BdiaJM 
icana. They all state that the word bapUzo means to dip, t 
merse, and that the practice of the early church was to immer 
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md ibftLt fprinkling was introdnoed serenJ hundred jears after 
OkrisL 

Our next company of witnesses is chnrch historians. Though 
fbese persons are members of religious sects, jet as historians 
of the chorch they are likely to be better informed, and more 
■qmgodioed than other religions authors. And as those whom 
quote were all Pedobaptists, if they had any prejudices they 
haTe been on that side of the question. Hence if they 
testify to the same that the former witnesses have, we ought to 
Hffe their testimony great weight When men testify against 
their own cause and interests, we are obliged to conclude that 
Ihey are candid men, and that the case is clearly against them, 
V Aey would not confess judgment 

Mosheim says, 

Firti Ooiiury — '< The taenunent of baptism was administered in thi» 
centiiryy without the public assemblies ; in places appointed and prepar- 
ad fiir the purpose, and was performed by inMunian of the whole body 
ia the baptismal font" 

Second Century — *' The persons that were to be baptized, after they 
had repeated the creed, confessed and renounced their tins, and partieu* 
Inly the devil and his pompous allurements, were immersed under 
Water and received into Christ'd kingdom by a solemn invocation of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ohost, according to the express command of 
blesMdLofd." 



Neander: 

* Baptism was originaDy administered by immersion ; and many of 
fte co mpar isons of St Paul allude to this form of administering the 
tile ; the immersion is a symbol of death, of being buried with Christ ^ 
keeomingfbffth from the water is a symbol of the resurrection with 
Gbfkt ; and both taken together r ep re s e n t the seoood birth, the death 
«r Ae old man, and the resnrreoiioB to a new life.*' 

WaddingUm^s Church History : 

^ Hie ceremony of immersion (the oldest fbrm of baptism) was per- 
Ined in the name of the three persons in the Trinity I it was believed 
% be atisiidedbj the lenisskm of original sin, and the entire regenei^ 

18 
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ation of the infant or convert bj the passage from the land of bondigi 
into the kingdom of salvation." 

Geiselers Church History: 

^ The custom of considering certain doctrines and rites as mysteriei 
(in the third apd fourth centuries) would naturally have some effect fli 
the mode of admission to the church. Baptism was preceded bj a kog 
preparatory course, during which the catechumens were gradually led, 
from general religious and moral truths, to the peculiar doctriDefl of 
Christianity, by teachers appointed for that purpose, and must psii 
through several grades before they were deemed fit to be actually ad- 
mittod. The course usually occupied several years, and often the cite- 
chumeiis voluntarily deferred their baptism as long as possible, on accoost 
of the remission of sins by which it was accompanied. Hence it w« 
often necessary to baptize the sick, and in that case sprinkling was sob* 
stituted for the usual rite. The baptism of infants became now more 
common. The use of exorcism is distinctly mentioned, and all who 
had been baptized, even the children, partook of the Eucharist" 

The tCf»timonv of these last witnesses of course is circum- 

« 

staiitial, not positive, as they speak of the current practice of 
the church during the first, second, and third centuries. This 
prnctieo may or may not have been in agreement with the vordfl 
of Christ. 

But when wo consider that Christ used a word which all an* 
thors of Greek dictionaries affirm to mean immerse, and never 
to npriuklo ; that the primitive church did uniformly immerse 
accordinjjc to the testimony of all standard historians; that the 
practice of sprinkling sick persons even, is not mentioned for 
two hundred years after Christ; and that sprinkling grew into 
use very gradually, and did not prevail generally in the Papal 
church until more than a thousand years after Christ ; and that 
the Oreek or Eastern church practice immersion to the present 
day ; the case becomes a strong one, and we do not see how 
any one can resist the force of the above testimony, as it gives 
a rational and self-consistent account of the origin and growth 
of the custom of sprinkling, which now prevails. The story is 
a simple and plain one. Sprinkling grew up as a corruptioni 
with the other errors which make up the Papal system ; itci 
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^wth was gradual ; the first two hundred years of the church 
loes not famish an instance, nor a hint of an instance, of 
sprinkling; it did not prevail to any noticeable extent when 
the Greek chorch separated from the Roman in the tenth cen- 
tary, else traces of it would have been found in the Greek 
church. But at the time of the separation of the Protestant 
sects from Popery, sprinkling had almost entirely supplanted 
immersion, and the Protestants did not protest against this er- 
ror, but adopted it, and still practice it. 

Does any one ask, then, for the origin of sprinkling for bap- 
tism ? We find the most impartial and competent witnesses 
agreeing in the testimony that it was born and grew up in the 
bosom of Papacy. It comes to us with the same authority (no 
more, no other,) as the scores of false teachings and practices 
of Papacy. We have no more doubt that sprinkling is a Papal 
rite, than we have that the confessional is. The testimony of 
the most learned and candid men of many geueraiious makes 
the evidence conclusive, that every person who is sprinkled for 
baptism receives a Papal rite, the mark of the Beast, and not 
Christian baptism, as he may suppose. It is rantism, aiid not 
haptism, that he receives j and rantism is Papal, and not Chris- 
tian. If this is not so, why are all the Greek Dictionaries 
agreed in defining baptizo to mean to immerse ? Why do, not 
Some of them say that it means to sprinkle ? Why do standard 
church historians tell us that the primitive church did not 
sprinkle, but immersed ? Why do they all agree in saying that 
sprinkling grew up gradually in the church, and did not finally 
prevail until more than a thousand years after Christ ? Why 
is there not a hint of sprinkling for baptism in the New Testa- 
ment? Why is there not some allusion to it for two hundred 
years after Christ ? Why do the apostles and Christian fathers 
for two hundred years, always refer to baptism as an immer- 
sion, when they allude to the form of the act at all ? There 
can be but one answer to these interrogations : Sprinkling 
for baptism did not originate with the apostles, but is the child 
of Popery. For this cause we oppose it, and urge all the good 
and honest to abandon this Papal tradition, and restore 
Christ's ordinance. We speak plainly upon this subject, not 
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that we would wound the sensibilities of those pious peopb 
who practice sprinkling, but to arouse them to a sense of the 
fact that every act and argument in defence or perpetuation cf 
sprinkling, gives vitality to a limb of Papacy. We desire tint 
all of the stains of Papacy may be toiped out We long to set 
the last mark of the Beast blotted from the Protestant seeta^ 
and hence we feel bound, in conscience, to deal vigorooslj 
with this rite, and plead for the restoration of Christian 6^ 
Hstn, 



Art. VI.— KINCAID'S MISSIONARY LIFE .♦ 

The work of missions belongs to the church in general At 
home the walls of sectarianism arc crumbling down, and CbriA* 
tians, while agreeing to differ on some points, are coming to 
regard each other as brethren in the Lord, and are thus 8eca^ 
ing practical Christian union. But there is less of this sectari- 
anism, and more of this union on the mission field than any- 
where else. Probably one reason is, that the field is so vast, 
there is room for all to work, without seeming to come into 
collision with each other ; and another is, the interests involT- 
ed arc seen to be so important, that those engaged in preadi- 
ing to the heathen " the unsearchable riches of Christ," have no 
inclination to dispute with their fellow laborers, but are gW 
to devote all their energies to the work in which they are en- 
gaged ; and they rejoice in the triumphs of each one, althougfc 
ho may not belong to their denomination, because they re- 
gard it as a triumph of the cause in which they are engaged. 

And if missionaries thus view the field in which they labor, 
and the work in which they are employed, there Is no reason 
why Christians at home should not do the same — ^no reason 

• The Hero Missionary ; or, a History of the Labors of the Bef. 
Eugenic Kincaid. By A. S. Patten, New York : H. D»y» 
1808. PP.81S. 
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y they should not become acquainted with, and rejoice in the 
neess of any evangelical missionary of whatever denomina- 
n or country. Time was when the records of missionary la- 
rs were scarce, or existed mostly in the unattractive form of 
imals ; but missionary literature is now constantly increas- 
;, and fills many attractive volumes. We are glad of this in- 
ease, and we wish to find these works extensively read, that 
e character of the missionaries may be known, their toils 
d trials be understood, the success which God vouchsafes 
cm be declared, and the desolation and moral and spiritual 
irkness which call for their labors be revealed in all its vast 
tent ; that the church may awake to a true sense of its duty 
the heathen, and thus the missionary spirit be fostered and 
creased. 

With these views, we devote a few pages to a sketch of the 
)rk before us, which contains the history of the labors of a 
ing missionary, who, although belonging to a different scc- 
m of the church of Christ from that with which this Quarterly 
connected; is one of a noble band of brethren, who, having 
en called of God to an important and arduous work, throw 
dr whole soul into that work, and can say with Paul, " Nei- 
T count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might finish my 
irse with joyj and the ministry which I have received of the 
rd Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God." The 
e of the work is, " The Hero Missionary," and while men 
en write of and exalt those they call " heroes," and who are 
1 nnfrequently those who imbue their hands in the blood of 
lir fellow-men, we believe that in a history of the world yet 
be written, many of the greatest heroes, whose deeds shall 
recorded in its pages, will bo found numbered among the 
s.sionaries of the cross. The work is divided into twenty- 
e chapters, commencing with " Life's beginnings," and closing 
tb <* Retrospect and Prospect." 

Engenio Kincaid, a missionary of the American Baptist Mis- 
>nary Union, was born in Wethersfield, Conn., and is the son of 
>ah Kincaid, a respectable physician, and a member of a 
*e8byterian church; who still lives. At the age of sixteen, 
igenio became the subject of the renewing grace of Qod. 
18* 
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His mind becoming exercised on the ordinance of bapiin, 
he went to a Baptist minister for a book which might affiwd 
him light on the subject. He handed him a copy of the Nfv 
Testament, and afterwards said, '< Yonng man, if you want laj 
lietter guide than the Holy Ghost has giyen, don't come to me.** 
He was soon led to decision and action on this subject Bb 
had previously commenced the study of law under his foraer 
pastor, but Eugenio forfeited his favor by becoming a Baptiit; 
and soon after, he felt it his duty to pursue a course of stidy 
with reference to the ministry, and feeling deeply the conditkn 
of the heathen, so soon as ho had graduated from Hamiltoi 
Literary and Theological Institution, he offered himself to tli 
Baptist Board of Missions for service in Burmah. The ynj 
not being open for his reception at that time, he became paitor 
of the Baptist church at Galway, N. Y., and afterwards eogif 
cd as a missionary in the valley of the Susquehanna, and tte 
that ho was selected by the Baptist General Association rf 
Pennsylvania, to preach the gospel and '' travel as an expbM^ 
ing agent in several of the central counties of the State." 

But although very useful in these labors, his soul was not it 
rest ; the cry of the perishing heathen still sounded in his etii^ 
and being at length accepted by the Baptist board of Foreign lb' 
sions, he with his wife sailed for Burmah in May, 1830. Tkef 
arrived at Calcutta in September, and, embarking there for 
Maulmain, they arrived on Nov. 28th. 

While acquiring the native language, Mr. K. occupied lii>' 
self in preaching in English, and it pleased God so to Ufl^ 
this beginning of his labors on heathen soil, that more thin i 
hundred, mostly British soldiers, were converted and baptised* 
It was not long before he began to be useful to the Ksresi 
likewise. But in the midst of his usefulness, trials came 190B 
him. In a little over a year from the time of his arrival li 
Maulmain, his wife and child were removed by death witbio i 
few days of each other, and he was left with one remainint 
child; lonely, in a strange land. 

In 1832, he removed to Bangoon, and at the dose of ihi 
jear married again ; and notwithstanding severe perseootio 
«ae vpim the native conyefrts, he continued his kbon wil 
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perseverance and success. Somei from the fear of persecution, 
did not publiclj profess Christi bot prayed and served the true 
Ood in secret; bat there were others who could say with 
Mcung Ioo4hej who applied for baptism at this lime, << I cannot 
deny Christ. Let them kill, I desire to follow Christ." 

In 1833 Mr. Kincaid resolved to go up the Irrawaddy to 
ATa, the principal city of Burmah. On the way he had many 
iateresting conversations with different persons, and learned 
with pleasure that the labors of Judson and others bad not been 
in vain. Arrived at the royal city, he met with unexpected dif- 
ficnlties, arising from the opposition of the members of the gov- 
ernment, and he was forbidden to preach or give books of any 
kind. Bat notwithstanding this, the people flocked to him 
dailyy and many of them seemed anxious to learn something 
about the new religion. Sometimes as may as forty or fifty 
would come at once and as many as two hundred in a day. 
Some gave evidence of conversion, and were baptized, among 
whom was Maung Kay, who ^ had been acknowledged one of 
the most popular preachers of Boodhism in the royal city." 
And '^ many men of distinction, and ofiBcers of goverument, as 
well as persons of humbler capacity and station, came often to 
inquire after the truth, or to bear their simple and honest tes- 
timony to the experience of its power on their souls." 

Having remained in Ava several years, he was desirous of 
carrying the gospel into regions beyond, and of going for this 
purpose through the north of Burmah, where no missionary had 
been before, and to extend his journey, if possible, to the 
borders of China, and the frontiers of Assam. For a time the 
government determinately opposed and forbade his going, but 
at length they yielded to his perseverance, and having obtained 
a permit, he started in January, 1837. He went up the Ir- 
rawaddy in a boat provided by the British Residents, visited 
numerous villages on its banks, gained much information, and 
conversed with and preached Christ to the people, and " after 
being twenty-two days on the way, and having travelled about 
three hundred and fifty mUes from Ava," he reached Mogaung, 
the most northern city of Burmah. After spending some time 
here, making several ezcorsions into the sorroonding country, 
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riii'f -iri -rixz iifimiija lie could with reference to the e: 
wa: J^i :-:ir-j»::cr -:^' i^e popoUt ion farther north, and beii 
3ni:!i iiori-XTi-i wii ;he prospect of doing extensive good \ 
Vhi tc.-t"? :f Evirzah- ie deemed the object of his journey ai 
xr;.. ^iif-i. 4zi crcol-i^d to set his face toward home. 1 
^ i.4 ;l:f Ljs«e b* wr^;e: 



*- Fi*jr:c T^xrs ju^i.n. ac one woalJ hare supposed it possible that 

s i&<«s)L £7 JLTT ocdc f- '<> Ar&. scd for tour Tears preach the gospel poll 

Sr'v. i.:-i :arc-Lr* >^I>^T-^s^ ar.d f.rm them into a CbristiaD church 

:idL\ t.< A :i*:.:«jr :c' r-Il^wc \* wv>i!i be received kindlj into the hooM 

cf r.-' ••>f< A?£ ^:6C';^t;= : arii thi: h* would be allowed to travel aboa 

ix :>•? T'-lr^-S.'fira: ^.>*:l5 asd Y*l!a^s« giriog books, and preaching d 

;)ie r^.'ol;. AH ;iL« has beea d.>Qe, in the most fraok and open nun 

!Kr. T'c^fr^y bjire Se«a ba?cixed. and formed into a church. On th 

I^*rr> itT t^T K-ee^ arjd »rnz. and prar, and hear the gospel preacb 

^ .V.:i ;.^ :i^ a rrva: miilzitode hare heard of God, and of the Medi 

asoc, a-i iAT^f w*i Bfc:re cc !e«s oi the Holy Scriptures. This, too 

ha$ %«;v- 1 iooc ia w^dkcesiss.^ ari vith Tery insufficient means. Now 

:h^ dilvi U lv::«fr k>?wr. — the pnejudic^s. rices, and habits of the poo 

pW a-v S?;:?r k:^?w^. Wh^o all these facts are duly considered, then 

* a: :c^ :.* r.'srw vvrSd^r.ce ia the use of those means which Grod ha 

di'*pv** 'U-i tor tit? ovHsrtfwivn of the world. Obstacles there are, tw 

wi:I N;^ :i5 *v>r.j: as stn and :io!a:ry exist, biit they are not insurmoaot* 

;>:e, *l.c:i <'^vvr^^fT^:•d ia tbe rarae ar.d strength of Him who came U 

d^tr^^v the work* of she devil" 

C-;;uuor X. oontaiu? au acconai of his journey homeward 
h 15 I milled " roril? amonir robl>ers." and is the most thril 
liuiT ill tho book. It appears that at that time anarchy pre 
\ailod ihrousrh the land, and that -larsre bodies of men, undei 
a sort of military organization, were prowling about the conn 
try — rvUA>injr and buruinjr cities and villages, thus rendering al 
travel oxooodinsrly dancerous." Mr. K. was making a rapic 
passa^ down the river, when he fell in with one of these 
bauds, who robbed hiin and his companions, taking even theii 
clothes from oiT them, and they finally concluded to behead hin 
at sundown. But after this, they reversed this decision, an( 
left him and his men, while they went to plunder a ncighborinj 
Tillage. This was too good an opportunity to be lost, and ii 
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he darkness of the night, they took their boat; got it into the 
iirrent of the river, and made their escape. But they were 
nly delivered from one danger to fall into another, for at the 
iawn of day, as they approached a village, their ears were as- 
saQed with terrific yells, a number of boats were seen putting 
off from the shore, and they were again in the hands of rob- 
bers. These stripped Mr. Eincaid naked, and having taken 
Un ashore, they made a ring in the sand around where he 
atood, and told him for his life's sake not to step beyond it, 
\pldle an armed guard of from fifteen to twenty surrounded 
In this condition he remained six days and nights, with 
other dothing than half of a waistcloth given him by one of 
Bormans, and no other food or drink than he begged of the 
en who passed to the river for water, and not knowing 
from day to day what his &te would be. At length he so won 
yifon one of his guards as to obtain a pair of pantaloons, and an 
•Id piece of sail cloth for a covering at night, and he now deter- 
mmed on making his escape. It was past midnight ; he listen- 
ed ; and his guards were all quiet He crept slowly and softly 
to where they lay ; he passed outside them, then quickening his 
pace, he got beyond the precints of the village, and reaching 
the skirts of the forest, he entered the jungle, and began to 
breathe more freely. His sufierings on his journey were great, 
be travelled one whole day without water, his food was rice 
irhich he begged, principally of the women he met with in the 
outskirts of villages, his limbs were so stiff and his feet so blis- 
tered and bleeding that to move was a painful task, and he 
eometimes felt as if he must give up, and lay down and die. 
Once he had to pass by a gang of robbers, who looked at him 
with a fiendish grin, but did not molest him. After being five 
days on his journey, he came out to the river about thirty-five 
or forty miles above Ava, and soon after this obtained a pas- 
sage in a boat to that city. 

On reaching Ava, he found that city suffering from civil 
Mr, and was soon obliged to leave with bis family, and after 
going to Rangoon, and finding that the missionaries had been 
obliged to leave that city, he went into the Tenasserim prov- 
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ince; and after laboring there several years, he went to 
can, where his efforts were moch blessed. 

In 1843, he visited this country, and travelled through 
ly every State in the Union, giving information, and stirrii 
the missionary spirit. At length, the way seeming to be 
for a return to Burmah, Mr. Kincaid and his family, accoi 
ied by Dr. Dawson, a missionary physician, and his fa 
sailed from Boston in July, 1850. Arrived at Rangoon, 
met with much opposition from the government there, b 
length this suddenly abated, and soon after a royal met 
came from Ava, expressing a wish that the missionaries n 
remain in Burmah. After this, another message was rec 
from the King, allowing them, if they chose, to visit the 
city ; or, if they preferred, to remain at Bangoon — they 
not to be molested. This turned the tide of aflfiEiirs altog 
in their favor, and those who had before treated them n 
now behaved with respect. The scattered members o 
Burman church began to gather round them, numerous cas 
inquiry appeared, and a number of hopeful converts soon 
sented themselves for the ordinance of baptism. But ju 
thoy were preparing to go up to Ava, their labors were 
interrupted by war. This, however, did not last long, anc 
K. was soon at work again. 

In 1853, Mr. Kincaid removed to Prome, about mi 
between Rangoon and Ava. He found that the way bad 
prepared by a native laborer, and his labors were much 
ed. Commencing his public labors on January 22d, he ba] 
three persons on February 22d ; in July the number hi 
creased to thirty-eight, and soon after this the numbe: 
largely increased. 

In 1854, [1855 is a typographical error,] he recei 
number of messages from the king, who had removed to I 
rapoora, inviting him to visit him, and in March, 1855, h< 
Dr. Dawson started on their journey thither. Arriving 
they found one Christian brother, whose faith and hop( 
remained unshaken for seventeen years, notwithstanding a 
trials and struggles to which he had been exposed, and b 
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■pie and influence had been blessed to others. They were 
irmciously received by the king, who invited them to bring 
heir fieimilies to the city and reside there. In January, 1856, 
key went up with their families, but at the request of the king, 
Ifr. Kincaid agreed to be the bearer of a royal letter to the 
Resident of the United States. He was the more willing to 
fo this on account of the precarious state of Mrs. K.'s health, 
■kile the whole expenses of the journey were borne by the 
Ung. This mission enabled Mr. K. to be present at the annual 
■iMting' of the Missionary Union in Boston, in May, 1857. 
■•Having received a letter in reply from the President to the 
', and leaving his family in this country, he again set out 
Bormah, in August, 1857. Taking Scotland and England 
his way, he embarked at Southampton October 20th, for the 
land 'route, landed in Calcutta, December 5th, and before 
rad of that month reached Rangoon. The narrative closes 
with a chapter entitled, '* Retrospect and Prospect." We 
hsre, however, heard from him several times during the last 
iBd present year through the Macedonian. He has been visit- 
bg the Burman churches, and the intelligence he sends, espec- 
Uly from Prome, where a number of native assistants have 
keen raised up, is very cheering. We hope the royal favor 
^Mj prove a help and not a hindrance to the real progress of 
Ifce gospel. 

^ From this brief sketch, our readers may form some idea 
of the character of the work, and we hope will procure and 
taad it for themselves. It will enlarge their knowledge of 
irissionary labors, and will convince them, if they yet need to 
W convinced, that such labors are abundantly owned and bless- 
ed of God. 



\ 
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Art. VIL— natural OB MORAL ABILITY. 

The subject on which the followiiig few thoughts and suggsi 
tions are presented, is that of natural or moral ability i 
man, to obej Ood — that is, has man, while in a state of m 
ture, or prior to his regeneration, the ability to obey God ? 

There are three distinct views, or theories, on this subjeei 
each of which has its advocates and followers. 

The first theory is, that man, in consequence of the disobedi 
ence of Adam in Paradise, became unable to obey God. Thi 
inability man has inherited, and consists in moral depravity, a 
the sinfulness of his nature ; — he is born a sinner, and utted] 
miable to obey God, before God regenerates his soul. 

The second theory concedes that this is the deplorable tm 
dition of man ; he is born a sinner ; enmity to God and hatnd 
to holiness are rankling in his bosom from birth ; but this ii 
original sin, by which he is affected or exercised, and this kM 
been cancelled by the atonement of Christ ; so that, by his ii 
tervention, and tiie aid of the Holy Spirit, man becomes gii 
ciously empowered to obey God. 

The third theory is, that man has natural ability to obi; 
God, that the atonement was not made to impart ability, W 
to satisfy public justice and constrain man by this exhibition <il 
love in his behalf, and by the influence of the Holy Spirit^ to 
use his ability in obedience to God. 

We are aware that many passives of Scripture are addnasd 
in support of these several views^ — still, according to our sp* 
prehension, the first theory does not harmonize with reason, 
nor with the teachings of the Bible — that the assumption ii 
this scheme comes in conflict with reason, is evident from titf 
fact that it is the universal conviction of all in whom tbc 
idea of justice or moral government is developed, that there 
can be no moral obligation without the ability to comply witt 
moral law. 

The very child would feel it to be an act of cmrity 9kA » 
justice to make demands of it which it had not the ability ft 
meety and then inflict punishment fiar non-performance. Just so 
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i every case where inability exists, no command can be of 
inding force ; and it is perfectly immaterial how that inability 
B prodnced, whether by an act of providence, or by the act of 
lie individoal himself — ^inability exists, and all obligation ceas- 
ss at this point. Neither Ood nor man can jnstly demand a 
noral impossibility ; snch demand may be in harmony with the 
edict of a tyrant^ bnt it is in direct opposition to moral law. 
Hie universal conviction of man, be he learned or unlearned, 
saiDt or sinner, Christian or heathen, revolts at snch an idea of 
jostice. 

And this theory does not only come in conflict with reason, 
hot with the teachings of the Bible. Is it not evident that all 
die commands, all the intitations, and all the warnings in the 
Bible are based on the assumption that man can make them 
practical ? When man is commanded to repent, to turn to 
€k>d, to cease to do evil, can he not obey ? When he is invited 
to come to the Saviour, to look and live, to give his heart to 
God, can he interpose the plea of inability ? When God warns 
the sinner to flee the coming wrath, has he the ability to obey ? 
V noty what becomes of the entire gospel plan of salvation ? 
Will it thus mock and insult the sinner 7 Command, exhort,. 
and warn him to obey, but tell him at the same time he can do 
nothing but sin, — entreat and warn the prisoner to leave his 
dungeon, but tell him he has not the ability to leave ? Why 
add insult to injury 7 If he cannot obey, why entreat or com- 
mand ? 

But does not this view of natural inability also destroy 
all the elements of moral agency 7 What are these elements 
without which there is not, nor can there be, moral agency 7 

1st Ability to know ourselves, together with our rela- 
tions. 
2d. The actual perception of these relations. 
Sd. Ability to act, or refuse to act, in harmony with these 
relations. 

Now, the advocates of this theory concede that man has the 
ability to know himself, and perceive his relations to God, so 
Ikr, at least, as to feel in duty bound to obey Gtod. But to act 
fa harmony with this conviction of duty, he cannot^ because ht 

19 
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18 dead in sin, and therefore unable to obey. But how oomti 
it to pass, that man is thus nnable to do his duty, unable to 
obey God; unable to do anything but sin ? Well, it comm 
to pass in this wise^ — he lost his ability in his federal heid^ 
some six thousand years before he had a being I he sinned it 
Adam in some way, so that he is bom a sinner, and all ttdi 
without his knowledge or consent I It is said he is not oolj 
bom a sinner, but even conceived in sin, and so sin is pro^ 
gated by natural generation, and what now ? An inquest ii 
held by a jury of divines, and their verdict is, that he is moral* 
ly dead, that he died some six thousand years before bo had a 
being, and that it is neither murder, nor suicide, but a death bf 
the visitation of God for Adam's disobedience, and that now W 
is under solemn obligations to obey, to love and serve Oed 
with his whole heart; but atill is utterly unable so to do; and 
yet for not performing tlus impossibility, he shall be visited 
with an overwhelming and eternal weight of punishment 

To say that this cold and cheerless theory does violence to 
the first traths of reason and tiie teachings of the Bible, laif 
appear very presumptuous, but if our reasoning is correct, thesD ' 
conclusions are inevitable. 

But, says the advocate of the second theory — ^that of graoiou 
ability — Man has ability to obey God, but this is graoions abil- 
ity, for man is bom a sinner, and cannot turn to God, nor do 
l^od without the grace of God assisting him ; and this ;graoe 
is procured for all, and extended to all through the atonemeat; 
so, notwithstanding all are sinners by nature, and unable to do 
good, yet by grace all are graciously empowered and can cone 
and be saved. 

This view appears plausible, because it gives the sinner a 
chance for life. What he lost in the first Adam, is made ^op to 
him in the second ; there is more feeling in this than in the 
lianner ; the door of mercy is open, and the sinner is in?ited 
to come in and be saved, and this invitation is not made to 
JDook him, because he has ability to come, but it is gvadoas 
4^bility. 

One objection to this Tiew is, it makes tiie sin of Adam 'di* 
Mroy all free agency. According to .this, when Adam aioo^ 
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beeame a necessary agent ; not free, becanse he could not 
ase to sin ; and to say that a person is a free agent who has 
i the abflitf to choose otherwise than as he does, appears ab- 
nrdy becanse it destroys the elements of moral agency ; it 
kea away the ability to act, or refases to act, in harmony with 
dfceiTed relations ; and when a moral agent loses this, his 
oral agency is gone, and he becomes a necessary agent, and 
m neither sin nor do holy acts ; for a necessitated act can 
ive no moral character ; hence, if Adam lost the power to 
My by his sinning, he lost the ability to sin ; so then, had it 
^t been for the atonement, bat one sin could have occurred in 
e world, and that was the first sin Adam committed ; since by 
at sin he lost his moral agency, and neither he nor his pos- 
rity could CTCr have sinned afterwards, as they lost their 
oral agency in him ; but by means of this gracious ability their 
;ency is restored, and now man can sin, or be holy, through 
le atonement 

But in Tiew of such a conclusion, we say again, that the be- 
f who cannot obey moral law, cannot disobey it; his acts can 
ire no moral character, because they are necessitated ; hence 
e conclude the doctrine of gracious ability in this sense is not 
me. 

Another objection to this doctrine is, there is no grace in it 
11, so far as the making able is concerned, for this is an act of 
ntice and not of grace. The sinner, according to this dogma, 
IS lost his ability, not by his own act or conduct, and now if 
led desires him to glorify and serve him, does not justice de- 
land that he should first enable him to do so ? Where, then, 
I the grace, or fS&vor, in the bestowment of this ability ? It is 
urely an act of justice, and not of grace. 

For Ood to exact holiness, when there is no ability to render 
t, and then doom man to eternal death for not doing what 
le is nnable to do, appears ui^just ; for if man has lost his 
ibility in Adam, it seems evident that justice now requires 
hat, before a command can be of binding force, come from 
irhat source it may, he should be made able to obey^ — hence 
re conclude that the gracious ability of this scheme is a fallacy. 
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NoWy in conclusion on these two theories, we yentore to 
press an opinion in relation to their origin. 

1st It is believed that the Bible teaches the doctrine ol 
he rent moral depravity. Upon this assomption is based 
sinfulness of infants by the transmission of Adam's sin; 
though, if Adi^m had stolen a horse, his posterity are guilt 
the thefty and such like absurdities. Surely the Bible tea 
no such doctrine. 

2d. These theories have their origin in part in wrong vi 
of moral law, and consequently of sin and holiness. The ] 
al law is regarded as a rule for action, but is high above 
attainments of moral subjects. There appears no point in 
ology so little inquired into as moral law — the fact that m 
law can never exact an impossibility of its subjects, is not 
sidered ; if we cannot love Ood, it appears a perversion of 
idea of moral law to think we are bound to love him. li 
law relates to the will, the intentions, the purposes of n 
agents ; these, and these only, give character to the act 
moral agents, consequently, there is no character in feelings 
desires and inclinations, only so far as they are cherished 
the will ; sin, therefore, cannot lay back of, or be antecedeD 
an intelligent and free will; nothing then can be more opp( 
to the teaching of the Bible, than to charge infants with 
Let it be repeated, that it is always wrong to predicate n 
character on jbhe propensities, or involuntary feelings, how 
depraved these may be ; they may occasion sin, by influeo 
the will, but in themselves are neither sin nor sinful. T 
theories have also in part, their origin in a wrong divisic 
the mind, giving character to involuntary emotions. 

The views entertained of the atonement are also object! 
ble ; men hold not only to imputation of sin, but of righteousi 
As Adam's sin was imputed to his posterity, so is the rightc 
ness of Christ imputed to a part, or the whole, as the case 
be, of that posterity. Here we have the doctrine of 8up< 
ogation ; as if Chi'ist had a surplus of righteousness, and 
' putes or makes over part of it to those who believe. But 
it no^ be asked in view of this, was not Christ under obligt 
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telore Gk>d with his whole heart? And if ao, how impute of his 
i^hteoasncss ? 

Bat, ftnally, on these schemes, it is evident that both the 
A)ctriQe of moral inability and gracious ability have been and 
'wn still maintained with no ordinary skill ; but however plansi* 
He extraordinary talents may make them appear, the fat<^ of 
tte sophist awaits them, who, if his premises are false, finds the 
klsity fiital to his conclnsions. 

A few words on the last theory will close oar discussion. 
Iha came into being in the image of his Maker — having not 
Mly power to feel and think, bat to will in harmony with the 
right, or to reftase thas to will. Ood revealed doty to him — 
'ttis he felt under obligations to perform, and so long as he will- 
ed to walk in harmony with his intelligence, he was holy ; bat, 
%y resolving to disobey, he sinned and fell. And did he lose 
his moral agency by sinning ? By no means. Nor does the 
tinner now. Adam could repeat the sin, or refrain from sin- 
amg, and so with the sinner now. Bat how did this sin affect 
Ida posterity ? It subjected it doubtless to pain, sickness, and 
death. Man became depraved in his appetites, his inclinations 
•ad desires ; but, as has been stated, moral character cannot be 
predicated of these, as is evident by the definition of sin given 
by inspiration. James says, when lust or desire conceives, it 
hrings forth sin ; that is, when a depraved desire obtains the 
eensent of the will; sin follows. One illastration on this point. 
Suppose the inebriate has a strong desire to drink, and that 
this is hereditary and involuntary. Is this desire, proceeding 
from a depraved appetite, sin ? By no means. We all say it 
ia his misfortune, and pity him — ^but now, when he cherishes this 
desire, and wills to gratify it, he sins against Gk)d and his own 
soul. So the occasion of sin may be in the depraved desires 
or propensities, but the cause of sin is in the will. Thus Adam 
beeune morally depraved, by willing to disobey, and thus his 
posterity became morally depraved, each one for himself by 
irilling to disobey. We repeat it here, moral depravity does 
QDt end cannot lay back of the intelligent will, and notwith- 
vtindiBg man is that morally depraved, yet has he the natural 
19* 
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abilitj to refrain from sinning any moment, as sin consists ii 
choice, which must be free. 

And now, if it be asked if any will cease to sin, and torn td 
God, without the atonement and influence of the Holy Spirit^ 
we answer unhesitatingly not one. But if it be asked, whethar 
roi^ has the natural ability to obey God or keep the moral law, 
we as unhesitatingly answer, he has the ability. Wo conclude 
then, the atonement was not made to impart ability — ^this mm 
has by nature, or he is not accountable — ^bnt it was made td 
satisfy public justice and to make it possible for God to offer 
salvation to the penitent. Christ suffered not to give abiKtf, 
but that the sinner might be persuaded by his matchless love to 
use the ability he has, in obedience to the voice of God, and be 
saved from utter ruin. '* God so loved the world that he ga?e 
liis only begotten Son that whoever believeth on him should not 
perish but have eternal life." 

Thus do we approach the sinner and endeavor to show biffl 
•that the salvation of the gospel is that of grace, that the gos* 
pel part is prepared at God's expense ; that all things are nov 
ready and offered to him without money, without price, and 
that God does all he can, by the intervention of his son, by the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, by his word, by his ambassadorii 
by his providence, by the joys of heaven, by the sorrows of heDi 
to persuade man to be reconciled to God, to prevail on him to 

• use his ability to glorify God. But if, in view of all these meani 
and motives, he will not come, God cannot make him come, he 
cannot invade his freedom by the use of physical power for this 
«nd — if he goes to heaven he must will to love God, as the on* 
ly condition. Should it be said, in view of the last theory, if 
moral ability is an attribute of moral agency, may not the re- 
deemed spirits in heaven use this power to sin, and thus be 
lost? Angels are moral agents, and if they have the abilitj to 
disobey, may it not end in sinning ? In fine, does not such t 
view destroy the idea of all permanency and stability in beef* 
en ? We answer, subjects are not held there by necessity, bat 
remain by choice, and if they do possess the ability to disobej; 
it does n9t follow that there is either danger or liabili^ tbit 
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power will be used to sin. Man possesses the ability hero 
put his hands and feet in the fire and bum them off, or cat out 
tongue, or put oat his eyes ; bat does it follow that because 
possesses this ability, that there is danger or liability that 
iwill use it for this end ? Surely not If, then, there is no 
ittger of a Tiolation of the organic law in this case, how mach 
Im liability or danger of a violation of moral law by angels 
ttl redeemed spirits^ — surely, then, the stability of heaven, so 
It u its subjects are concerned, does not depend on necessity 
• the want of ability, but on the choice of its subjects. 



Ah. VnL— a memoir OP THE LIFE AND TIMES OP 

THE REV.. ISAAC BACKUS.* 

In the earlier history of the New England Baptists, scarcely 
tty name is more prominent than that of Rev. Isaac Backus. 
Tliough he had not a collegiate education, his good understand- 
ing, his efforts to remedy the evils of a defective literary cul- 
tve, and his faithful use of the abilities with which he was en- 
dowed, made him a greater man and far more useful, than many 
others who greatly excelled him in educational advantages. 
He lived in a day when and among churches in which great er- 
rors were tolerated. Congregationalism was then the estab- 
lished religion of New England, but some of its characteristics 
were sadly below the Christian standard of duty, and probably 
in no part of the country was this the case more than in 
Connecticut, where Mr. Backus resided. Some of the elements 
of which the regular churches of that period were composed 

*AMnf0iR or the Lite ahd Times' of the Rev. Isaac Backus, 
A. M. By Alvah Hovey, D. D., Professor of Christian Tlieology in 
NewtOD Theological Institution. Boston : Gould & Lincoln, 59 
WasUDgton Street. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 
ti: George S. Blanchard. 1858. 



i 



b«Ye BiQce been separated from the bodj, so that the high 
ligioQs standing of the Congregationalists of the present tii 
is no indication of what was the state of the denominaUoa 
century ago. The language of the ^ Cambridge Platfom' 
directlj claimed that the civil power should afford the cb 
of the standing order in New England the same support 
is given to the Church of Rome by Popish Gk>vemQi< 
It was asserted that the ^ magistrate" should use <' his oiif 
dve power as the matter shall require" in dealing wll 
<< schismatical" churches. By means of the <' Half-way (Mf 
enant;" which was then generally approved by churches of tUl 
standing order, men who were not renewed by the Spirit d 
Ood were readily admitted to the privileges and ordinances 4 
the Christian church. Discipline was likewise sadly neglectel 
as it was a professed rule with many ministers not to deal wil 
any church member for his offences till after he was legilU 
convicted of crime. 

These practices were wholly at variance with Mr. Badmi 
views of the requirements of the gospel. On account of tUl 
state of things, he did not join the church for some months rf 
ter his conversion, but a hope of reform in the churches and I 
desire to partake of the Lord's Supper finally overcame Ul 
hesitancy. As the causes of this hesitancy rather increased 
than diminished after he joined the church, he and many oUmv 
members withdrew from it, and held meetings by themselfflBi 
This act was earnestly condemned by the adhering membeni 
by whom the seceders were publicly warned to renounce whM 
were called their errors, and finally suspended from the ooft 
munion, which resulted in a permanent separation. The Btf 
aratists and their sympathizers at length became the m^jori^, 
and refused to pay the minister's rates, as they were eameatl} 
and sincerely opposed to the union of church and state. Fa 
refusing to pay the tax, as many as forty men and women weit 
imprisoned in one year. Such ** coercive power," instead tl 
restoring them to the communion of the churdi, only increased 
their alienation, and probably did much towards preparing tin 
way for a new sect. Aboui the same reasons whicli led Mr* 
Backus and his associates to inrtabfish a separate meetmgi 
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I, within a few years, to the formation of a large body of 
Iristians who were called Separates or New Lights. 
I As the title of this book indicates, the object of Dr. Hovey 
ipi to give some acconnt of the Life and Times of Mr. Backus, 
■Jlhe seems to have succeeded well in the laudable attempt, 
lie work is well written by an able hand. It contains an in- 
llesting and instructive history of a roan who, though self- 
labored with an earnestness and success exceeded 
bat few, if any, of his contemporaries, in the great and 
le work which resulted in the establishment of relig- 
^ freedom, and other reforms of much importance. In pe- 
Uring this part of the book, the reader will often see that 
lUch will remind him of the weakness of human nature, and 
If the power of<a bigoted and intolerant spirit, which, when it 
|M been in the ascendant, has never failed to induce the pro- 
isied disciples of Jesus to persecute those whom they regard- 
d as heretics and schismatics. It will painfully remind him of 
he erroneous views and unchristian practices of the churches 
f the standing order of the last century, and cause him to 
fieve that men, who no doubt thought they were doing God 
errice, were so destitute of the spirit of Christ, and so greatly 
dstakcn in their views of the requirements of the gospel. 
[bwever much he may feel that he should deplore the errors 
Bd imperfections still remaining in the churches, he will feel 
hat Christians should be thankful to God that the union of 
horch and State — ^the coercion of men in religious matters, 
re not among the evils of the present day in this country. 
lie elements of wealth, intellect, and other forms of worldly 
reatness were pretty largely combined in the composition of 
le churches of the standing order in New England; but 
t. Hovey's book plainly shows that such churches may enjoy 
spiritual prosperity while they may regard themselves as in 
state of favor with God. 

The object of Dr. Hovey necessarily led him to give an ac- 
>nnt of Mr. Backus' determined opposition to the religious 
ppression of his day. The perusal of the history will excite 
jrmpathy for the victims of religious intolerance, and if it does 
ot awaken indignant feelings towards their persecutors, it 



will cause a feeling of strong disapprobation of their cond 
It should also elcite pity for their blindness. The accoani 
the snceess of Mr. Backus and his associates in opposing 
ligions coercion, will afford pleasure to the lovers of frecc 
6f conscience in the matters of religion. 

The parts of the book relating to the conversion of ! 
Backus, his ministerial labors, bis becoming a Baptist, Ac^ c 
tain much that is interesting to the lovers of the biographiei 
great and good men. Though it is a Baptist history of 
life of a Baptist minister, and will therefore be especially p 
ed by members of the Baptist denomination, its freedom fr 
offensive sectarianism and the ability with which it is writ! 
will make it acceptable and useful to many other readers. 



abt. IX.— contemporary literature. 



HzaroRT of rm Bbioh of Philip thb Sbooitd, King of Spain. By Wm. H. I 
eoU, Ac. Vol. III. Boston : Fliillipt, Sampson StCo. 1868. 

It is with both gfatitude and grief that we welcome this mdded Foltii 
the noble series of historical works which Mr. Preseott has been so loof 
gaged in preparing. As a writer of history, the Terdiet of two hoodspb 
has assigned him a position which only the fewest authors haTe itiaii 
The rise and career of the Spanish power among the Earopean principal 
was a great and difficult theme, but it found a man worthy of the andtital 
Each successiTe Tolume has even more than ttiet the high ezpectatiooa ai 
ened by its predecessors, and made us feel vastly richer in the literary tl 
ure we are steadily aecumnlating. Under disadvantagea ao aeriooa that i 
men would have despaired of doing anything, Mr. Preseott has reacb^ 
truly royal eminence, seeming to grow iu modesty, simplicity, and fidelity 
he gathered up bis power and made his reputation more majestia Bui 
work on earth is done. His indefatigable researches amid the twilight 
was always around him are over, and his painful and labored writing it ■! 
end. Death came to him amid his toil, and brought him a release, and « 
we waited for his glowing pictures of the past, the peneil dropped fiott 
stiffened fingers. Though filled with gratitude for his large gifts to ni|' 
cannot wholly avoid the sadness which comes while we think thai Ma 
ing aerHM in orer. 
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Tbit volune « i« do way inferior to Ibote whioh bate pracedad it. Tha 
covered by tbia part of hia work ia fourtaao yaara, azteodiDg from 
to 1580, eodiDg with tha daatb of AoBie of Aaatria, tha laat of tha aoT- 
kil wivea who ahared with Philip the honora and viciaaitadaa of Spaoiaf^ 
^alty. The Mooriah rebellion forma the subject of most of the volame, and 
fca story ia told in the aame impartial, pictoreaqae and genial way, that baa 
it$m so atriking a characteristic of all hia writings. This is followed by an 
Ipeaant of the war with the Tarka, embraciog one of the moat remarkable 
mnX engagementa which the world had then witnessed. The narrative af- 
ample opportunity lor the portraiture of Don John of Auatiia, the half 
of Philip, who fignrea conapicooualy in the s^ura of hia time ; and in 
of the domeatic affiiiip of Spain the peraonal character and habita of 
ia Bonaieh are bronght oat into bold relief. Of the general qnalitiea of Mr. 
*a hiatoriee we have apoken ao freely heretofore, that nothing now 
to be aaid on that aobject. Hia worka will long be claasics, and cao 
bidly be aoperseded or admit of reviaion for a long time to come. 

It is a matter of aatisfiustion to learn that the two remaining volamea of 
in history are in aneh a atate of forwardneas, that his private secretary, 
bsg associated in the author's historical labors, ia expected to be able to com- 
fkie and iasue them without any serious delay. We shall wait their ap- 
yHnnce with deep intereat. 

Tee Autocrat of thb Brbjlxfast-Tablb. Evay mtn hia own Botwell. Boston : 
FUllips, Sampson ft Co. 1869. 

This collection of papera, which firat appeared in the * Atlantic Monthly," 
bom the pen of Oliver Wendell Holmes, baa a character of its own. They 
lia brilliant in a high degiee, freah, apontaneoua, and apparently written 
■ilhont fioar of the critica ; though the author baa by no meana shown him- 
rif BMonaible to public praiae or cenaure. Now and then a deep and broad 
Mb fioda an utterance in language that dings long to the memory. It is 
ItogeUier a ftacinating volume, on ita literary side, and will add not a little 
I the reputation of the author aa a keen-aighted and genial liierateur. In the 

ukf the moral tone of the papera ia a healthy one ; the blows at bigotry 
well-direeted, and the thrnats at cant being really provoked and merited ; 
at oecaaionally there comes out an enunciation of a principle of pantheistic 
hOoaopby in lieu of a word of faith, and there is now and then a sneer at 
pfcat the author *a conacience and heart should have taught him to treat with 
and reverence. Literary brilliance will not atone for levity in the 
of holy thinga, and a witticiam levelled at a Chriatian aentiment an- 
oboo law of God. With theae alight abatementa, we give this unique 
oak a cordial welcome to our table, and anticipate pleaaant companionahip 
nth it daring many a half hour of mental relaxation. 



tm BtMtB or TBM i Mraamj nf Dbad. By Alvah Hovay, D. D., Ae. Boston : 
Ooold ft Lfamdn, ato. W9. 

This Ihtle traatiae, by PnuL Bjptwej, diaooaaaay in a dear, calm, manly way 
ha qMation napaoting the atitte of the impeoitaiit dead, coming oat from a 
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good ia eTery form. E? ery new form meets the taste of some parehaser ni 
whoeTor reads it, from whatever motive , may be benefited. There is m f 
finer present than this edition for the yonnff . 

Thb Haitd-Book of Standard, or Akbrican Phonoorapht. In fire ptrti. % \' 
Andrew J. Orabam, conductor of tbe Pbonetio Academy, New York ; tad aslll -'' 
of ** Brirf-Longband," ** A Sjatem fat tbe rapid exprewion of nnmben," ftc Vif . 
York. Andrew J. Oraham. 1859. 

Tbe difficalty in our present mode of representing the sounds of our li|^ 
gnage has led many to hope that at length those who speak, read and wdi ' 
it, wi\I accept the amelioration which a phonetic alphabet would bring. Tk "- 
first part of this work is an able treatise on this subject, and furnishes an alplit -'- 
bet by which to represent phonetically, all the soonds of oor own langufl^.^- 
as well as of several others. This alphabet may be of very great serriee H 
missionaries in reducing to a written language, the tongnes of the 
tribes among whom they labor. We are glad to learn that the miasii 
at the Mendi Mission in Africa, are employing it with saceess. 

This system furnishes, to both children and foreigners, the most rapid ili 
easy way to learn to read and spell our language in the ordinary mode of wif 
resentation. ; 

This Tolume also furnishes the most complete Treatise on Phonognftfy 
that has ever appeared. Mr. Pitman's system is here thoroughly syaliB^ 
tixed, from its elements to the most abbreviated form of the reporting siftat 
The author*8 long experience as a reporter, his patient study and his seiii^ 
tific taMe and acquirements, have given him peculiar qualifieatioas in thisd^ 
partment of labor. His system, as here exhibited in the most minute deiailBi 
gives a speed over that of the ordinary reporting style of from thirty to fly 
words a minute. 

It has another important advantage over other Phonetic and Phont^iapUv 
works. It is by far the cheapest work on these subjects, while it is the M 
in its mechanical execution. Besides it is here presented in one eonpkll 
system in a well-bound folome of between three and four hundred psg«i» 
8vo. 

The JimtNiLB Sfbllbr, or Speller'e New Manual : containing Rules fiirspdHift 
with numerous examples to illustrate the application of eaehAule ; togethar iA 
a large collection of the most difficult woraa in the English language, eoRsedl 
spelled, pronounced, and defined. Arranged in easy lessons for Interawdiall 
classes. By W. W. Smith, principal of Grammar school No. 1, New T«k: 
Author of «* Juvenile Definer, and Definer's Manual." New York : A. 8. Bsmait 
Co. 1868. 

If one convicted of a capita] crime should have his sentence commoted into 
that of learning to spell in English, he would feel that his case was groWiif 
worse instead of better. There is just one way to learn the English langaags, 
as to its spelling and pronunciation, and that the most difficult way posnUei 
viz : to learn one word at a time. Any rule for learning to spell has is 
many exceptions that the work is about the same as learning word by wstd 
in most cases. 
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Socfa is tbe general conTiction. Tet we think a little attention to this book 
viD eoQTinee aU that the ease is not qnite so hopeless. He may OTen have a ray 
f hope that the dmdgery of coming generations in this department will be 
RMDewhat diminbhed, and in this department eTory man of sense is thankful 
br " small fsTors." 

The aathor giTOS some twenty-fiTo rales that will assist the yoang learner, 
vhether they be made of service to others or not Bat there are two valoable 
fmUnes of this work yet to notice. The pronunciation of the words is typo- 
paphically repreeeoted and the part of speech indicated. Thus, " compromise 

^BMn-pro-miie) n." Each word is also briefly defined. The other is " the 

Un orthography.^ Thas, *' malis, krisis, promis, letis, tortis, biznes, 

; ilvele, ralashany" &c. 

■ 

^itai WoBD ▲» Woxxs or Ood, by John Gill, D. D. New York : H. Dayton. 

'^ This eeenn to be a well-condensed and cheap Tolame of a part of the emi- 
^ im author's works. ** Coold Dr. Gill," says the advertisement, *< revisit 
^'^i earth and take up a copy of this book, he would probably wonder that his 
' %iy of Divinity has shrank so mach that a third -part of that work can 

Weompreaeed into the compass of the present volume. He would miss some 
'-itais and phrases that were of nnqaestioned currency in his day, such as 
'^'^tfpiicieDcy,' * lightest,* 'make mention, ftc' But the language generally, 

'iM efery aeatiment, he woald recognize as his own." 

An Hatioital Bbadbb; OontalBing « T^reatise on Eloeatkm ; Eaereiset in Re«d- 
kg sad Dedamation ; With Biographioal Sketohes, and oopiom Notei. Adapted to 
Ike ase of Students fai Bngliah and American Lfteratnre. By Richard 0. Farker. 
A. M., and J. Madison Watson. Kew York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 1858. 

There is no more important branch of education than reading and speak- 
, and yet there is no branch of education so generally neglected. This 
is well designed to meet a great want on the subject. It begins at the 
iSaiA place, with the elements. Not only are the right utterances illustrated, 
Wt the general errors are presented in contrast. The print and whole me- 
chanical part are attractive ; the selections are copious. Most heartily we 
eaa eommend this work to all who are engaged in locating others or wish 
%B impiovemeot of themselves in this department in private discipline. 

Tbe marginal notes give a brief biographical notice of every author of the 
wbcfioBs, all the classic allusions are explained, and the pronunciation of 
fti more difficalt words are typographically illustrated. These notes are an 
■Dportant and useful department of the book. 

Tn LxFS ov John Miltoit ; narrated in connection with the political, ecdeaiastical 
aad Uteiary history of his time. By David Masson, M. A., Profeuor of Enslish 
Utsratare m University College, London. With portraits and ipecimens of his 
haadwrlttaig. Vol. I. 1008-1699. Boston: Oonld ft lincohi, &c. 1859. 8to. 

Bwgrapfay has recently reached a new era. Lives are no longer regarded 
as mere isolated and independent phenomena, but as symbols and expositions 
•f geaezal history ; as the redproeal play of great moulding forces where the 

20* 
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iadifidaal and aociety are both the foantaiD aod the Teserroir, the teicl 
the papil. No mao is knowa till hia sphere is seen and undeistood, 
the real lesson of a life be learned till we apprehend the schooling 
fashioned its featares, and hear the Toices to whose tones it sent bsel 
swer. ^nd hence no important and widely related life can be folly u 
set forth by a contemporaneoas historian. The prejadioe or the pari 
a near obserrer may render his view untrustworthy^ and the real sigi 
of a life can only be told when we know, not only how much seed n 
tered, bat how much of it sprang up, and what sort of results are i 
the light of the harrest moon. 

Milton's life illustrates this Tiew. Few knew him while he lifed, 
remote generation hold lofing and grateful feUowship with the great 
statesman. His publisher gave fi?e pounds for the poem whose vala 
•now seeks to estimate ; and he was persecuted and sneered at for the 
philosophy which is now a mine at which cabinets work and grow w 

Mr. Masson has undertaken here no needless senrioe ; and he ha> 
upon it in a noble spirit, and with large promise. What is propos 
title page, judging from the Tolume before us, is to be well and th 
done. With the very amplest materials at command, a patient, pe 
spirit of research, an impartial spirit, with a loyal fidelity to the tn 
sympathy with the great bard, made up largely of affection and rere 
is bent on telling us of him whom he thoroughly appreciates, as 
TiMis which he thoroughly understands. Two other Tolumes are t 
this partial reprint of the London edition, and when the three bulk] 
are completed, we shall evidently have a life of Milton which vnll b 
monument, and a grateful study. Covering, as the period does, one of 
strange and thrilling sections of English history, it has more than tb 
•of a romance. The closing portion of the reign of James I., the wh 
misgovernment of Charles I., till he paid the penalty with his head,i 
protectorate of Cromwell, and fourteen years of the profligate r 
Charles II., — all these variable phases of life in the realm will pi 
careful review. 

We need say little in commendation of such a work as this. It 
undertaking, and promises to be as admirable in the execution as it u 
the design. We hope soon to be able to greet the remaining voloi 
find the high expecUtions already awakened gratefully fulfilled. 

The Lakd and the Book ; or Biblical IlluBtrations drawn from thib maans 
toms, the scenes and scenery of the Holy Land. Bv W. M. Thompeo 
twenty- five years a missionary of the A. jB. C. F. M. in Syria and PalestiB 
engravings, &c. In two volomes, 12mo. pp. 560, 614. New York: 
Brothers. 1869. 

Our literature descriptive of life in the " Holy Land," and intern 
illustrative of the Sacred Record, Lb becoming abundant and Taluable. 
and then a hasty and superficial tourist tries our patience by the igno 
dogmatism displayed in his ambitious sketchings, we find a grateful 
turning to the reverent and solid discoursing of the eminent schol 
itaTtt been aa doeile popila as they are honored teachers. RolMnso 
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Sunlj, OilemaD, Baiolty, aod others, have spared neither time, 
jxpense to possess themselTes of erery item of iDformation which 
to oar teal knowledge of the land and the life whose associations 
it them forcTer interesting, and to be familiar with which is to pos- 
f to the deepest meaning of not a few of the most significant senten- 
ostles and prophets, of the Psalmist and the Messiah. Research can 
lobler field than this, and the motives to fidelity are among the high- 
nrest that can act on the heart. 

lomson has undertaken no needless or presumptuous ser? ice in the 
>re OS, and he has executed it in a manner as admirable as it is pe- 
lis long residence in the country, and his relations to the people 
>rded him the amplest and the rarest opportunities for extended and 
(Serration ; his careful study of all pre? ionsauthors rendered his own 
reful and specific ; his reverence for the Bible is most sincere and 
and his study of it thoroughly earnest ; while his enthusiasm as an 
)f *Mhe land," in order to elucidate the teachings of *' the book," 
grow deeper every year of his life. His style is at once exact and 
Lted, being largely and designedly colloquial, making the reader feel 
uthoT has taken him into confidence, and is giving him instructive 
nship. Scarcely one object of real interest in the whole land is ' 
d ; scarcely one passage of Scripture, whose elucidation can be ren- 
re thorough by oriental scenery or life, but secures attention ; scarce- 
zed question in exegesis, capable of being illuminated in such a way, 
re easily disposed of after he has finished his discoursing. As a 
the general reader, we know nothing on the same subject that is near- 
o it, — ^in the extent and arrangement of its information, in the viv- 
its portraitures, or in the healthy stimulus it affords both to mind 
The maps and engravings add greatly to its value, and the whole 
al features are in keeping with the contents of the volumes. We 
ipy might be frequently in the hands of every pastor and Sabbath 
icher in the land ; and we shall be greatly disappointed if it does not 
irge patronage to the enterprising publishers, and a large gratitude to 
ictive and genial author. 

K OF THB LiFB AND TiiCBS OF THB Rby. Isaac Backvs, A. M. By Alvah 
D. D. Boston: Gould &Lincohi. 1869. 12mo. pp. 399. 

EiroukXD Thbooract. A History of the Congregationalists of New Eng- 
the Revivals of 1740. By H. F. Uhden. With a Prefiiee by the late Vt, 
r. translated from the second German edition by H. C. Conant, etc. Bos- 
mld & Lincoln. 1868. 12mo. pp. 303. 

Blation of these two volumes to each other is very intimate, and 
itions to the earlier ecclesiasticism of New England are very sim- 
r. Backus was a prominent clergyman among ^the distinguished men 
England during the last half of the last century, devoting his en- 
• ministerial labor at first among the Coogregationalists, and afier^ 
ling out, by successive steps, into sympathy with the Baptist the- 
d church polity, in behalf of whose interests he labored with rare 
nd success. He earned a high reputation for ability and worth even 
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while he lired, and has long beeo held in high esteem hy all Baptists. Bk 
life teaches ao instrnctiTe lesson, eonaidered merely as a piece «>f biography; 
bat the chief eharm and ralae of this Tolnme spring from the thet that it 
portiays in so clear a way the ecelesisstical spirit and forms and straggles ef 
the formative period of oar religions life. Prof. HoTey shows himself mat- 
ter of his snbjeet ; and does jnstioe both to those with whom he sympathnm 
and to those from whom he diflera, while portraying both the faalts and the 
▼irtaes of the age which he is reprodocing. 

The work of Mr. Uhden is from the pen of a Gennan, who undertook the 
taak of preparing it at the soggestion of Dr. Neander, who commends it to 
the public attention and oonfidenee in a brief and characteristic preface. Thi 
prodoction is an admirable example of patient research, philosophic thooghCi 
and historic charity and fidelity. We doabt whether the representati?e of aiy 
American eoolesiastieal party could hafc produced so admirable and imp•^ 
tial a treatise on this subject ; much less could he hare oommanded the est* 
fidence of all classes of readers. The straggle is too recent, and the feett^ 
engendered by it has been too largely transmitted to onr time, to render k 
probable that American authorship is equal to such an achieTement. !%• 
information of Mr. Uhden is full and aceurate ; and his appreciation of sv 
eariier ecelesiaatico-ciTil life intelligent and hearty in a high degree. He Mb 
that thero is a deep meaning underlying all the struggles and changes wlM 
our Theocracy revealed ; and in a spirit at once docile, charitable and pMI- 
osophio, he has hero given us the results of his labor. It is a book to be 
commended with confidence, and studied with care. 

Thi History ov tct Rsligious MormmfT of trb BioiimnrrR Ciirmt, 
CALLED Mbthodiim: Considered in its dilEvent denominational forms, ind iti » 
Utioni to British and American Protestantism. By Abel Sterens, LL. D. TdL L 
From the origin of Methodism to the death of Whitefteld. New Tork : Caxtton ft 
Porter, ete. 12mo. pp. 480. 

No one can fail to perceive a deep significance in the origin and progrMe 
of Methodism who observes it even in its most outward and obvious aspecti. 
There most be something in it answering to great and deep wants in tbs 
individual and public mind and heart, which goes far to explain its rise ind 
spread and power and influence. Its ministers are found almost eveij 
where, and its monuments and fruits forever spring up along its track, w- 
resting attention and often exciting wonder. What is the chief peculiarity 
of this religious movement? What ciroumatancea called for it, sustained it, 
invigorated it, and helped it on to success 1 What is the nature and what 
the value of the work it accomplishes? How does it stand related to the 
highest spiritual culture of man, and to other forms of our religions life? 
Is its mission a permanent one, and is it unchanging or variable ? What 
permanent results has it reaped, and what achievements await it in the fa- 
tare? 

These are questions it is natural to ask, and desirable to have answered 
Only a profoundly religious man, who unites keen observation with breadth of 
view, and combines a heroic piety with great catholicity of spirit, is fitted to 
unfold the philosophy and write the real history of Methodism. Only be 
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ibo his lired ia aod felt the warmth of its interior life, and yet who has nev- 

tt heen stripped of his indiridnality hy its organic magnetism, nor dazzled in- 

IB partial blindness by its startling and rapid saccesses, — only such an one can 

live as a true and fnll representstion of this Religioas Movement in history. 

It is therefore no small praise which we award Dr. Stevens when we say 

&at this first Tolnme of his history is an admirable beginning of what prom- 

JMs to be a really sneeeasful work. He has given many proofs of large 

ttd Tsried ability before now, and his position, both past aod present, has 

liirded him rare advantages for prosecuting such a design as he is here nn- 

ttdisg. His strong sympathy with Methodism comes out, even uncon- 

lEioDslyy on almost every page ; but his catholicity of spirit abides with 

tan always, tempering his own enthusiasm and taking captive his reader's 

taart. The style is unambitious and yet always glowing ; he has a happy 

finally in bringing out the salient points in a narrative, or the leading traits 

am character by a few luminous sentences, and he makes the scenes of 

iBolher century wear a living freshness to the mind's eye, through his 

Qvid portraitures. The narrative has a constant charm in it, and the reader's 

Bleiest is almost sure to deepen as he walks on in the pleasant and instruc- 

im companionship of the hiitorian. It is not merely a book for Methodist 

mimn, written to glorify their ecclesiastical system and canonize their great 

ftso ; it is a most instroctiye piece of religious history, richly deserving to 

hd a wide circulation and an attentive study among every body of Chris- 

tiuis. We wait with not a little interest the appearance of the remaining 

volumes from the author's busy but efficient hands. 

Htvssoptbb Agbs. Being Seleetkms from Ljia Catholica, Germaniea Apos- 
tolica, and other loaroes. With an introduction bj Bev. F. D. Huntingtonf D. D. 
Boston : Phillips, Sampson ft Co. 1869. 1 VoL 12mo. pp. 801. 

The taste for sacred poetry is one that cannot very well die out. While 
tkre are Christian hearts, there must be love for Christian sectiment and lit- 
catnre ; and certain phases of Christian sentiment find no other utterance 
M ample ^|d so impressive as versification affords. The multiplication of 
Hymn Books within the few past years, shows a strong disposition to rectify 
vhatis deemed wrong in our sacred poetry, and to improve what is recogniz-' 
6i u imperfect There is evidently an increasing catholicity of spirit among 
eompilers ; for almost every modem hymn Book containa matter selected from 
the writers of almost every creed, and writera indeed, of whom we may say, it 
it doubtful whether they really have any creed at all. When true religious 
■entiment has found a really lyrical utterance, compilers are more and more 
disposed to take up the strain and repeat it,, without stopping to ask whether 
the original ainger held precisely to the Confession. 

We do not see how this policy is to be harmful. If a thief were heard re- 
citiog the Ten Commandments, we should not think it a sufficient reason for 
tearing the twentieth chapter of Exodus out of the Bible ; and we should not 
prise the Lord's Prayer less because an actor on the stage had quoted it to 
•bow the power of skilful elocution. A high thought is not soiled in being 
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nttered by nnsanctified lipt, and a word loses Done of its force becaa&e 
body fats dared to speak it insineerely. 

Not a small part of these poetical pieces before as are taken f 
Catholic Breriary ; others are the frait of the German mind, not wholl 
of its mystical and transcendental tendencies ; while others still are pic 
here and there where they have crystaliaed on the field of reli^ons co 
in the cloister of solitary meditaiion. Jostifying the title, they art 
"Hymnt of (he Ageaf* — ^for erery one is a real hymn, and they stret 
distant centuries to oar own time. Not many of the pieces have beei 
ally known till this book introdaced them ; bat once known, they will r 
be allowed to be forgotten. It is a mine of great richness that has bei 
wronght, and the labor has been well rewarded. We can do no bettei 
estimation, than to quote one or two of the hymns as specimens. I 
hymns below are from Faber ; and though there may appear a little 
proelif ity in them, it is a rare thing to find a deeper piety or a smoothc 
fication. Only a pure taste and a sanctified heart could produce stan 
the following. We shall be pardoned for the liberal quotations : 

Distractions in Prayer. 

'* Ah ! dearest Lord ! £ cannot pray ; — 
My fancy is not f^ ; 
Unmannerly distractions come, 
And force my thoughts from Thee. 

The world that looks so dull aU day 

Glows briffht on me at prayer, 
And plans that ask no thought but then 

Wake ap and meet me there. 

All nature one full fountain seems 

Of dreamy sight and sound, 
Whioh, when I kneel, breaks up its deeps. 

And makes a deluge round. 

Old voices murmur in my ear, ' > 

New hopes start into Kfo, 
And past and future gt^y}j blend 

In one bewitching stnfo. 

My very flesh hss restless fits ; 

My changeful limbs oenspire 
With all these nhantoms of the mind 

My inner self to tire. 

I eannot pray ; yet, Lord ! Thoa know'st 

The pain it is to me 
To have my vainly-strucffling thoughts 

Thus torn away from Thee. 

Prayer was not meant for luxury. 

Or selfish pastime sweet ; 
It is the prostrate creature^s place 

At hitf Creator's feet. 



Had I, dear Lord ! oo plaaiura found 

Bot in the thought of TbeOi 
Pzmf er would haTO come anaooght, and heen 

A truer liberty. 

Tet Thou art oft moat pceaent, Lord ! 

In weak diatracted praver ; 
A ainner out of heart with a^ 

Bfoat often finds Time there. 

And prayer that hnoiblea, aeta the aoel 

From all illnaioM free, 
And teaehea it how utterly, 

Dear Loxd! it hanga on Thee. 

The aoul that on aelf-aaerifiee 

la dutifully bent, 
WiU bleaa thy chaateniag hand that nmkne 

Ita prayei ita puniahment. 



Ah, Jeaua! why ahenld I eomplaint 
And why fear aught but ain i 

Diatraetiona are but outward thinga ; 
Thy peace dwells far within ! 

These surfaoe troublea eome and go^ 

Like rufflinga of the aea ; 
The deeper depth ia out of reach 

To all, my God, bot Thee!" 

The Ascension. 

*' Whj is thy ftice ao lit with amilea. 
Mother of Jeaua, wh? ? 
And wherefore is thy beaming look 
So fixed upon the akyi 

From out thine overflowing eyea 
Bright lighta of gladneaa part, 

As though some gushing ibunt of joy 
Had broken in thy hMrt. 

Mother ! how canst thou smile to-day ? 

How can thine eyea be bright, 
When He, thy Life, thy Loto, thine Ally 

Hath vaniahed from thy eight t 

His rising form on Olivet 

A summer's shadow oast ; 
The branches of the hoary treea 

DroopM as the ahadow paaa'd* 

And aa He rose with all the train 

Of righteous souls around. 
His blessing fell into their hearta, 

Like dew into the ground. 

Down atooped a ailrer cloud finom heareOf 
The Eternal Spirit'a car. 
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And OB the leMening rinon weot, 
lake some receding eUr. 

The Mirer cloud hath sailed away. 
The skies are blue aod free ; 

The road that visioD took is now 
Sunshine and Tacancy. 

The Feet which then hast kissed so oft, 
Those liTing feet, are gone. 

Mother! thoa canst but stoop and kiss 
Their print upon the stone. 

Tes ! He hath left thee, Mother dear ! 

His throne is far aboTO $ 
How canst thou be so full of joy 

When thou hast lost thy Lofe ? 

O, surely earth's ooor sunshine now 
To thee mere gloom appears, 

When he is gone who was its Kght 
For three-and-thirty years. 

Why do not thy sweet hands detain 

His feet upon their wa?1 
O, why doth not the Mother speak 

And bid her son to stay? 

Ah no ! thy love is rightfnl lore. 
From all self-seeking Tree ; 

The change that is such gain to Him, 
Can be no loss to thee I 

Tis sweet to feel our Sayioor's loye, 
To feel his presence near ; 

Yet loyal Ioto bis glory holds 
A thousand times more dear. 

Who would have known the way to lofe 

Our Jesus as we ought. 
If thou in yaried joy and woe 

Hadit not the lesson taught I 

Ah ! neyer is our loye so pare 

As when refined by pain, 
Or when God's glory upon earth 

Finds in our loss its gain ! 

True loTC is worship : Mother dear ! 

O gain for us the light 
To loTC, because the creature's loye 

la the Creator's right!" 
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Art. I.— the FRENCH ULTRAMONTANISTS. 

The recent state trial of Count Montalembert in France was 
an event of unusual significance. Montalembert has long been 
known, not only as one of the ablest of French statesmen, but 
ta one of the most accomplished men in Europe, a noble birth 
and a learned culture having alike contributed to the splendor of 
his career. His ancestors were famous in the old monarchy under 
liouis Xn. and Francis L, his father was one of the loyal emi> 
grants who served under Cond6 during the storms of the revolu- 
tion, and he himself has, for thirty years, as an orator and journal- 
ist, been a recognized leader of public opinion and public events 
in France. That such a man should venture to defy the despot- 
ism of Louis Napoleon, and in face of edicts restricting the 
press to publish an article eulogizing the comparatively free 
institutions of England, proves that the better class of French- 
KKien have not yet lost that passion for liberty which has so of- 
ten prompted them to futile revolutions. That Louis Napoleon 
ikould venture to prosecute so prominent a citizen for such an 
offence, and, though he appeared at the tribunal supported by 
the most illustrious representatives of the old nobility, to con- 
demn him to fine and imprisonment, proves how strongly the 
^venturous nephew of Bonaparte has established his empire. 
The ambition of the peer may not perhaps be purer than that 
of^the emperor ; they may be a match for each other in subtle 
21 
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l^rarr msi ri^foiir of pcipow : it is suflBcient to say only ^ 
uiedr sifjb? s^sie uTmO coUisios. and that the autocrat was ^ 
rote rj iiiC aixariacc of bis position to crush the aristo^ 
^< rax iiarc> ««ali£e »d as to appreciate an event like VL^ 
>3L:<-r; s cradeir.Tiaiioa. except bj supposing what wotil< 
uir ssas* rf .kLars ia Eagland if the Derby administrt 
sacili r.*i tbe-jL^elTes of a formidable opposition membe 
^-^.-.s n- ;in;|: Lc-ri J^la Rc«9ell to the Tower, or in this coi 
if IVf>ji<£; Bicbasan should settle a portion of his difficu 
':▼ iffrrsaciziu ibe Senator from Elinois. 

I^ u*; ZL-r^i^: r^eacazol'ie fcature in the case, and in 

w^:^f ::ar»-r cf Slo&talembert is. that while he is liber 

T^:l:'o:s. m is a ce^^ocs Catholic in religion — progressiv 

iW <;ai^. airi rY:r>r7ade in the church. At once a consem 

ax}i a T^aiisal. ^csallj well conTinced of the most opposite 1 

?>(^ a ^^Asr^>s loii of traditions and of hopes, like 

dM>C<e^^>es! Jazas e^ o!d mnhologr, he presents the cur 

9f«^:;ak^e x^f a KooLaziist devotee and a political reformer ( 

bc^M^ ia tbe sasse persoa. Strange as it may appear, this 

a3K>r cf cxtreae Catholicism with democratic tendencies i: 

li^cr.'^. a TxS ar^atsral one. The ultramontanist or by 

ItMtai^t par;T seeks oaly to exalt the P^pal See abore e' 

ct>'« w^^naeat. to realise the ideal of ecclesiastical suprem 

aai t.^ ttaXe ti^ sway of the Pope absolute throughout C 

tirai;^^. la :;;^ ef.-^ns to this end it has, in every age, mc^ 

atrvvrx>r*» rwi^ui^vV from the kings and emperors. The « 

%s «>eU a$ the c^^irvh. has its ideal of authority and is ambi 

v>f ^u^saacy. asi t^i^ the temporal and the spiritual p^ 

cla^^V^ a:^i t!i^i.r nval interests and purposes produce 

stbctix^^autji^v>:xissa. Xo other single cause has been sc 

litlfec KNf K.;u^^p^aa wars as the efforts of the Pope to subje' 

nav^uarvrb^. aud of the monaivhs to chain the Pope. ^ 

Ih^^rvfore. the Roman Catholic thinkers of the 19th ce: 

as)^cii^<. as their predecessors had vainly done for age 

laake the Roman pontiff the sovereign of all the 80verei( 

the earths looked about them for some new means to thii 

th^y hit upon a thoroi^gUj Jesuitic device. They had 

Ikeuiai^lYM aaable to rale the kings, and they deten 
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^brefore to undermine the royal power; monarchj resitted 
toi, therefore thej would have democracy ; and Europe was 
ivprised by finding that some of the most cunning and culti- 
tiM leaders of the church, the champions of the strictest ten- 
Mi «f ecclesiastical authority, had suddenly entered the politi- 
rt irena as friends of the people and as supporters of popular 
1^ tgaiost civil power. It would be a mistake, however, 
tomppoie that a love for the populace and a respect for lib- 
Mf hj at the root of their conduct. Political enfranchise- 
Mnt was as little a part of their purpose as religious free- 
^ and they strove against temporal authority only that 
^ might bind mankind more firmly and tightly in spiritual 

' Tet thoQgh the ecclesiastical theories of Montalembert lead 
^ to ike doctrine of Papal absolutism, usually styled ultra- 
^Mtaoism, he on the other hand sets strict boundaries to 
■i* ^^proaches to republicanism. He inclines not to popular 

"^om, but to a sort of baronial and feudal independence. 

*m ipiritual arm may be despotic, according to him, since it 

* tte infallible embodiment of Divine authority, but the tem- 

^^ iDooarch should hardly rise in dignity above a bevy of 

'^*^ lords, among whom the lands of the kingdom should 

^ divided, and to whom the populace should be directly sub- 

^ Thus he seeks to revive the political and religious sys- 

^ of Europe as it was in the tenth century, for the church 

^ben almost supreme over the ideas, the schemes, and 

the manners of men, and the feudal barons had civil mat- 

Pretty much in their ovm way. In resisting, therefore, the 

^^tism of Louis Napoleon, he is contending primarily for 
5^^onter-absoluti8m of Pope Pius IX., and secondarily for 

^rdly privileges of an aristocratic class ; and he cares as 
'^ ibr popular freedom, in any enlarged sense of tbe phrase, 
. ^e Emperor himself. His ideal is not a republic, but a 
l^y^ of the middle ages. There is much that is admirable 
^^^ speculations. He is the champion of knightly loyalty 
Z. implicit faith against rationalism, coldness, and doubt. 
. ^ are the sons of the crusaders,'^ he exclaims in one of 
^ speeches, << and we shall not fall back before the sons of 
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Voltaire." The mind, he believes, is less iinportiiitt--''''^J* 
heartland this element of troth enters into hi? mo?t perrei 
oricfl. A romantic view even of relisrion. in his opinion, is ^ 
ablr to Hhccr lo(;icaI statements, be thev never so troe: "* 
ism is best when it is wildest and most intense; poetrv ^^'^ 
nitt^ly more precious than science: a naive simplicity ^ 
warmth of temper is better than a passionless, calcnlating ^"^ 
actrr, though the latter be as wise as Aristotle and ascorr^ 
ui thr pun* mathematics ; and all the hallucinations of the dtf^ 
li^f^^t clothed, as they were, with the tributes of human feeline.tf' 
more vahialde than all the naked and shivering intellectoil M' 
BultH of modern learning. ^.^ 

TIk; party of the iiltramontanists is at present the most Yitd 
and iiuf^reHKivc body in the Roman Catholic church, and it IB 
under the banner of ultramontanism that the most efiectin 
and Hincore Catholic thinkers of recent times have labored. S .^ 
may bo well to premise to the reader that the brief review 
of the history and force of this doctrine, designed in this arti- 
cle, will exhibit Ilomanism in some of its best features and belt .^ 
moil. 

The reformatory tendencies of the 18th century, whiok 
eiilininated in the French revolution, imperilled the old ii- 
Htitutions and fashions alike in church and state, and di- .' 
verted ardent youn^ minds from all the traditions of loyaltf ^ 
and I'liith. During the violence of the revolution, the Christien ,^ 
rcli^'ion was formally abolished in France by a decree of the 
eonveiition, and under the bright banners of liberty and reason ^ 
tlin liorrorH of the reign of terror were perpetrated. For six ' 
ye:irH tluM'i* was no Sabbath in France ; an elegant gayety osorp* 
ed the place of religi(m ; and the hcathenistic and dishevelled 
iMuv'hanal of the sans-rulottides supplanted the great festirtb ~ 
of the church. It is easy in our day to condemn the resolate ^ 
and highly-gifted men who were then the leaders of the pnblie 
mind ; we nmy wonder how a brilliant and chivalric people ^ 
were made to go nearly blind by excess of light ; yettheeventi J 
of that unparalleled period were impelled by the same principles 
which now animate the vanguard of civilization; and no care- ^ 
ful student will deny that there was a sort of fascinating power 
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^^ conceptioDt that were entertained of a new social state. 
' fickle ParisianSi quickly charmed by an idea, and who are 
^U3 the best modem representatives of the character of 
' ^cient Athenians, did not hesitate to adopt the new modes 
QunkiDg and acting, and to rejoice in them ; but the simple 
^ts of Yend&e could not so easily renounce all the remin- 
'Qcei of religion, and they fought through a long war against 
priociples of the revolution. 

t length, the current turned. The effort to incarnate the 
' reason on earth had failed. Napoleon, after he had won 
Mtttle of Marengo as by a miracle of strategy, prompted by 
'erential as well as political motive, went in solemn state 
e cathedral of Milan, and listened to the chant of the Te 
n. Thus Christianity was brought back from its exile, 
oon the witty atheists of the capital were following the 
ashion of appearing Christians. With the fall of Napo- 
ind the final close of the revolutionary struggle, began a 
g reaction in favor both of political legitimacy and eccle- 
cal authority. Religion and the &llen hierarchy were rc- 
1 to honor. After governmental chaos, the tendency was 
rive all ^ theories, dominations, princedoms, powers ;" and 
; these there was no other of so much dignity and so 
able from its antiquity as the Catholic church. The revo- 
, with its train of confusions, was regarded as the result 
I frivolous and indifferent spirit of the 18th century, which 
ontemned everything most hallowed, and which ought no 
r to be the character of Frenchmen. The Pope had twice 
brought captive to France by Napoleon, where he could 
easily be managed by the imperial will ; but he was now 
' enthroned on the pontificial See, and a penitential peo- 
reary alike of wars and of paganism, turned to him with 
ence, and obeyed a natural prompting to worship the God 
eir fathers. Such was the revival of Catholicism in 
^e. As every country on the continent had been conquered 
dangered as well by French ideas as French arms, and 
iced for nearly a score of years a possible overthrow of 
on and society, so there was, throughout Catholic Europe, 
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the same tendency, in Tarions degrees of strength, m ^^^ 
the Papacy. 

Ultramontanism sprang from this reaction. The yr ^ 
religious enthusiasm of Chateaubriand, the loyally religT^ 
thnsiasm of Bonald, were the first steps toward it. D^^ 
tre, though not an enthusiast, was the first who advt ^ 
magnificent system of social unity, the Pope being thcr 
and all other magistrates and persons only members. T^ 
he proposed his scheme only as a theory, looking for it^ 
mate but not urging its present adoption, and was philo9^ 
cally assured that time would not fail to bring its realizSr 
yet it was very natural that he ofiended the prejudice 
his countrymen. In every age, from the time of saint Ireni 
the Oallican or French church has claimed a sort of inde] 
dencc of Rome, and has held certain privileges which were 
accorded to the rest of Catholic Christendom. The Oall 
chant and mass in the time of Charlemagne were different f 
the Gregorian chant and mass as celebrated at Borne, 
even Hildebrand was able successfully to interfere in the s 
lar affairs of Franco. For nearly a century France maintai 
H duplicate papacy at Avignon in defending her peculiar rigl 
three of the general councils of the church were chiefly o 
]>ied with the vexed question of <' Oallican liberties ;" and 
was finally settled by the council of Constance in 1682, no 
the guidance of Bossuet, that Saint Peter and his suocest 
liad received the power of God only in spiritual things, \ 
that the civil constitution and customs of the kingdom w 
inviolable by any ecclesiastical authority. Thus ultramonl 
ism, as mildly proposed by De Maistre, and as boldly 
nounced by Montalembert, is opposed to principles wk 
France throughout her history has striven to maintain. It 
a renunciation of the long-cherished traditions of a d^ree 
Gallican independence. The loyalty to the throne Montah 
hert would transform into loyalty to the Papal See, i 
his religion differs from that of his ancestors by being pan 
ecclesiastic and ultramontane, while theirs had a spark 
patriotism in it. Religiously it has the strength whidi alwi 
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from demotion to a single idea, for it redaces the 
jsiem to a sort of scientific unitj, bat politically it 
ishes one of the historic glories of the French na- 

f grand idea, be it trae or false, almost always has its 
as well as its prophet. The prophet and the martyr of 
•ntanism were combined in the person of Lamennais. 
Robert de Lamennais, the most brilliant French writer 
present century, was of humble birth, and achieved his 
)n by unassisted and undirected studies. A student 
a guide gathers poisonous as well as healing flowers, 
s not avoid the quagmires that occur in the meadows of 
'. While a boy, during the great events of the revolu* 
read in solitude the works of Bayle, Spinoza, Yoltaire, 
n Jaques Rousseau, and it is strange that from such a 
e graduated an example of almost seraphic piety. He 
the priesthood meditating profoundly on his way, step 
and one of his first publications was a war-cry against 
ifierence and carelessness which had crept into the 
rom the reigning philosophy of the time. This was 
exhibition of that passionate energy and scimetar-like 
, of that unbounded faith in ideas, which made him 
life the opponent of all means and the advocate of the 
t extremes. He was constantly starting systems from 
leas, which he developed, till they took in the universe 
consequences. Expending his brilliant enthusiasm on 
, he saw no place to stop till he had made the papal gov- 
. omnipotent, and he published a work in 1812 in which 
ited the whole doctrine -of the Gallican liberties, and de- 
hat not even a bishop could be legally elected without the 
I of the supreme pontiff. At the age of thirty-five, he 
d his famous essay on indifference in matters of relig- 
effect of which was prodigious, and resounded throogh- 
Dpe. The Catholic church raised her head, and believed 
* golden mediaeval age was to return again ; for not 
tossuet had so magnificent and solemn words been 
in her behalf. Even at Rome the rejoicing was great, 
sacred college was jubilant in having found a cham- 
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pion who was more mighty than their adTersaries. Polit 
•chemers hoped anew for the reYiral of society, when thf 
was so mnch energy left against incredulity ; and men of 
world read the book with a kind of tragical interest, fascii 
by its power and its art Its andacity and impetuosity are if 
remarkable as its mild and mystical pathos, and it was equa^f 
admired by those who accepted its conclusions and by thoril 
who regarded it only as a happy outburst of fanaticism. 4(o# 
talembert was one of the many young men who rallied aroal 
the new prophet of social reorganization on the basis 4 
religion. Tet how different was he from his master I Luom 
nais was sincere, and soon found himself obliged to lea?e tkl 
papacy and to pass the rest of his life bra?ing the thunden d 
the Vatican. Montalembert was politic, and with Jesuitkri 
skill has not only remained within the church, but has mail 
himself the subtle exponent in France of the ultramontaM 
policy. 

We may trace the steps of Lamennais. It was his earthlf 
misfortune to be as great a man as he was. A particle lail 
of honesty, a spark less of intellectual clearness, — and hewoaU 
doubtless ha?e ere now been enrolled among the saints in tti 
calendar. Rome would have followed him in all his ecceutriil' 
ties of genius, provided he had been even more a Bomanilk 
than he was a genius. She applauded him while he eziltei 
her power, and she would have patronized him while he soogkt 
to elevate the people, provided he had acted from a spirit flf 
coquetry rather than true love. But when he proved himaeV 
a philosopher as well as a papist, when he announced his th^ 
ory of the general consent of men as the test of religious tnrtk 
and declared the fundamental articles of Christianity to be m- 
tive to the bosom of humanity, and when he thus made mai* 
kind an authoritative member of the religious state presided 
over by the Pope— when he thus maintained that there wert 
original rights in the race which could be violated not even hf 
the vicegerent of heaven — he was proclaiming principles whieb 
might be inconsistent with Papal policy. It was well to speak 
to the people of their religious rights against civil aggressioB; 
but it was dangerous to deolare these rij^ta absolute, and tfctf 
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I exclude even the Papal jarisdiction from the realm of the in- 
firidoal conscience. Ultramontanism itself might then some- 
Im be checked; and find in enlightened hnmanitj a foe more 
Ijglity than kings and emperors. 

Lamennais answered the objection bj declaring that the in- 
liMis of the race tended naturally to uphold the Boman eccle- 
itttical system, which was the chain that bound man to his 
Usr. He dreamed of the return of all the peoples of chris- 
adom to the Catholic church, and of the foundation of a 
gantic democracy, governed by the Pope as the lieutenant 
' the Almighty. There was, according to him, a kind of 
eestablished harmony which would prevent the sovereignty 
the people from conflicting with Roman sovereignty ; and 
B schemes of Oregory YU. and of Bobespierre would thus 

realized side by side, and, like the lion and the lamb, lie 
wn together. *' God and liberty," became the watchword 

his school of thinkers, and was the motto of a journal sup- 
rted by him and a few younger enthusiasts, among whom was 
>ntalembert. 

Rome, however, would not accept even undisputed suprema- 
on the terms offered by Lamennais. It would dislocate the 
ck-bone of Papal history at every joint to admit that 
rine authority resided in the mind of man as well as in the 
lir of St. Peter. The council of the Vatican hesitated 
t a moment whether to sacrifice their most illustrious de- 
tder or to adopt the people as co-heirs of Divine knowl- 
;e; and in 1832 the Pope fulminated an encyclical let- 
* containing the severest condemnation of the '^ fatal, detes- 
)lc, delirious, and altogether absurd teachings'' of the Abbe 

Lamennais. 

Straightway Montalembert and several of his associates 
bmitted to the decision without reserve or objection, and 
imennais foimd himself the only unflinching representative 

the alliance of liberal and Catholic ideas. Ho himself, 

ironical and bitter language, declared himself satisfied, 
d then retired to obscurity in the country for mcdita- 

The prophet of ultramontanism was now to become its 
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martyr. The most powerfal defender of Catholic! si 
Dineteenth century, the man upon whom the mantle of 
was said to haye fallen, passed a year in solitary an( 
mental conflict. Should he renounce principles which 
golden results of his life's thoughts? Or should 
against that religious communion to the reyival of 
had devoted almost superhuman efforts ?• The questio 
hard one, but it was at length decided. Lamennais c 
ed to engage in mortal duel with Catholicism. His 
democratic writings had outraged the civil govemm 
was now to outrage the ecclesiastfcal government 
would thus have all the powers of the world agai 
After two years of silence, he took a step worthy of h 
and published the most terrible revolutionary book oi 
times, Le$ paroles d 'un Croyant, a sort of melodic 
extraordinary for its gracefulness, its violence, its me 
its imaginative brilliancy, and its unrelenting bitter 
fury. It is at once a charming book, an echo of the '' 
of Christ/' and a hideous book, an imitation of the 
brochures of the revolution. Kings and popes are r 
ed on one side, lugubrious phantoms, the envoys of s 
sons of the serpent, crowned spectres, seated on tl 
human bones, devouring the innocent, like vultures ic 
of doves, like tigers which rend the living, like hy< 
jackals which gorge on the dead. On the other side 
humanity, a pale, venerable, and emaciated old i 
daring to search for the truth which God has p\ 
reach, suffering from hunger and cold, and bending 
the irons which are welded around all his bones. 

From this time Lamennais was an outcast, but he 
oracle of thinking and progressive men tiiroughout 
More than one hundred thousand copies of his work i 
within a year. The thrones and the Vatican trcml 
rage and fear, as if expecting to be engulphed in a re 
ry torrent, or to be thrown to the winds by some sc 
plosion. The Pope fulmiuated a letter to the faithfi 
a book '< whose size was small, but whose mischief 
mense." Only the revolutionary party declared in '• 
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lidweicoined to their ranks one who seemed to be armed with 
1h™^Wt8, and pronounced him " coarageons, great, sublime; 
tfc« ojJy priest in Europe," 

I^^ tbe subsequent career of this strange and fascinating 
Btt l>^ briellj stated. He had undertaken a task to which 
9f^ aiB mighty intellect and daring resolution were unequal. 
Bddoo or nerer does a great reformer live to see the realiza* 
tJOB of bis reform. It requires both the life aud the death of 
I WW thinker to move the world. The name of Lamennais 
ij be sigfiiifioant in future systems of thought, but at present 
represents the failure of a brilliant spirit to reorganize man- 
id eztemporaneouslj. Cardinals, Jesuits, legitimists, and 
lomatic agents all wrought against him, and all at the same 

honored, feared, and hated him. Onlj the highest of the 
langels, it was said, could, when fallen, become the deril 
ielf— -thus alluding to his leading position as a young man 
16 Tan of the church. Yet how highlj Lamennais was es* 
led by the populace was proved in 1848, when a republic 
proclaimed, and universal suffrage instituted. He was then 
ted a representative to the constituent assembly by a 
er number of votes than were thrown for any other mom- 

The expectation that he would play a brilliant part was, 
ever, disappointed. He was powerful only with the pen, 
the mildness and modesty for which he was personally dis- 
oished forbade him to lead in debate. Even at the time 
Q he was shaking all the foundations of Europe, and attack* 
kings and popes with a voice terrific as thunder, he trem- 

1 with timidity whenever he received company, and was 
iwn into embarrassment by a visit even from the obscurest 
nger. He was a man of study and meditation, not of ac* 
,y and he passed his last years in retirement, translating 
lie, and visited by his most intimate friends. The apostle 

. new social organisation, vitalized by the omnipresence of 
gion, still looked to the future for the realization of his ideas 
le lay in his last illness. 

Vlien attacked by a fatal malady, the most eminent priests 
France, and ladies of the highest rank, besieged his door, 
Dg to gain admittance to induce him to be reconciled to the 
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chnrch. But his proud genius remained to him ; not one priest 
was admitted to his chamber; and the last solemn thoughts of 
the author both of the ablest defences of the Papacy and of 
the ablest attacks on it in the present century are unknown. 
After battling so long across the grain of the world, his gentle 
spirit seems to have tired of all religion as it existed among 
men ; and in accordance with his will, no religious ceremonies 
were performed at his funeral, and no Christian symbol marks 
his grave. The troops were under arms to repress any vio- 
lence by the citizens, who, with uncovered heads and in profound 
silence, looked upon the cortege which bore to the tomb their 
favorite author, who for thirty years had been the object of 
their admiration, enigma as he was to them. 

As yet the life and thoughts of Lamennais have probably ex- 
erted more influence in furtherance of ultramontanism than in 
any other direction, and to a large party of Frenchmen he still 
appears as a young man fighting in new armor for an advanced 
position of the church. Catholicism in France, as in the dber 
countries of Europe, is now ultramontane, and is redncing it- 
self to order, that it may be able more successfully to wage its 
warfare with Protestantism. It thus concentrates itself, and 
has the power which always belongs to despotism, united with 
the marvellous, serpent's wisdom which no historian can deny 
to the conclave at Rome. A great and final contest between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, between the two tendendes i 
represented by these two organizations in ideas and in poU^y 1 
is unavoidable, and may not be remote. If Protestantism would -: 
win the victory, it must be as faithful to its own ideas as iU J 
opponents are to the opposite ideas. It must arm itself with ^ 
the weapon of spiritual and religious freedom. Under the \fnt 
ncr of "Truth and Progress,'^ it is invincible. But in the 
matters of hierarchical oppression, limitations of faith, tad 
Jesuitical manoeuvring, it has its superior and master in 
Catholicism. 
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Art. n.— sentiment IND PRINCIPLE. 

To one looking upon the activity of the world, who can read 
the human heart and mind and analyze character, there is pre- 
sented before him a yast difference in the motives and causes 
of action which gOTern mankind. Some are propelled by zeal 
alone. They are zealous in everything. Some are moved only 
by selfishness. They are selfish in everything. Some are gov- 
erned by their judgment. They reason on all things. And 
some are whirled about here and there seemingly by no law. 
They are attracted to all substances, like feathers floating in 
the air. Their lives are filled with strange inconsistencies. 
To-day they are one thing, and to-morrow its antipode. Such 
persons are governed by sentiment rather than by principle. 
Principle in man is like a rock in the ocean, unmoved in its 
position. Sentiment is like the frothy foam that beats against 
tiiat rock. In calm seas you see but little of it, but in storm 
it rages fearfully. In the present article we shall endeavor to 
docidate the difference between acting from sentiment and 
principle. 

The course of Nathan to David and David's condemnation of 
the petty transgression feigned by the prophet, well illustrates 
this difference. 

It has been a cause of wonder to many persons, while read- 
ing the account of Nathan's reproof to the King of Israel, that 
Davidy a man who had been but a short time before guilty of 
two of the most heinous sins in the whole catalogue of humaa 
crimes, who was obliged to condescend to betray his depravity 
to his Chief Captain, and whose heart must have been writhing 
often from the stings of an injured conscience, urged on by the 
sense of the ungrateful return he had made to one of his most 
faithful servants, should, under such a weight of moral corrup- 
tion, have been so indignant at the comparatively small trans- 
gression of the law of right which the prophet feigned to have 
transpired. But there is nothing unnatural in it at all. It 
illustrates the difference between acting from principle and 
sentiment. 

22 
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Da?id was raler over a great people ; anointed king by tbe 
prophet of Ood, from whom he had received manj direct com- 
munications as the man after his own heart. He was the au- 
thor, toO; of those sweet psalms which, for their poetic beauty, 
have been the admiration of all nations and tongues who hare 
since listened to their sublime sentiments; and which have 
cheered many a weary, way-worn Christian on his toilsome 
pilgrimage to the Celestial City, by the soothing consolations 
which they contain. There was not one in the whole world 
could Tie with liim in his wealth. He had gold and silver; 
precious stones and spices ; horses and chariots ; mighty armies; 
great generals ; the fairest daughters of the kings of all lands for 
hit wives. He had read in the books of Moses and the proph- 
ets the authentic history of the world's creation; the trani- 
gression of Adam and Eve, and its consequences ; the fraternal 
giiilt of Jacob's eleven sons, and their after-confusion in the 
presence of Joseph ; the descent into Egypt and the oppression 
of the Hebrews by Pharaoh ; God's miraculous interposition in 
delivering his ancestors from their bondage, and envelopiag 
their masters in the waves of the Red Sea. He had read tbe 
law delivered by the mouth of the Almighty amidst the tiMBk* 
ders of Sinai, and he professed to make it his rule of aotioD. 
He had associated with those in the humblest walks of lift^ * 
and with those in the highest. He had visited other lands ui . 
learned wisdom from the councils of foreign nations. Moiei \ 
had taught him that no injustice could go unpunished, and he l 
had witnessed its truth time and again in his eventful life, and | 
would have been convinced of it, had he never read of the feaifbl 
sentence passed upon the parents of the world on account of 
their first disobedience ; or the wickedness of the antedflari- 
ans, and the consequent submergence of mankind by the flood; 
of the fiery destruction of Sodom, and the many afflictions ea* 
dured by the Israelites as punishments for their rebellkv 
spirit and evil deeds. But notwithstanding all these thipgii 
his position as king; his great intellectual powers of mind,witk 
their high cultivation ; his frequent communings with CM; 
David was an imperfect, fallible man, with too much of impulse k « 
his character and too little real principle. His sense of justiot L 
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extended to the meanest subject in his whole kingdom, provid- 
ed that he himself was not an interested party. And then he 
was capable of committing the greatest enormities ; the most 
revolting crimes without, seemingly for a moment, being sensi- 
ble of their magnitude ; without once mistrusting that evil done 
by himself appeared to others in just as odious, cruel aspect as 
did their offences to him. 

Bat do not suppose that David was the only man guilty of 
BiK^h inconsistencies. He was not. Neither was he the last 
of those who are governed rather by sentiment than principle. 
There is nothing more common in the world than to see men 
acting in just this way. The most desperate outlaw; the 
most depraved villain ; the most abandoned wretch, chained 
in solitary confinement in the felon's cell, awaiting his execu- 
tioner as the next one to spring back the rusty bolt of his 
dungeon door, is not so depraved, so lost to all feelings of 
humanitj, but what his indignation will rise ; his heart over- 
low, and his eyes drop tears of pity at the recital of some un- 
ftmished tale of suffering, where might has overcome right, 
tod, disregarding the laws of justice, has forced the weaker to 
nbmit, it may be, to some petty outrage. 

Thus it was with Cortez in his conquest of Mexico. He 
eould practice the most shameful treachery, and wade through 
rivers of blood to attain his purpose ; but the moment one of 
Us followers, or one of the poor deluded natives deviated from 
the law of right he had established, though ever so little, in 
intercourse with each other, he had an ear for the least whisper 
of complaint, and a hand that never withheld punishment. 

So it was with the Roman Emperor Nero. Under his des- 
potic sway, the man who could claim to be a Roman citizen was 
safe from every wrong the whole world over, save in the immedi- 
ate presence of the tyrant. Nero could carry on his whole- 
trie butcheries to such an extent that when he condemned to 
death his victim in the Senate hall of Rome, he watched the 
^eoantenances of his sympathizing friends, and if one sign of 
aorrow was visible ; if the least pallor overspread the features 
of the son as he saw his father led to execution, that was suffi- 
rfent to seal his own doom ; and yet no Roman citizen in the 
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most distant provinces could appeal to this monster of < 
and state the least grievance he had received at the hi 
another, but his appeal was heard and the affair i 
gated. 

There is something in the bare recital of a wrong or i 
rage which powerfully elicits the sympathies. The feelir 
wrought up to a higher degree by the narration than b 
nessing the facts, or more especially, than by being a 
therein. We read of a shipwreck or a steamboat disasti 
we feel a hundred-fold more for the sufferers than if \^ 
been accustomed daily to be witnesses of such scenes, 
newspaper details of the evils of slavery affect him wl 
never beheld the reality very differently indeed from w 
does the slave master. His imagination at once is busy 
pictures to his mind the anguish of the husband and \^ 
they take the farewell embrace, to be driven away to 
Southern plantations ; as they look upon their children f 
last time, ere the voice of the auctioneer has consigned 
to their several destinations ; or as they feel the lash ' 
driver lacerating still more their bleeding limbs. The < 
imagination sees a thousand things which never come 
the real eye. We do not mean to say in this case that i 
imaginary things, but it paints the reality in such glowii 
ors that it attracts the attention of the mind. The mai 
has spent all his life in a slaveholding country, has bcco 
accustomed to sighs of breaking hearts ; to tears of sc 
to groans of hopeless suffering, and all its scenes of wo( 
it disturbs him not, provided it is all among the slaves ; 1 
one of their masters or their families receive the least i 
and his heart is all alive with sjmpathy ; with feelings o 
geance. But he is not impelled by principle. His fc 
originate not because it has become a principle with 1 
love justice and hate oppression. If they did, it would i 
not whether he saw wronged a white or a black man ; w 
the sufferer were rich or poor ; whether he himself hac 
the aggressor or some other one. In either case pri 
would compel him to condemn it ; condemn it boldly ai 
shrinkingly, let the consequences be what they might. 
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When the Hungarian war was raging, and it was fearful 
which way it might terminate ; and also after its close, when 
Kossuth and his fellow-patriots had landed upon our shores, 
the whole nation sympathized with them. Senators were bold 
M lions in their denunciations against Russia and Austria. 
Cabinet men did not fear to write high-toned letters to the 
court of Vienna^ and there was not a slaveholder in the land 
vho did not feel indignant at the sufferings of the down-trodden 
Magyars. And yet many of those warm sympathizers were 
personally rireting chains on the limbs of the black men on 
their own plantations, a thousand times more galling than Aus- 
tria ever dreamed of forging. So it is over the whole world. 
One is crying out against the sin of another, while the second, 
mrapping himself up in his robes of self-righteousness, is quite 
SI loud in his abhorrence of some peculiar faults of the first. 
Each holds up the mirror to the other, but sees not himself. 
In order to be good, really so — free from sin and inconsisten- 
cies—we must act from principle, and not impulse. The 
smallest act, as well as the largest, must be judged of by this 
criterion. Nothing that it is necessary for us to do is too mi- 
ante to be determined in this way ; and no undertaking is too 
Mensive to be subject to its -decision. 

We should not be governed by, nor should we indulge in, 
that kind of sentimental feeling which weeps over scenes creat- 
ed by the novelist, and is deaf to the cry of suffering humanity, 
rising around us like the voice of many waters up to the God 
of mercy for his assistance. And yet how many there are 
whose hearts are melted into tenderness over a novel, and 
whose tears flow forth unrestrained over fictitious sorrow, who 
would almost, if not quite, permit their neighbors, nay, even 
tiheir own relatives, to die of starvation, if they happened to 
be ignorant, unlearned, and of low descent, instead of being of 
aristocratic birth, and, now in their poverty, clothed in faded 
silks and satins, the wrecks of what they once wore — according 
to the style of the novelist's heroes. Poverty, to be sympathized 
with by such persons, must be genteel. It must have been in- 
duced by a cruel father's anger against an angelic daughter, 
who eloped with her beau ideal of manly perfection; because, 
22* 
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forsooth; the father being superannuated, or prejudiced, di 
perceive all his attractions and attributes of goodness, 
must have been caused by some unexpected disaster; 
sudden turn of fortune's wheel, whereby those brought 
affluence, who have never known a care or a wish ungra 
find themselves all at once reduced to a state of absolute 
Then sympathy flows. Then charity is not backward wit 
aid. 

Now, we have not a word to say against sympathy an 
in these cases. It is just as it should be. The unfort 
have claims upon us, whether their misfortunes were c 
with or without their own agency. But if we are governi 
principle and not sentiment, are not those who are born 
whose fathers and forefathers for generations back, wc 
indigent circumstances, and who, in consequence, are unei 
ed, ignorant of many things which would be for their own 
to understand ; not cleanly in their habits, and never have 
able to elevate themselves from their degraded position ;• 
not such, when suffering, just as worthy of our charitie 
sympathies as the others ? Let us be not too hasty in 
<lemning any class of our fellow beings. The eternal i 
will reveal the sighs and tears and struggles of many a oi 
educate and elevate himself from the humble position he 
pies by birth, whom poverty has fettered hand and foot. 

<< Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean be^ir ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness in the desert air." 

The' humble youth, clad, it may be, in the tattered garr 
of beggary, that the man of high position meets as he ^ 
the street, may have immortal longings in his breast to 
himself an educated man that shall yet be respected. Ai 
may accomplish it. He will then remember the contemp 
look he received as he passed the worldly great. But, 
fail, he will add only one more to the millions, male and fe 
whose intellects have been held in the vise of poverty fro 
panding, and who are thus consigned to oblivion till Ck 
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ter state of existence, shall do them justice. Talents, great 
3, are not confined alone to costly mansions, whose in- 
I fare sumptuoasly, and are clothed in parple and fine 

. Neither are they found only in the opposite extreme, 
are common to all grades of society. The accomplished 
eman, whose splendid equipage rolls through the streets, 
who stands high in his country's favor, may pass the hum- 
)alman whose intellectual powers are far superior to his. 

may neyer hold their true positions in this world, but 
is a day coming in another life, when they may ; and in 
lay a cup of cold water given to one in the past, will have 
s great a reward as though given to the other. If, there- 
we are' governed by principle, we shall acknowledge 
1 wherever we see it. We shall call wrong wrong, and 
right, without respect to the one who does it We shall 
st as ready to administer aid, so far as they have claims 
us, to the needy inmates of the most wretched hovel, who 
y know their right hand from their left, as to any other 
of sufferers. 

8 must divest ourselves of all prejudice, and learn to look 
ings just as they are'; to feel that wherever we see a hu- 
countenance, there is an immortal soul, and that that soul, 
ver unseemly may be the casket which contains it, is a 
equally beautiful, equally beloved by God with every 
' soul, provided it is as free from stains. David, to refer to 
igain, forgot this. A humble shepherd boy, in early life, 
lew from his own experience that the hearts of the poor 
feelings ; that their rights are just as dear to them as those 
s opposite class, and yet when he became king, surrounded 
s nobles, his courtiers, and mighty men of power, we see 
nvading those very rights which he, as a ruler, was bound 
very consideration to have preserved inviolate. This 
s us the necessity of acting from principle and not senti- 
, and also the necessity of watching our own hearts ; and 
ware of self-deception, lest, when we think we are living 
godly lives ; acting from principle, and not impulsive feel- 
lone ; all devoted to the service of our Master ; rendering 
ery one his just dues, and omitting no known duty, we are 
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entirely mistaken in ourselves, being selfish, prejudiced in 
judgments, gratifying our sensual propensities, and doing i 
to our own condemnation and the injury of others. 

This suggests the thought of our duties to our bretl 
They are fearfully great. They extend not only to giving t 
their just weight and measure ; the real worth of their m 
or labor in dealing with them, but to the manner, also, in ^ 
we conduct ourselves before them ; our conversation, habit 
life, and the very spirit we carry about us and manifest be 
them. It we are better educated, or are occupying higher 
tions than some with whom we associate, they are looking 
us for an example ; and our influence over them cannot be < 
puted. Neither party are aware of its magnitude. They 
affect to be independent in their motives of action, but it ia 
80. We mutually influence each other, and our actions ar 
often the result of another's influence over us as from our 
free wills. None is too low, none too high to exert this r< 
rocal power. 

Said an aged servant of God, in a conference and pr 
room, " A lady once made the confession that she owed 
conversion to the manner she saw a professed Christian 
his wife walk up the aisle of the church to seat themselve 
their pew for the worship of God. There was somethini 
meek, so assured, so Christ-like in their countenances and 
way they walked, that the difference between the conditio 
her heart and theirs was forced upon her with such power 
she could not repel the thought that at the judgment day 
would walk thus calm up to the bar of God, and hear the 
come reception, ' Well done, good and faithful servants ; e 
into the joy of your Lord,' while she must take up her aboc 
the regions of lamentation and despair ; and she never f( 
peace till she found it at the foot of the cross, by the regei 
tion of her heart." 

Now, those two Christians lived and died entirely igno 
that they were the means of that woman's salvation ; un 
scious that they had won a soul to Heaven. They simply 
their duty — acted from principle. What an unexpected g 
awaited them in the jrorld above 1 There will be, imdoabt< 
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many such a sarprise to the hamble, faithful mauy who^ in this 
world, scarcely dare hope that he himself shall be admitted into 
the pare society of heaven, and who is looked upon ag hardly 
possessing any influence whatever over others. But if this is 
trae, is not the opposite true also ? Will not eteniity reveal 
to ns many souls that have been corrupted through the evil ex- 
amples of others ? — examples, it may be, set when it was not 
realized that any witaessed them. We should ever live, there- 
fore, so that no one in the great future can reproach us with 
leading him astray. But, if we have acted from sentiment 
contrary to principle, if we have been partial, or shown respect 
to persons in this life ; if we have in any way unnecessarily 
offended the conscience of a single disciple of our Lord ; if in 
the daily life, the actions have not corresponded with sacred 
professions, whereby some have been driven, as it were, from 
fte kingdom of heaven, fearful indeed will be the accusations 
with which we shall be greeted as we enter the world of spir- 
its. Is there, then, not the greatest need that everything be 
done — the least as well as the greatest — when it is thought we 
ire observed, and when it is thought we are not, from principle 
—principle founded upon the truth itself? That there be no 
fmsting to the feelings as a guide, which are ever variable ; 
changing with every change in the atmosphere; depressed 
or elevated, according to the state of health or worldly pros- 
perity? 

Religion founded upon sentiment — feeling alone — is worth 
bat little. The person governed by it is truly unstable in all 
Us ways. In times when there are revivals, he is upon the top 
of the mount of rejoicing ; filled with glory — all carried away 
with the joy he feels ; shouting, leaping, and praising God. lie 
cannot be humble, prayerful, active, happy enough. No duty 
has a cross. It is easy going to the house of worship, easy 
staying there, and sweet to add his word of testimony for his 
Master. His benevolence embraces the whole world. He gives 
liberally for the spread of Christianity at homo and abroad ; 
and longs for the time to come when the millennium shall be 
ushered in with all the latter-day glory. But when the excitc- 
ment has passed away, he quickly descends into the valley of 
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He has suffered, at one time, more acute pain and appa 
been nearer death ; but he has also enjoyed better healtl 
has known what it was to be perfectly well, to have 8 
physical powers in full exercise, with a robust constitutic 
nearly the whole time, his days of sickness being only f 
ceptions. So it was with David. He sinned with a high 
but it was not a daily practice with him. As often as he 
he repented, and his sorrow and contrition were in propc 
to the magnitude of his guilt. 

Let no one, then, excuse his faults by saying they a 
worse than David's, till ho has first imitated his virtaes : 
proved himself a man after God's own heart, by his almos 
stant fidelity and truth in his services. And not then, i 
he is willing to bear David's punishment — ^his shame befoi 
prophet of God — ^his disgrace before his people, and his 
tarnished in all ages. 

But from the consideration of this subject, we may not 
learn our own fallibility, and that the way alone to avoid : 
sistencies in life is, to act from principle in all cases ; wc 
also learn that from principle and not sentiment we shou 
charitable to the erring, lest, in our denunciations of thei 
we are aware, we condemn ourselves. David's reply tc 
than's account of supposed wrong was, << As the Lord live 
man that hath done this thing shall surely die." And he 
ed sentence upon himself. In principle, too, Nero and C 
often passed sentence upon themselves. And those a 
them knew it. And the world has ever condemned the 
consistency. So do many now, when governed by excitec 
ings ; oftener, too, than they are aware, in their wholesale 
demnation of an erring brother or sister, effectually c 
themselves from all hope of mercy. The great lesson c 
age for mankind to learn is, to divest themselves of big 
of this spirit, which says, '' Stand aside, for I am more holj 
thou ;" of this feeling of self-righteousness which passes 
ment upon a fallen brother, upon the spur of the moment 
he has been heard in his defence, and that would anni 
every one who does not come up to the standard of righ 
wrong in precisely just the same way as they do who pc 
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t — stumbling where they stnmble, and finding no temptations 
ixcept such as they have found. Nothing is farther from the 
ipirit and principles which governed Christ. People arc all 
jODStituted differently, with different thoughts, feelings, pas- 
nons and powers ; under different circumstances; in different 
[pursuits ; moving in different circles socially ; subject, to differ- 
ent temptations within and without, with different strength of 
resistance. Now, what else could be expected but that one 
(Fould fall where another would stand, and that what would be 
& temptation to the latter would possess no power over the for- 
mer. What right then has one to judge another ? How can 
be tell but what he would have done the same placed in similar 
circumstances ? But how loth we are to admit that anything 
ean palliate the guilt of the erring ! Has a neighbor, led away 
bf vicious associates, occasionally yielded to his appetites and 
become intoxicated, instead of taking him by the hand, as true 
men are bound to do, and kindly entreating him to beware of 
the evils of intemperance, how natural it is to point the finger 
yf scorn at him behind his back, and to cry out that he should 
)e shunned by all claiming respectability, and that he is on the 
toroad road to ruin. Truly, if anything will drive him upoa 
Aat road, it is when, all decent people having set their faces 
igainst him, he is forced to seek his companions among the 
ffofligate. 

If another, an enterprising man, ventures in his business af- 
lirs a little too far and is finally obliged to assign his property 
or the benefit of his creditors, paying, it may be, but a small 
lividend ; how quick do we hear it said, and perhaps too by 
me wht) is too indolent to take the same course, or even by 
me who will eventually be forced by circumstances to the same 
"esults, or by another, who, with his thousands at interest, can- 
lot appreciate the motives which urge on the poor man to gain 
i competency — " he has been dishonest, extravagant in his ex- 
)enditures, unskilful in business ; he has concealed a fortune 
ipon which to retire ;" when it may be the man has done the 
lest he could, or if he has not, the others may be guilty of er- 
t>r8 equally heinous when judged by the Divine law. But let 
his be as it may, there is no reason why the whole community 
23 
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should commence at onco a grand tirade of abnse against him. 
Let one do ever so badly, the only brotherly course to pursue 
with him is to inquire into the circumstances in as kind a man- 
ner as possible ; learn how strong were his temptations, and 
whether lie would be glad, for the future, to live a respectable 
life ; and not create an impassable gulf which shall at once 
shut him out from all social and business intercourse with the 
moral part of community, that shall shun him as it would the 
pestilence. 

We would not be understood to advocate the no-punishment 
system of administering government. Lot every man who has 
violated the just laws knowingly, sufifer the penalty annexed. 
But when once that lias been done, and ho eives evidence of 
thorough repentance and reformation, then his fellow brethren 
are bound to sympathize with him, to forgive his trespasses and 
to receive him the same as before ; and they will if they are 
governed by principle and not by a morbid sentiment. There is 
no more effectual way of driving the unfortunate individoal, 
who has deviated from the path of rectitude, to live an aban- 
doned life, than this same bigoted zeal for virtue which, acting 
not from principle, but an unhealthy sentimentality, spurns him 
as a dog, an outcast forever. Shut out by one fault from the 
society of all good* men, he cannot live alone, and of necessitj 
associates with the vile till he becomes one of them. Never ao 
condemn and ostracise any man till the struggles to resist 
temptation ; the nights of weeping ; the days of sadness ; the 
Bufferings both of body and mind can all be brought into the ac- 
count. Let each one ask himself the question, why he is not 
equally guilty before the world ; and will not the candid an* 
8wer be, that often public sentiment, not the abhorrence of the 
evil, has prevented him from committing it? Or that he has 
done other things which, though not looked upon by man as 
equally bad, yet in principle he fears there is no difference? 
And he is willing to acknowledge that when a brother or sister 
has erred; there has often been an effort made to resist the 
temptation, which, had it been presented to those who botit 
themselves of their integrity, and how firmly they are estab- 
lished in virtue, they would frequently have yielded with one- 
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ktlf the indacemcnt ? And it is true tbat no one knows the 
strength of his principles till they have been besiczed. Visit 
the prisons and penetentiaries. Do you believe that their iu- 
mates are sinners above all others? The man who is governed 
br principle and not sentiment, as he gazes upon the victims of 
evil immured within their walls, will drop the sympathetic tear 
indinwardlv thank his God that he has not been surronmled 
br like circumstances, fearing if he had that he too would be 
even as tbev are. It seems to him a very ea.^v thin.r, as he 
looks upon the convicts before him and recalls tlie crimes of 
irhich they arc guilty, to say how he would have avoided them ; 
boTbe would have acted under the circumstances, resisting his 
evil desires ; how virtuous he would have been ; and how such 
t small temptation could not have been any inducement; but 
•fet, when his mind turns upon himself, and he looks back upon 
the past and reviews the many times he has yielded to tcuipta- 
lions infinitely smaller when he had determined he would not, 
lie feels his own littleness ; his weakness ; that he has no rea- 
son to boast of his goodness or denounce those who have been 
iBore unfortunate than himself. This is judging by principle 
and not sentiment. And if each one looks thus closely to him- 
lelf, scans his own motives of conduct; what has caused him to 
do one thing and restrained him from doing another ; why he 
kas not yielded to this or that temptation ; and recollects that 
le is to give an account for every deed, every word, and even 
every idle thought he cherishes, and every spirit manifested ; 
when he thus considers his case, he will not find so much good- 
ness in himself as he might at first suppose. By such an exam- 
ination all would see the need and feel it too, of crying out, 
*God be merciful to us sinners — miserable offenders r It is 
enough for us to know that our own calling, our own election is 
Burc. The fact is, many a one who stands fair before the world 
knows that he is guilty in his heart ; knows that his imagina- 
tion has often presented forbidden scenes in such alluring col- 
ors, so tempting that ho has suffered himself unrestrained to 
partake of the pleasure she has conjured up before him. Now, 
all he wanted to induce him to yield openly, was that the reali- 
ty should present itself under the same fascinating forms. And 
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if that has never been done, if his Heavenly Father has been 
merciful to him and not suffered him to be tempted above what 
he could bear, is it any virtue in him ? Anything that should 
cause him to glory in his own strength and despise the weak- 
ness of others ? It does not become the murderer to oonderan 
to death the man guilty of some petty offence. And yet there 
arc many in every vicinity who are ready to accuse their broth- 
er of having a mote in his eye without regarding tlie beam in 
their own eye, because they are governed by sentiment and not 
principle. We do not mean, we would say once more, to speak 
one syllable against the punishment of criminals to the fullest 
extent of their transgressions. But we would have that pun- 
ishment not only protective to society, but we would have it 
corrective also — tending to their reformation and not degrada^ 
tion. Wo would have it administered on the severest princi- 
ples, and not on changing sentiment. The condemned should 
not feel that when they enter the prison walls they are forever 
shut out from all intercourse and sympathy with the world. 
But in giving them the assurance of our sympathy we need not 
lose sight of the distinction between virtue and vice. Neither 
should it be the only passport of a man to our respect that he 
has once fallen from his integrity. There is a golden mean to 
follow, and it should always bo pursued. Finally, God acts 
from principle and not sentiment towards his children. He has 
no respect of persons ; the faults of one man, bo he king or 
peasant, arc just as hateful in his sight as those of another. It 
matters not what are one's circumstances, what his wisdott, 
whether he be one of the humblest of the sons of earth, un- 
heard of as many rods from his dwelling as he has numbered 
years in life ; or whether he be the heir of wealth, nurtured in 
the lap of afllucncc and cradled in luxury ; no place is obscure 
enough to hide him ; no station is exalted enough to ensure his 
safety ; no power is able to defend him ; there is no charm, no 
opiate that can render him invulnerable if he pursues wrong, or 
to cause God to act towards him contrary to fixed principle. If 
he is a violator of the Divine law of right, while he is resting 
in the greatest apparent security, and flattering himself that 
he shall prove an exception and escape a merited punishment, 
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md is thus lulling himself to sleep in his supposed safety, he 
nrill find that Fate in the mythology of the ancients never was 
Barer to pursae to the last, one of its victims, tlian is the penal- 
ty of wrong doing to follow him. And when everything around 
bim points its finger towards him, and like a peal of thunder 
exclaims, '' Thou art the man," all disguise is at an end, all 
struggles against the fulfilment of the sentence are useless. lie 
must stand forth and meet the penalty due to his errors. Many 
a transgressor of the right has thus been awakened to his real 
danger, while he was heart and soul absorbed in his unprinci- 
pled course, deceiving one, defrauding another, and heaping up 
the treapures of earth by dishonestly and oppressively grind- 
ing down the face of the poor in the dust, till his coffers over- 
Oowcd ; then indulging his sensual appetites and passions with 
the most unrestrained license, he has gone on drinking his fill 
of the cup of pleasure, deaf to the cry of want around him ; 
iiDheeding the pains and sufferings he is causing for his selfish 
gratifications ; unmoved when the angel of death cuts down this 
or that fellow being ; thus he has gone on in his selfish wicked- 
Jiess, governed entirely by feeling instead of principle, as though 
tiie world and all the inhabitants thereof were made solely to 
ttinist^jr to his indulgence. But when his revels are the long- 
est, his mirth the most boisterous, when his blasphemies are the 
kodest, when wealth flows in the fastest, physical enjoyment 
tke sweetest, health apparently the most certain, when ho 
seems about to consummate all his sensuous desires, then, sud- 
den as an earthquake in a guilty city, he is made aware that he 
is dealing with a God of principle, undazzled by his success 
Q&moved by his social position, and that he must drain the 
dregs of that cup ho has been so sweetly quaffing. Fascinated 
bj his brilliant success, men generally, acting by the impulse of 
excited feeling, write the errors of the evil doer in sand, and 
in time forget all his crimes. But God never acts from feeling, 
in the sense we have used it, but always from principle. Many 
a one with a heart filled with enthusiasm as he has recalled the 
dazzlmg exploits of Napoleon has wished that he might have 
conquered at Waterloo ; and forgetting all the selfishness and 
criffles of the self-made emperor, has said it was too bad 
23* 
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that be shonid be banisbed to tbe lonelj island of St. Helena. 
But God is moved by no such sentimcntalism. With him prin- 
ciple always governs. Time heals no wounds in his breast 
True, he is merciful, but his mercy never causes him to be un« 
just. 

Here we close. We have endeavored in this short article to 
illustrate the difference between acting from principle and sen- 
timent. We would not have men crucify their feelings; we 
would not have them become unimpassioned and cold ; we would , 
not have them so restrain the exercise of these feelings that ; 
they should lose any of their sympathy with their fellow breth- 
ren, or any of their zeal ; but we would have all governed bj 
fixed principles, and never violate them by yielding to any im- ; 
pulse of feeling, or by indulging in any sentimcntalism. Chrirt : 
was not without feeling most surely, as his weeping at tke . 
grave of Lazarus and his oft-shown compassion upon the 8llffe^ i 
ing poor will abundantly attest ; and yet in no one case did b 
ever violate principle, or teach others to do so. And no en* 
thusiasm for a good cause should hurry one on to do the leist 
wrong — ^nay, not if he believed that he could win scores of sonli 
to Christ by so doing, for he would, by so acting, be doing evil 
that good might come, " whose condemnation is just" There 
are many things in the Divine government over this world that j 
we cannot understand in our present state. But surely heis j 
far from a wise or safe man who on this account throws aside 
principle and leaps blindly into the eddying current of human _ 
activity to float about as drift-wood wherever a chance feeliflg 
may carry him. If he has easy sailing for awhile, it will notba j 
long before he will be likely to be sent most violently upon the 
breakers, which he might have avoided by the exercise of judf 
ment. 
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ut. m— the religious bearings of modern 

SPIRITUALISM. 

Spiritualism is a word which has receDtlj come to have a 
iw meaning. It does not now denote, as it has done, simply 
e attribute of a single nature or of a small class of minds, 
^ it stands for a philosophy which is beginning to exhibit 
finite features, and for a power in society which candid ob- 
rvers cannot well help recognizing. 

Spiritualists are a sect; — we hardly know whether we ought 
liB,y^ religious sect or not; for, while many spiritualists 
dm that, in becoming such, they have at length reached the 
:b and marrow and kernel of religion, many others, held in 
celleut fellowship, avow that they find in the new philosophy 
reapon as formidable against the dogmas of all church creeds 
i ideas and symbols, as the ancient jaw-bone was in the 
ads of the Jewish giant when he lifted it against the Philis- 
e». The openly avowed adherents of the new faith are 
meroas, and it is claimed that the ranks are still rapidly fill- 
; up ; and the number of secret sympathizers or semi bclicv- 
I, who are kept from open avowal by prudential considera- 
D3, is declared to be greater still. Men of large ability and 
ml attainments, of sound judgment and blameless life, of 
»al standing and commanding influence, are counted among 
advocates. It has developed a considerable literature, 
itwithstanding it insists so much on spontaneity and declaims 
UDst set forms, it has organized its forces and gone to work 
itematically. It has a large and increasing corps of public 
eakers, who freely itinerate or frequently exchange, some of 
lom speak by premeditation and others by impulse — to-day 
th their eyes open and to-morrow with them shut, — ^liero 
daring their own thoughts, and there avowing themselves as 
ily the indispensable media — or " mediums'^ — through whom 
parted and supermundane beings unfold their thoughts to 
3n. It has its established meetings on the Sabbath, and its 
circles" during the week. It claims to bo the Moses of the 
neteenth century^ set to lead Israel out of bondage ; or the 
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pillar of cloud and fire moving on to the land of promise as the 
angel of God's presence. It offers itself as the prophet of na- 
ture aud the interpreter of the Bible. Its claims are ample 
enough, whatever it may lack in authority ; and however small 
its performances may appear, no one can complain that it does 
not promise sufficiently. 

Not a little is said by the avowed adherents of this system 
of the duty and value of investigation; and not a little com- 
plaint is made that Christians, and especially Christian minid- 
ters, refuse to go into the circles, and hear the lectures, and 
read the papers, and study the books, and converse with the j 
prophets, and watch the phenomena, and listen to the ezpCri* \ 
cnccs, and wait for and woo the rappings aud impressions, t 
which, it is said, are calculated to convince the candid, convert' j 
the skeptics, and satisfy and enlighten the world generally. ■ 
But this obligation to investigate has its limitations. Nobody 
can be required to investigate everything to every extent, and , 
in every combination of circumstances. Two or three point! ,, 
settled will have an important bearing on the question of one's ; 
duty in that direction. ^ j 

1st. Is there time that can properly be spared from other j 
more practical and imperative duties ? To most people this is j 
a busy world; and to those who see in life great practical con- j 
corns to be taken care of, it is not always easy, nor does it ; 
seem consistent, to command the leisure for such extensive and j 
protracted and long-continued efforts at investigation as most j 
spiritualists find and declare necessary. 

2d. Is there evidently capacity to criticize and weigh cvi- j 
dencc, classify and properly interpret the phenomena which 
are to be studied ? It may be a little self-denying to confess 
our inability, but the truth may require it, and there may be as 
much modesty and more self-respect and wisdom in admitting 
that we are not probably philosophers enough to reduce the 
admitted chaos of the manifestations to order. Leverrier 
wrought out the proof that there must be a planet in our sys*' 
tem, revolving in an orbit beyond that of Uranus, from a few 
elements which his astronomical observations had furnished 
him ; he indicated the locality where the yet unseen world wtf 
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rsQing its mighty journey ; and when a semMuminous point 
me into the telescopic field, he declared that the planet was 
^covered. Was it every common man's duty to investigate 
ht subject for himself, and satisfy his own mind by indepcnd- 
t observation and research ? to review the mathematical pro- 
sses of the astronomer and see whether the conclusions were 
lid and inevitable ? Not many men in a thousand were com- 
ment to conduct such an investigation with any real profit, 
,d to attempt it would have been an egotistic pretence, or a 
rce too ridiculous to be solemn to anybody but the cxperiment- 
. And the implied assumption that the mass of the people are 
pable of conducting a real investigation of the phenomena of the 
iircles," or properly classifying and rightly interpreting what 
witnessed there, suggests more presumption than discretion. 
ley may get their verdicts ready very soon, and render them 
thont the slightest misgiving, but are they proper persons to 
t on the jury ? The answer to that question must limit the 
ligation to investigate. 

Sd. What moral profit — ^what real profit of any sort — ^has ob- 
)U3ly resulted from the investigation and experience of oth- 
3 ? That, too, is a question which has a bearing on one's 
ty in this direction. Not every pursuit is allowable in any 
tional or serious view of life. It may excite or gratify our 
riosity ; it may give us many new facts and experiences ; it 
ly yield a pleasant stimulus to emotion ; and still it may be 
sallowed by duty. The pursuit of all sorts of knowledge is 
t a duty for everybody. A large pile of new facts at the end 
a long exploration may add nothing to the real mental wealth 
the explorer. Not everything justifies our tedious search 
caase it is true, nor because it is connected with an impor- 
tit subject. Utility, understood in the broad sense, is the 
ily proper end of investigation. Somebody has taken the 
jns to count the number of letters in the Bible. We cherish 
e Bible as the most excellent of books ,* but the time taken to 
restigate this point we think would have been better spent in 
itling type for Robinson Crusoe, or putting covers on Don 
rixote or the Arabian Nights. Our mother's grave is a very 
ered spot ; but our heart, and the memory of her earnest 
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practical Christian life would rebuke the least of her ^^^ 
who should stop to count the spires of grass that ws^ ^ ^ 
her dust in the summer wind. It may bo a " fact" tba^ ^ 
are ju3t 12,347 paring stones on the street between thc^oj^ 
walk that lies under our study-window and the '• What ^^ j. 
building in Market Square where it terminates, but we 
think it worth the while to dcfv the sun and rain, to dod<r^ 
omnibuses and provoke the pedestrians, to weary our spiif ^ 
to a curvature and fret our conscience and our family that y 
for practical and profitable work, into open rebellion, by g^'^ 
into an " investijxation" of that matter. We cannot see tl 

v_ 

profit of such work. We never heard that the man who conil 
cd the Bible letters grew to be a better Christian, or a broade 
philosopher, or a higher social economist, or a more gonii 
neighbor, as the result of that service. The patience, and d 
tact in dealing with figures, implied by this task, might hfti 
found a nobler field. And it is a legitimate question to ai 
whether the natural and obvious practical results appearing 
the case of those who have devoted themselves to spiritualia 
justify and call for our copying their course. 

And it must be remembered that every other earnest tt 
orizer, every advocate of any other system to which ho is c 
voted is just as likely to claim that as the chief and importa 
matter to be investigated, as the spiritualist to claim investi^ 
tion for his specialty. And he has just as good a right to : 
sist upon our attention and study, to accuse us of selfishnc 
prejudice and fear of the light in case of refusal, as our moch 
pro[4iet who comes to discourse to us about the secrets of t 
other world. And if, during our active, busy, practical, scric 
human life, duty requires the performance of this multiform wo 
we should need the loni^cvitv of Methuselah in order to fin 
up our tasks in any decent season and way, and get the appr 
al — " Well done, good and faithful servants.*' 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss this subject 
spiritualism in all its aspects and bearings. We purpose 
speak of it only in its relations to religion. We do not n 
inquire about its science, but about its theology. Our dci 
opment and discussion must both be brief, and will doabtl 
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^ifcct, for a few pa^es are hardly sufficient for a thorough 
irith sach a topic. And first, we will state the main , 
is of the spiritnalists as fairly as possible, drawing the 
*om various sources which are generally accepted as 
ty. We cannot stop to designate the various sources 
hence our information is drawn, but shall endeavor to 
ncorrectness of statement, and even the slightest mig- 
intation. We take the expositions of its friends and 
*8. They have a right to be heard in explanation, and 

I we turn. We cannot tell every thing they hold, but 
[1 seek to set forth the essential points of their system 

oay say now, as well as at any time, that they who set 

II the phenomena of spiritualism to sheer and deliberate 
irincipled imposture, seem to us to be wanting in dis- 
tion, uncharitable in their judgment, and unconsciously 
g the very principles of historic criticism and the rules 
Dce which are depended on to justify our faith in the 
ness of the New Testament, and the reality of the Chris- 
acles. Wo are by no means saying that the argument 
\ruth of spirittuilism as a system is equal to the argu- 
r the truth of Christianity ; but that the same grounds 
h one pronounces all the phenomena of spiritualism the 
i{ deliberate imposture, require a rejection of the tes- 
LQ view of which wo yield our belief to the statements 
Evangelists when they deal with the facts of Chris- 

tbey who take some extravagant statement of one of its 
t devotees, or some vicious act of one of its vicious 
;-on, as a fair exponent of the whole scheme and the 
pint of the new brotherhood, are neither wise nor just 
r method. No cause, not even the best and holiest, 
ford to be so treated and disposed of. What,* then, are 
icipal points claimed to be correct by spiritualists, and 
nake up the main items in their Confe^ion of Faith ? 
jwer, 

is claimed that there is direct communication carried 
reen human beings on earth, and the beings who inhabit 
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the spirit world; that this commerce of minds in the tw 
realms is no new thing; that a belief in it has prcrailed inil 
most all ages and among almost all nations ; that it has tinge< 
all human history and modified all human life ; that it is cleai 
ly taught in the Bible, and is essential to the very idea of re 
vealed religion. 

2. It is claimed that this intercourse is chiefly carried on b] 
or through " mediums" — the orders of beings whence the rev« 
lations come to us do not usually speak directly to the mass o 
men, but employ a medium who *is in close contact with then 
on the one side, and in contact with ns on the other. ThattU) 
method has always been the usual if not the invariable one ii 
such commerce, and that it is necessary to effective and variec 
communications. 

3. It is claimed that these '' mediums" are chiefly, if not ex 
clusively, human beings. So it has always been ; and there isi 
propriety if not a necessity for selecting them as tht* chief ift 
struments in the work. So, in accordance with this, the Scrip 
tnre has its prophets, its sacred audience chamber, anditi 
spirit of inspiration ; while mythology and history have thdi 
deified heroes who become patrons of the city or the people oi 
the pursuit ; their oracles and auguries, their frenzied priestesstt 
(ind tell-tale ghosts. 

4. It is claimed that these mediums are persons of pccultti 
qualities, which fit them for this mediumistic service; thi 
these qualities are partly physical and partly moral, partly cob 
stitutional and partly acquired. To a certain extent they «< 
conditional to all, though by no means to the same extent 
The highest mediumship is said to follow certain modes of lift 
80 that a medium, constitutionally a good one, is dependent ftf 
any large increase of the peculiar power upon the spirit tiiat ii 
cherished and the life that is lived. And this is said to have 
been the law prevailing in the prophetic periods of Scriptnrt 
history, and was recognized and is still recognized among aD 
pagan nations. 

5. It is claimed that the beings who directly communicate 
with or through these " mediums" are those who have been ni* 
habitants of this earth as we are, but who have at length hiJ 
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lown the perishable material body^ and now arc living and act- 
ing amid the new circnmstances and under the new conditions 
^f the spirit world and the spirit-life. 

6. It is claimed that the proof that such communications are 
received is found in the facts, — in the manifestations that are of- 
Tered to ns, — manifestations to the senses and manifestations 
to the mind. These manifestations are said to be various, and 
ippear generally only to those who put themselves in the way 
>f witnessing and receiving them. They consist of rappings, 
tipping of tables and other objects, movings, singular impres- 
lions on the nervous system or on the mmd ; in trance speaking. 
rriting, &c. It is said th^se facts are well authenticated, as well 
li any other facts of that class are or can be ; that they are not 
explicable in any other theory than that adopted by spiritualists. 

7. It is claimed that these manifestations are always accom- 
Mtnied by intelligence of a higher or lower degree, and by the 
tvidcnt exercise of personal will. It is not the mere working 
if physical forces, the mere setting loose of physical and irre- 
ponsible powers, but a rational mind seems ever apparent and 
present and active whenever these manifestations appear. 

8. It is claimed that the mediums are mostly passive when 
hese influences are at work on and through them, sometimes 
onversing with others while the strange work goes on, and, 
Her ceasing to be thus specially influenced, frequently to tell 
'ery litile or even nothing of what has been transpiring, and of 
heir own part in the operations. This foreign influence often 
iomes to them unsought, and unexpectedly, — sometimes, indeed, 
a spite of their objections and opposition, and the more forci- 
Aj as their objections and opposition are exercised ; — though 
ftie general law seems to be that a calm, passive, acquiescent, 
Dr actively cooperating state of mind is essential to the largest 
reception and most marked development of this foreign influ- 
ence. It is said that the '^ spirits" are always waiting in an 
anxiety to communicate, and when they find a person whose 
organization is such as to afibrd an avenue of approach to men, 
they sometimes use him as a medium to carry out their pur- 
poses, without so much as saying to him, " By your leave, «>.'*' 

24 
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9. It is claimed that, when this intelligence whicl 
ies the manifestations is questioned respecting its 
relations, it always declares itself to come from c 
homan spirits now in the spirit-world ; and usually 
self to be some natural relative or friend or acquain 
of the medium, or of some member or members of t 
present, or of some other party or parties to whom 
message sent. It is said, therefore, that we are 
simple inference in order to identify the source o\ 
gence, but the intelligence itself always describes 
uniform way, adding its positive testimony to our o 
or contradicting them by it. 

10. It is claimed that the evidence going to she 
sources of these manifestations and of this intelligi 
ally disembodied human spirits, as they claim to 1 
sufficient to satisfy any reasonable mind. The id( 
dared to be thoroughly and satisfactorily made oul 
added that reasonable and honest skepticism appe 
bio to one who has adequately studied the phenom^ 
telligence and candor. 

11. It is claimed that the actual state of things i 
world may be and is quite fully ascertained, even in 
by means of these communications. The spirits ) 
know how they are situated and occupied in the o 
that they have at length found themselves capable ( 
their knowledge to us, that they are interested and 
do it, that they are constantly occupied in doing it, 
their statements, we have that realm more or le 
trayed as it is portrayed nowhere else. 

12. It is claimed that, by means of this source of 
thus open to us, a new and higher element of stren 
ture is offered to our spiritual life. It is said that i 
means of acquiring spiritual knowledge, of getting 
errors that weigh us down, and so of rising to a 
better plane of spiritual existence. Light is said 
<i8 amid the darkness where we have heretofore gr 
said to be additional b'ght, new light, higher light, 
whoever spurns suffers, if he does not sin. Differ 
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«f importance are attached to this newly-opened source of in- 
Mtrnciion hj different expounders of the new faith. Some 
«*^ *Mt these communications are really opening upon us a 
new and august dispensation. Others insist rather that it is, 
fill some high sense, a restoration of that ancient and better 
Ifae when heaven and earth held fellowship in the charming 
tAocj of human life, the legends of which have always been 
tept and told; — told alike in the storied incantations of Hin- 
dffism, in the admission of mortals to the councils of the gods 
iQ Grecian Olympus, and in the picture of Eden wherewith 
Ifoses opens his panorama of human history. Some ardent 
tod hopeful natures look for our churches to become great 
ipiritaalistic circles, where the talk with the other world is to 
ie carried on with added advantage and success, and expect 
or pulpits to be places where the highest and best de- 
sloped trance speakers will spend their Sundays in telling 
le reverent multitude their visions or unfolding their philoso- 
by. Others there are who insist that our churches, and all 
lat appertains to them, are to be swept out of the way as so 
Dch rubbish, to give room for the erection of the new and glo- 
ous temple .of whose pattern they catch glimpses in the vis- 
D8 that visit them. They insist that there must be a thorough 
^molition of that which is, as essential to prepare the way for 
at which shall be. 

13. It is claimed that the general reception of this new sys- 
m, in theory and practice, would make the world rapidly bet- 
r, and that a large improvement promises to come in no other 
y. It is said that we have got on about as far as we 
1 go without taking this new guidance; that we have exhaust- 
the old resources and methods, and so must turn to these 
w and better ones ; that the old forces and philosophy and 
igioQ did very well in our earlier stages of progress, but are 
deqoate to meet the wants of this time on which we have fal- 
. ; that the new prophets of progress must lead us out of the 
jrpt whose life we have outgrown, and whoso fetters wo must 
r throw off. We are assured that we must tarry in the 
Ist of darkness if we cling to the traditions and teaching of 
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the past, but arc certain to walk out and on into increasing 
light if we but accept the new guidance. 

These are the main points claimed by spiritualists in dl 
quarters, and of every grade. So far, certainly, there is agree- 
ment, if agreement can be affirmed of them in respect to any 
definite points. Some other things may now very properly be 
put down under the head of concessions or admissions whid 
are made by nearly all intelligent and candid spiritualists, so '. 
far as we have been able to ascertain. Some are quite forward : 
to make them in the form of gratuitous statements, as an iDt^ | 
gral part of the facts or the philosophy of the system ; others I 
seem inclined to keep them out of sight so far as is practicable, ■ 
discovering a disposition, or at least a tendency, to evade them ? 
and their inferences, and a few others may discover what seem ? 
an inclination to deny them ; but it is perfectly safe to pnt - 
them down as so many concessions, which must enter into aiJy 
adequate statement of the alleged facts and theory of spiritn- 
alism. 

1. It is conceded that these communications usually express 
simply the knowledge or opinions of the disembodied human . 
spirits who make them to us. The "spirits" do not claim ia- 
fallibility^ nor insist that they are always setting forth the rcil ' 
mind of God. They do not say, "Thus saith the Lord," bnt j 
" Thus sailh Tom, or Dick, or Harry, or Kate, or Susan, or y 
Dorcas.'' Or, listening to the utterances of the higher circles, i- 
it is, ** Thus saith Aristotle, or Plato, or Pythagoras; Th«8 ^ 
saith I>aoou, or Swcdeuborg, or Layola; Thus saith Burke, or . 
Shakspcare, or Franklin. It is only the human spirit tlrat c 
speaks, or claims to speak, and it claims to draw only on its 
facts or its suppositions for its materials. 

2. It is conceded that they who thus communicate to ns may j 
be ignorant or mistaken respecting the matter or matters about t 
which they are speaking, and, in consequence, may be more or ^ 
less incorrect in their representations, even when intending to 
tell only the plain and simple truth. Wliilc it is claimed that 
they are all progressing, it is admitted that none are infalKble 
and perfect. 
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3. It is conceded that more or less of these spirits that com- 
nonicate do frequently and deliberately and intentionally lie in 
their converse with mortals ; either because they have not been 
cored of that propensity which they had and indulged here, or 
because they have learned to deceive in the school where they 
ire taught the method of life in the other realm. The fact 
(hat they do tell falsehoods; and repeat them, is well authenti- 
cated. 

4. It is conceded that these deceiving and lying spirits more 
3r less attempt to personate good and truthful ones ; and that 
they do not unfrequently succeed in palming themselves off upon 
the medium or circle for somebody else, and in palming off their 
lalsehoods for facts, — so skilful are they in their masked oper- 
Ltions. They defy all the tests which are applied, and fur- 
lish all the required evidences of genuineness, — going through 
lieir examination far better than the old magicians of Egypt 
lid. 

5. It is conceded that the nature of the communications re- 
vived depends very largely upon the character, spirit, and 
itate of the medium — the message usually being not greatly 
kbove the medium's true character in its moral tone, nor often 
;reatly above the medium's mental capacity in its thought, who- 
tver may be imparting the message. If the medium be an im- 
perfect one (and all are held to be imperfect), the message is 
Iways liable to be tinged or colored, slightly modified or radi- 
ally changed, diminished or increased in quantity and meaning, 
7 passing through such a channel. The medium's own 
hoQghts, or feelings, or prejudices, or affections, are always lia- 
ble to mingle with the original communication, so that it fails 
reach us as it set out ; — just as certain as soils through 
rhich a stream of spring water passes may flavor it by the 
oingling elements, till it is no longer recognizable as the pure 
itream which gushed sparkling from the side of the mountain. 
Lnd this mediumistic influence may be so great and so de- 
ided as to give the leading characteristics to the messages 
bat are sent us. And this may be true even though the 
aedinm is involuntary and unconscious in the work that is 

Lone. 

24# 
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orecdB, and they seek progress through change. A pX^ . ^ 
may be avowed, defended and cherised in Boston, which ^ ^i 
same time is repudiated and condemned in Philadelphia i tA$ 
a month hence the treatment of it may be reversed. All ^^ 
snggests the diiBculty of drawing out anything like a systeHi^ ^ 
and detailed statement of the real principles of the scbei^^ 
It changes color like the chameleon while one is describing w^ 
hues, and before a point can bo thoroughly examined by ^ 
critic, it may be annihilated by a denial from some trance speik 
er, or rapped into discredit by some new manifestation, li 
what shall hereafter be stated touching the views and prioct 
pics and developments of spiritualists, we shall carefully eofr 
fine ourselves to those points which are generally admitted Ij 
them, or are proved to be a part of their philosophy and pn» 
tice by abundant and competent testimony. 

We do not, by any means, deny the existence of the phenott' 
ena which lie at the foundation of spiritualism, nor intimate 
that the whole scheme has its basis in imposture and credulity 
That there is a good deal of deception is plain. Not a kff 
skilful men, recognized long and widely as mediums of remade 
able power, have at length been detected in the cheats thef . 
were practising, or, weary of the monotonous and unprincipled 
game, they have at length confessed their impositions and es- 
plained their legerdemain. And not a few who begin ie i 
honesty proceed to trickery. Not being able to feed the BMfl^ 
vellousness of the circle sufficiently with the manifestatioBi 
which appear, they invent fresh ones. When the spirits do not 
work wonders enough to meet the demands, they work tbefl 
themselves, either with ot without foreign aid. And the meifr 
bers of the magnetized and excited circle often seem to see and 
hear more than actually takes place. They honestly report , 
their impressions, but these impressions are frequently ex- ; 
aggerated and distorted representations of the actual ftctSi ; 
As a frightened boy sees a ghost in a fluttering window curtail ]- 
or a crouching bear in a charred stump, so the wondering coifr 
pany gathered about a table in twilight or darkness sometimei 
transforms simple phenomena into marvels that are scarcely : 
less than miracles. Sut, after making all proper allowance for 
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we drawbacks, there remaia a great number and variety 
'II aatheoticated facts which are remarkable and difficult 
5/aDation on any scientific theory yet propounded. And 
^e frankly and cheerfully admit their existence, we as 
' and cheerfully say that we have no adequate explana- 
offer. We may go farther and say that we doubt wheth- 
tbeory yet propounded is fully adequate. Valuable hints 
)Trn out, and an approach is being made to a thorough 
ation of the facts, and a scientific development of the 
Ds and laws of the manifestations ; but that work is not 
reutly done. 

we mean, in anything we shall say, to sit in severe 
t on the motives and character of those who give in 
icsion to the new faith. The good or the evil tenden- 
. system do not always fully appear in the spirit and 
losc who accept it; for a thousand influences may check 
?ract them. There are many persons a great deal bet- 
others who are a great deal worse, than their creeds or 
losophy. Bad men sometimes confess and defend the 
ruths, and good men sometimes endorse the lowest 
levc are unquestionably good and pure men and women 
laliat circles, and there are false and corrupt ones with- 
lox enclosures. TVe deal with spiritualism as a sys- 
we deal with it on general grounds. 

ly propose, in addition, to present a few objections to 
3m, as already developed in its claims and concessions, 
liiiious stand-point; or, in other words, we wish to 
?w reasons why, being a Christian, we cannot yet be- 
piritualist. The points shall be stated as briefly and 

1 as possible. 

nitting the existence of varied and remarkable phe- 
and having no scientific theory of our own to propose, 
»t find sufficient evidence that disembodied human spir- 
my agency in producing the phenomena. It is some- 
Bsible and rational to affirm what a thing is not, if we 
ssert what it is. The burden of proof lie sin this case 
spiritualist who claims this supernatural agency. And, 
ind, the strong probability is against his theory. His 
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hcta seem to us inadequate as proof, and not a few of them 
seem to lend their influence against the theory. 

The phenomena are not by any means wholly new, and the 
same thing may be said respecting the dogmas and the philoso- 
phy which are drawn from the phenomena, or which have be- 
come associated with them. The laborious author of '' The 
Apocatastdsis" issued in 1854, has found almost every species 
of these phenomena accurately and fully described in the works 
of ancient authors who unfold the experiences of men in Greece, 
Egypt, and the Orient ; and the catalogue of manifestations 
which he makes out would naturally suggest that it might have 
been a recent compilation of Judge Edmonds or Dr. Hare. 
The visitation of ghosts, and the developments known as mod- 
em witchcraft, are generally claimed by spiritualists as illus- 
trations of the very " spirit-pow^r" which is now revealing it- 
self. And almost every dogma propounded in the name of the 
new faith has already had a history. And this all throws dis- 
credit at once on the favorite view of many spiritualists, viz.: 
that the human race has only recently reached the point of 
progress where spirits could commune with men, and teack 
them the elements of that higher philosophy which is destined 
to supplant all the prevalent and popular theology. The new 
manifestations are found old enough to be musty and largely 
forgotten ; and the " progress" which at length has rendered 
them possible, is shown to have been made more than two thon- 
sand years ago ! If spirit intercourse has just become possi- 
ble, then the phenomena now attributed to it appeared long 
since without its agency ; and if they could appear once with- 
out it, they may appear again. 

Many persons succeed in producing nearly the whole of the 
phenomena without calling in the aid of spirit agency ; — ^they 
unfold the conditions and explain the method; and if human 
power is adequate in one case, why may it not be in others? 

The method of the manifestations, and the communications 
professedly made, suggest a serious ground of doubt. If spir- 
its are able to impress minds and bodies so powerfully, if tbeir 
control of us is so complete, then it is plain they have a choice 
between many various metiiods. Indeed, it is claimed that 
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bey adopt yarions methods. And we confess to a great and 
erious difficulty in believing that serious-minded persons^ such 
s many of our acquaintances were, would voluntarily choose 
Qch places or methods of dealing with their brethren in the 
esb ; that they would endorse such sentiments as are taught 
1 their name^ or be generally occupied in retailing such trash 
nd nonsense and twaddle as specimens of the modes of thought 
nd forms of pursuit prevalent in the other world. If it be they 
rho speak to us thus, they have very greatly changed, and we 
sar not at all for the better, by theii; dropping oflF the body. 

So far as revelations from the other world are proved to 
ave been really given in the past, there has been some natural 
orrespondence between the seriousness of the object and the 
lignity of the method and the message. The tipping of tables 
nd the dancing of stoves and chairs, the slamming of doors 
nd the overturning of beds, the inflation of egotists and the 
aspiration of dunces, are not the methods of communicating 
rhich our celestial friends would be likely to choose, from what 
re know of their character, nor the methods actually chosen 
rhen heaven has really spoken to the earth in bygone times, 
^e think of but one marked exception ; and that occurred 
rhen Balaam's beast opened its mouth to rebuke the madness 
if its master. We yield up that case as an exception and a 
irecedent ; but we recall no other which may seem as a proto- 
jrpe. 

And then, while it is true that, in many instances, questions 
re replied to with great accuracy, in others, no correct infor- 
lation can be got respecting matters concerning which we 
now the spirit purporting to be present was perfectly familiar, 
'alse replies are given and persisted in, when the means of 
nowing the truth are the very amplest. If the spirit has in- 
reased in knowledge, why is it so ignorant in such cases ? And 
' ignorant, why does it not confess its ignorance, instead of 
ilsifying and sticking to the falsification ? 

And if, as is admitted, the state of the medium's mind often 
etermines the character of the message, how can it be proved 
bere is any message coming from beyond that mind ? 

And the statements made in the name of the spirits are full 
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of contradictions. To-day the assertion contradicts that of 
yesterday, though made perhaps in the same place, throogh the 
same medium, to the same circle, and professedly and ap- 
parently by the same spirit. 

And the same spirit sometimes announces itself present at 
two different places at the same time, converses on different 
subjects, makes contrary statements, and expresses contradi^ 
tory opinions — facts which would seem to require omnipres- 
ence and duality in order to an explanation. 

And still more. In not a few instances communications iiave 
been repeatedly received as from persons in the spirit-world, 
running through periods of months and years, bearing eveiy 
mark of genuineness, and heralded as remarkable proofs of in- 
tercourse with the other realm — when suddenly and nnexpeel- 
edly the persons in question have appeared in the body wbich . 
they had never laid down ! Having been long absent from the 
circle of home, they were supposed to be dead; and, after b^ : 
ing held in high repute as revealers of the life beyond this, a 
they return to gladden the circle they had left, and to brand all | 
the revelations promulged in their name, as folly. And if tf> j 
many of the striking manifestations of the circles may take 1 
place without the presence of the spirit to whom they are-at- s 
tributcd, why may not all the rest of them occur under simSar i? 
conditions ? If the strongest and clearest proofs of spirit p 
presence in so many instances are found to be worthless, w JJ 
what rational ground can any of them be confided in ? To talk k 
at the celestial realm when there is so much room for d<M(M ^ 
whether there is any real colloquist or Ifstener there, is folly ftr p 
the intellect and sacrilege for the heart. j 

2. But; even admitting the presence of spirit agency and i 
spirit revelation, there is, according to the concessions alrcadj *" 
madQf an utter want of authority m the messages. Enoi^is 
admitted and proved to show that not a single spirit can k |g 
positively identified, and not a single statement received ctiifcJ 
unhesitatingly confided in, unless we can verify it by our OfB 
proper human knowledge. We cannot be certain that we get 
the truth in a single case, when " the spirits" speak on the oiij 
subject on which we care to hear them, viz. : the mode and tk 
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axperienoeB of life in the spiritual realm. It is in view of what 
thej are supposed to know and communicate on that subject 
that the multitudes throng to the lectures, seek admission to 
the circles, woo the rappings, listen to the maryelS; read the 
books and papers, and frame their questions. And what is ob- 
tained 7 We answer, positively nothing in which any rational 
mind can calmly confide, according to the admissions of spirit- 
ualists themselves. They confess that these " spirits*' speak 
only in their own name, and utter only their own opinions or 
impressions ; that they frequently do not know what the truth 
is; that they contradict each other and contradict themselves; 
that more or less of them deliberately and wilfully lie when 
they speak ; that they falsely personate other spirits in order 
to deceive ; that the medium or the circle often colors or 
ohaages or determines the character of the message received 
without being conscious of their influence ; that the want of 
spiritual development in us prevents our apprehending the real 
import of the message when it is received ; and that it is left 
oitirely to our judgment, or knowledge, or common sense, to 
decide whether any message received is deserving of confidence, 
lad is invested with credibility. There can then be neither 
uthority nor certainty attaching to any message coming to us 
\jj spirit-revelation, when the subject matter of that revelation 
1^8 outside of the realm of our present knowledge. We must 
rtill decide by the exercise of our common sense whether a 
Hung is likely to be true, for there is no other test. And this 
common sense is possessed before one goes into the circles or 
lisiens to the rhapsodies of the trance-speaker ; and we hope 
it may not be uncharitable to add that most persons seem to us 
k> carry quite as much common sense there as they bring away. 
The revelations of the '' spirits" touching the a£fairs of this 
life are comparatively few and valueless. No sane man would 
ihink of committing himself to their direction in the manage- 
neat of his worldly affairs. And, from some cause, they are 
mther close-mouthed in respect to matters here, where we can 
readily investigate the subjects of which they would treat. In-^ 
ierested as they claim to be in human wel&re, they are chary 
ft practical counsels, and have almost wholly ceased to mder-^ 
25 
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take to guide men to true present prosperity. Therk is a great 
deal of doubtful rhetoric expended in attempted portraitures 
of the other world ; but one searches in vain for any plain, 
practical code, which is to show us how to make the highest 
use of this. We do not remember that a single discoyery in 
science or art has been made or aided by the revelations of all 
the masters of thought, who, it is claimed, have been speaking 
to us in their most instructive way for nearly half a score of 
years. Instead of discoursing on the topics which claimed 
their special attention here, and which might have served ns 
largely, they, too, have fallen into the common habit of declaim, 
ing about " spheres" and " afiSnities," " progressions" and "in- 
spirations," " potentialities" and "celestialities," " vivifications'* 
and '^ harmonies," etc., etc., etc. And one of the strangest, 
saddest and weakest of all the <' manifestations" which we bare 
witnessed, is the disposition to glorify these uncertain and un- 
authoritative developments as the advanced teaching of tiie 
nineteenth century, which compares with the old Bible as a Bo- 
man candle with a common taper, as the noonday sun with llie 
pale glimmering of the Pleiades. It may be that some minds 
prefer to be sent adrift on the ocean of conjecture with no itt- 
pulse or guide but the capricious winds, with only meteors and 
lightning-gleams instead of stars, supplanting observations hj 
guesses, and taking counsel of sagacity instead of the chart; 
but we prefer the old landmarks of the Omniscient, and tke 
sleepless watch and tireless service of the Great Pilot. In tie 
long and perilous pilgrimage of life, leave to us Gtod's pillar of 
cloud and fire, rather than commit us to the guidance of proph- 
ets who hold no heavenly commission, and the pointings of 
whose finger change like the wheeling of the weathervane. 

3. The character of the teachings promulged in the name of 
" the spirits," presents another difiSculty in the way of gifing 
our confidence to the system. We have already spoken of the 
contradictory character of the statements and dogmas which 
make up the literature of spiritualism, and on that there is no 
need we should dwell. 

With, what frivolous matters most of the messages are oon- 
cemed I A large part of the intercourse attributed to qpirifs 
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does not morallj average above the level of country or neigh. 
borhood gossip. The best minds and the worst, the philoso- 
phers and the ignoramuses, the old residents and the new occu- 
piers of the spiritual realm, the dwellers in the lower spheres 
and the higher ones — all these alike enter into this gossiping 
style of speech with what appears to be zest and enthusiasm. 
Their old earthly gravity has given way to jollity, their serious 
and weighty thought to a superficiality that is unrelieved by 
wit or wisdom. Nine-tenths of all the communications which 
We have met, have revealed the lowest intellectual vigor, the 
mallest dignity and the poorest taste. They suggest little of 
the intelligence, the dignity, the seriousness, the moral and so- 
cial elevation, the yearning for spiritual light and power, which 
we are wont to suppose attaches to the life and speech of eter- 
nity. Instead of progress they seem to imply retrogression. 
The movement of minds would seem to be downward rather 
than upward. 

And then the dogmas and the philosophy usually taught in 
the name of spiritualism (so far as it is possible to draw dog- 
mas and philosophy from such a chaos) are nearly all earth- 
bom and old. They have sprung up along the track of life — 
some of them more than once — ^flourished for a time, and then 
have died through neglect, or wilted because the soil could 
give them no more nutriment, or been torn up violently by 
hands that were impatient of their presence. The philosophy 
of spiritualism is an uncouth mosaic, made up chiefly of frag- 
ments of the dross thrown out from an hundred crucibles 
where old systems were put through the ordeal of human^ 
thought and criticism. So far as the philosophy has reference 
to the material universei a large part of it is found false and 
absurd. The truth it contains is generally familiar ; its false 
principles in some form were exploded long ago. 

A single word may be said, in this connection, respecting the 
style of speech prevailing in the spiritualistic literature. There 
is a great deal of sameness — ^not to say wearisome monotony — 
in it- It often suggests rhetoric on stilts, and oratory soaring 
in a well inflated balloon with too little ballast and an unskilful 
manager. It makes little difference who is the purported 
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speaker; — Butler or Chalmers, Young or Quarles, Cicero or 
Napoleon, Franklin or Swedenborg, Locke or Shakspeare ;— 
there is no perceptible difference in the style of thought or 
speech. The same oracular pomposity of tone, the same suc- 
cession of polysyllables and sonorous sentences, the same diar- 
rhoea of words and costiveness of thought, appears everywhere. 
" Poor Richard" has evidently not only forgotten his old max- 
ims, but has forgotten how to frame them, if he has not actnalij 
come to hate them. If << one star differeth from another star in 
glory" in that realm, it is almost impossible for us to take note 
of the differences, for each appears in turn streaming like the 
train of a comet, or coruscating like the Aurora Borealis, 

Lest our readers may not have seen specimens of this litera- 
ture, and so think our prejudices lead us to exaggerate, we in- 
sert a brief paragraph or two, taken at random from tiie first 
work coming from this quarter on which we happen to lay onr 
hand. It came to us through a spiritualist friend, who doubt- 
less sent it for our and the public edification. It is entitled, 
" The Providences of God in History. A Lecture, delivered 
through and by S. Judd Pardee, at the Melodeon, Boston, 
Sunday morning, July 25, 1858. Revised." Spiritualists be- 
ing judges, it is rather a superior production of its class. And 
so far as we can judge, the peculiar characteristics of which we 
have spoken, are not more prominent in it than in their litera- 
ture generally. And the extracts we make are only fair sam- 
ples of the whole production from which they are taken. 
Thus discourses the teacher referred to. We copy exact!/; 
italics and all : 

** Love is legislative and a mfferer ; Wisdom is Judicial, a conffXioi' 
tOTf and an officer of peace ; but Truth is a nUer not to be disputed, the 
right-hand sword of God, the executive arm of Divinity. Unto whom- 
soever, then, man or woman, it shall come from on high to extemaliie 
that trinity, (Truth and Love and Wisdom,) will be bestowed the 
organizing power, the consummating and perfecting of this divine work. 

As in the past were twelve apostles, so in the dawDii^ 

age twelve teachers of the Harmonial Philosophy, teaching from tbe 
stand-point of its Celestial Wisdom — unfolding, shall arise and point to 
the peoples the opening day. They are living now. They shall be 
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unong the first divinely individualized. Rationalities individualize, 
^piritoalities subjectivize ; a divine individualism comes forth from 
their onion — and such so worked upon by the processes of spiritualiza- 
:ion, as if bj the manipulating fingers of God, and unfolded, become 
CelestialisU. In them Science and Religion — the front and top and 
^ack brain are harmoniallj blended." 

'^ Does not, too, a divine nomination^ conferring internal or spiritual 
ippellatioQ and a sphere of use shows even already ? Men and women 
liave been psychometized by angel-introvisors, and so guaged and 
(neasured. Signs and seals, so to speak, are upon their brows, — upon 
the brows of young men and old, maidens and the married, and upon 
them rocked by mothers in the cradle ! All this I think the signs of 
the times indicate, and a vast deal more. Besides, as it is the age of 
Love and Wisdom conjugally conjoined, enducing Truth or Use, so 
shall at last woman come to her rights, so long lost through denial, and 
help, giving indispensable help to save and perfect and beautify the 
race. For who are the ablest, most eloquent, most influential band of 
Evangelists and Promulgators in our midst ? I tell you just measure 
mutt be yielded and given for this long-prevailing defalcation, and ab- 
lolote admission of the right to herself. The Conjugal spheres o'er- 
broody and send invisible showers of purification and the gospel of Na- 
tare* so divine^ to all the marriages." 

We suspect that will do for once. We trust nobody will 
think of asking ns what it all means, for we confess we are not 
more than half enough " developed" to appreciate or under- 
stand it. It is certainly obscure enough to be profound, and 
bombastic and sonorous enough to be wise ; but obscurity may 
be occasioned by muddiness, and the noisiest echoes sometimes 
come of emptiness. And we are asked to take such teaching 
is the highest and best of all the teaching that comes to us, — 
to accept it as the divinest utterance of the spheres abov^us, 
intent on perfecting our hearts and lives I 

4. We find another diflBculty in the way of becoming a spir- 
itoalist ; and it is found in the fact that what is now known as 
spiritualism is closely allied to, if it be not identified with, Uni- 
rersalism. We cannot now stop to deal with the theories of 
His latter system. It is sufficient to state at present that it 
ippears to us wanting in a philosophical basis, and is testified 
igainst by the plain letter of Scripture. But the correspond- 

25* 
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enco between the two systems is obyioos. Most confinnd 
spiritaalists avow Univcrsalist opinions, either franklj or cor- 
ertly, whatever may have been their previous opinions. The 
doctrine of spheres or circles, rising one above the other in the 
next life, and the constant and progressive march of the deput- 
ed from the lower to the higher, until all are glorified, involves 
the very idea of necessary salvation. Moreover, Universalists 
claim, through tlieir pnlpits and their presses, that the whole 
mass of spiritualists are their theological allies, and point to 
them as an illustration of the prevalence of their doctrines; 
and wo do not remember to have seen or heard the claim dis- 
puted, or the allegation objected against 

5. Still another difficulty is the estimate which it puts npoQ 
sin and its correlated topics, and the exposition it seeks to give 
of the nature and ministry of sin. In this new theology, sin is 
simply weakness, non-development, mistake, — not responsible 
wrong-doing which incurs gnilt and deserves punishment Hi- 
man life is generally sot forth as regulated by a sort of &talilf, 
and the movement of it is spoken of as though it were a sort 
of material machine. Ood is largely stripped of his personality, 
and stands for the laws of creation, the principle of order aad 
progress, or as the aggregate intelligence and power of human- 
ity, after tlie manner set forth by the continental pantheists. 
Duty is yielding to purified and spiritualized desire ; rigid, 
practical, stern self-denial, which implies real waywardness of 
heart, and sets about its subdual, is often branded as weakness 
and superstition — implying the bondage of the flesh as opposed 
to the freedom of the spirit. We cannot accept this theorf, 
because it evidently does not present God's view, as he unfolds 
it in his word, illustrates it in providence, and applies it in 
life. 

There is a fair application of this lax and liberal theory hj 
spiritualists, 07i one side, and at the same time a striking disre- 
gard of it, on the other. If « the spirits," who were wise aid 
truthful when here on eai*th, seem to talk nonsense ; make ftp- 
pointments and fiiil to keep them ; promise a message at a giT- 
6n time, and when it arrives, remain doggedly silent ; if they 
falsify in such a transparent way, and without appiuront motive, 
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tiiat even unprincipled deceivers in this world would be shock- 
ed at the thonght of copying them ; if they show themselves ig- 
norant of the simplest matters about which the]|are questioned ; 
if they make the most strange and unreasonable demands upon 
the circle that caprice could suggest ; — still they are very apt 
to be laughed at instead of beii^ lectured, and an hundred 
apologies are made for their course — apologies as weak as 
their course is wicked. K a medium be found practicing a 
cheat, time after time, and so abusing human confidence in the 
most sacred sphere, and committing sacrilege upon the very 
holiest affections, the discipline administered is apt to be of the 
very mildest sort. We are likely to be told that it will not do 
to try the actions of the spirits by our earthly standards, nor 
judge the mediums as such by those rules which may apply 
when the foreign impulse has ceased to operate. Acting under 
ihis high inspiration, we are assured that men are amenable to 
new laws, and that it is gross injustice to try them before the 
old tribunals, and let uninspired men have a place in the jury 
boxes. The charity does " cover a multitude of sins," without 
doubt, though it may be doubted whether it is done exactly in 
the Boriptural way. 

But this spirit of toleration, which is not a little praised, pro- 
fessed and boasted every — ^this pleading for free inquiry, and 
this protest against dogmatism and authority, — all this is in 
great danger of being forgotten whenever unbelievers in the 
aew scheme are the subjects of criticism. They who doubt, 
difibelievei deny, oppose, argue against or expose what seem to 
them the errors, follies, and evil tendencies of spiritualism, are 
BOt likely to be dealt with in any such merciful way. The story 
of the unruly ox finds a new application. Complaint, indigna- 
tion and ridicule may all be called into service ; and such epi- 
thets as '< ignorant," "prejudiced," "bigoted," "conservative," 
" oowardly," are very apt to be mustered into battle array. 
They send a stern judge, like Jeffrey, to the assizes in the realm 
of doubt ; while the bench is filled by as lenient souls afis fig- 
ure in the New York courts, all over the empire of faith. 

9. And this leads to the remark that the treatment which 
the 3ible gets in spiritualist circles and. spiritualist literaturoi 
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piv5octs anoiher difficulty in the way of our endorsemeat. We 
cannot 5:op to anjruo the authorit7 of the Bible here, for oar 
present purpose is answered, and our position indicated by ai* 
<iini:Rzit. The estimate put upon the Bible is not alwajs pre- 
oi>c!v the same amouir the adherents of the new faith. Theie 
is n ': tvrtec: a^rroement in fixing its sphere and determioing 
its :\u:o:i'>ns. Some reirard it as made up of the teaching of 
*' tho si^rics." in a^^s when they had progressed less, and the 
uieviiuius wore loss developed, and the world less capable of 
eomprvhendinj: celestial speech than now; and hencei of course, 
somewhat i:i:erior to the more modern reyclations ; and so to 
Ik> accepted or rvieeted, as its statements shall commend them- 
selves to our Jud&rmeut or contravene it, — as they shall contf- 
pond to or contradict the more recent and loftier and cloanr 
revelations. Others openly reject the Bible, as claiming an «i- 
thority which only falsehood would assert and tyranny iiuift 
on : — an autliority to admit which is folly, and to yield to wkich 
is vassalage. They count the Bible in among the chief foes of 
progress, — which with them is synonymous with spiritokliflV. 
Its statements settle nothing. Or it is so interpreted as torob 
it of all its highest meaning, so that it ceases to be the eijio- 
nent ot* divine truth, or the adequate guide of human feet. Whyj 
it is asked, should we go back to a series of messages fron 
two thousand to four thousand years old, for needed and fii* 
ered instruction, when a fresh one may be got at any momeot 
of at least equal authority, and a great deal more agree- 
able to the seeker than anything in Paul's epistles or Chrijii 
sermon ? 

7. The tendencies and effects of a devotion to spiritualism, 
as thoy appear in many of those who give themselves to i^ 
study, and become identified with its operations, present an- 
other ditlieulty in the way of becoming a practical convert to 
its di^ctrines or its methods. We would not charge upon spir- 
itualism, as a system, all the follies and faults developed aod 
committed by its devotees and exponents. Foolish menwiUbe 
foolish in any sphere, and vicious characters carry their Tice9 , 
wit!) them wherever they go. No cause should be held respoa- , 
sible for all the sorry developments of life that are made ia ^^ 
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itme or tinder its banner. And we would not do injustice to 
Bie new faith by charging any results to its account which it 
has no legitimate agency in producing. We put down only 
wbat seem to us the natural tendencies and the actual conse- 
({aences of the system, as we have studied it and observed its 
irorking. It may be well enough to preface this work by con« 
ridering the advantages which are alleged to grow out of spir- 
itualism, considered as a practical agency in society. 

It is claimed that skeptics, long doubting or disbelieving 
nan's immortality, have been convinced of the being of a per- 
ianal God, and the fact of a future life by means of the phe- 
ttomena of the circles, or the manifestations made to themselveSi 
liter all the ordinary arguments had been exhausted upon them 
bt rain ; and so it is claimed that spiritualism brings a new 
b^itism of moral power, far higher than the old and ordinary 
q^liances of religion possess. 

Onr reply is this. K a man has really looked the old argu- 
ments for inunortality in the fe/ie ; if he can say^ — <' I have stud- 
ied nature, made myself familiar with history, inspected the 
Mchanism of the world, surveyed the plans and observed the 
norements of Providence, marked the nice and wonderful ad- 
justments ii^ the creation ; I have sought unto the Bible, weigh- 
ed carefully the evidences which support its authenticity, and 
proclaim its inspiration, heard its prophecies, and looked upon 
Kb miracles, practiced its high precepts, and hung over its great 
promises, followed its varied career and sought to measure and 
Biplain its masterly influence, watched the transformations in 
character and life which it produces, and yet have found noth* 
big in all this to satisfy my intellect or relieve my hearty — 
nothing to prove that there is a God sitting calmly above us and 
working all things, — nothing which assures me there is any ex- 
istence for man beyond the gloomy grave into which he is 
itmnbling ; — ^but I have visited a circle, heard strange raps, and 
ither noises, seen chairs leap and tables dance, heard stupid 
tongues discourse sonorously and glibly and strangely, listened 
o the rhapsodies of an entranced medium, who talked without 
mowing it, and prayed to her own surprise, — and then my long 
Kmtinued and obstinate doubts gave way at once and forever, 
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itith displaced my skepticisnu and I beliexed and ii^t M <* 
?ery air was full of spirits ready to resimie the old inUf«** 
)r begin a new one;" — wf say if a man can griTclf ^^ * 
3mnly tell us all this, we are compelled to question to ^ 
jr pity his mental weakness. We should as soon ^ • 
quoting the confession of the Catholic zealot, irho ^ *•• 
cured of palsy, and converted to Christianitr bv looldng ^ * 
Holy Coat of Treves, in support of the religion of *® JT 
Testament, as of summoning forward such a witness to cenjf 
to the redeeming work of a spiritualist circle. There ^^ * 
more than one screw loose in the mental mechanism of ^^ 
man as that. He must be an interesting subject for the ^^ 
ulations of a phrenologist The next weaker and fA^^z^ 
that should come along would probably take him captive. ^ 
influence of no conversion wonld probably strike very de«P 
him. And the practical value of a conversion to snob * ^ 
of Ood and the future life as the theology of spiritualism 1r 
sonts, is very questionable. Judging from what we have tf^ 
this class of converts come up through a somewhat shallovt^ 
pentanoo to a somewhat incomplete regeneration. HmuBl 
does not usually destroy their phariseeism, — the prayer of t9 
publican is not often on their lips, nor does Paul's glorying 
the cross become the most prominent feature in their lives. 
It is alleged again that the teachings of spiritualism soli 
the hearts of the believers, and especially the hearts of berev 
believers. It assures them of the existence, progress andc 
tain happiness of their friends, and grants them the privilegi 
continued and almost constant intercourse with them while 
cupying diflercnt realms of being. 

We reply thus : If others can joy over the account of 8 
a future life as spiritualism unfolds, and find satisfaction 
such messages as are usually received, holding them to emb 
tlio real thought and spirit of departed friends, their taste 
fors widely from ours. If we supposed our cherished o 
wore really going into such a sphere, and to be occupied f 
such matters, to develop themselves in such forms, to re 
such platitudes, and call them wisdom, and scream out 8 
bombast, and call it the most inspired prophecy, we she 
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y^ their departure and sorrow over their lot. And we 

~ iaZT^^^^ forward to our own dissolution as the turning-point 

3*^ the mind's whole movement was likely to be only in the 

Jwjcuoii of idiocy. We should feel as though the old patri- 

""^ <508tom of making a great lamentation for forty days at 

. m^ opening of the sepulchre, was hardly an excess, and be in- 

3* ^ ^^^ desperation of desire, to go in for the physiologi- 

^^terprises that propose to bring back the longevity of the 

^^^^^'ivians. We should associate the memory of Methuselah 

:■ ^ all the beatitudes, and bewail the fate of Elijah as carried 

* ^ * sadder state before his time. 

; J^l^^orthe stimulus or the soothing of spiritualistic inflaenco, 

^^^^^ ■^d that glorious visions are granted to us, fears are al- 

"'^f patience and hope are nurtured, anticipation is as full of 

y ^ 11 as our brightest dreams can make it, and the heart is 

_7j2^^ with almost an ecstatic happiness. Perhaps so. But 

^^•^ are other methods — cheaper ^nd more simple— of pro- 

]?^ SQch experiences. Eat opium, take a decoction of man- 

^ ^wc^ inhale ezhilerating gas, and all these effects are likely to 

; ^iR'^* Brain fever often brings as brilliant fancies, and in- 

^Ifefli as high an activity of mind. But is the stimulant or the 

'^toootic healthy ? Are the visions symbolic of realities ? Is the 

^uetade that comes the repose of the soul after the hard work 

^ duty, or the calm pillowing of its head on the promise of 

JOod ? Are the hopes such as mature into fruit ? Is it a real 

-Wk with heaven which the soul carries on, or are they simply 

^Ihe echoes of its own presumptuous speech which break on its 

.«ar 7 There is a joy bom of madness ; and the most fearful 

convulsions often follow a calm so deep that all voices seemed 

joining in the lullaby. 

The iiyurious tendencies of spiritualism, in and upon the mind 
0f him who becomes thoroughly identified with and devoted to 
it, seem to us legitimate on philosophical grounds, and appar- 
ent in the obvious facts which have appeared. For the sake of 
wmprehensivcness and classification, we specify the two fol- 
lowing' — First, it operates against the individuality and inde- 
pendence, and discernment of the intellect ; and, secondly, it 

the healthy activi^ of the moral and religious 
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powers. We mast content onnelra with a few words on cadi 
point. 

To be an effective mediom. or a member of an effective d^ 
cle. it 13 almost invariaUv required that the person shall pit 
himself, as far as possible, in an acquiescent, passive, receptire 
mental attitude. He must vield himself withont opposition to j 
the influences which are present, or may come. He most larg^ 
Ij sink his own personal will, and assume a cooperative mood. 
He mu:<t not be specially inquisitive or critical ; he must la- 
prcss his doubts, and must not be forward to challenge, even if i 
bo is somewhat dissatisfied. He must woo the influence, and i 
offer himself an instrument to its hands, without stopping to I 
demand its credentials or insisting upon scanning its record, or s 
subjecting its character to analysis. In this mood the infloenoe ^ 
finds and acts on him. Its nature, as all parties admit, is of tka /' 
nature of mental magnetism — ^precisely like that which a nea- 
mcrist employs to acquire and keep control over the subject 
And as the mesmeric subject becomes increasingly susceptibia 
to this inflnenco thus wielded, so that, by-and-by, almost aay 
person can control him^ — so the members of the circle becoaa 
the more complete instruments of the subtle but powerfid 
forces which act upon them there. The result, too, if tha 
same. The yielded will parts gradually with its power to ra- 
sist; the susceptibility increases, the maintenance of acompleta 
individuality becomos a still more difficult thing, and the ndiid 
is half a vassal before it feels the fretting of its silken fettaia 
This is the rational view, and facts prove its correctness. Taa- 
timonics aro on every liand, and they are ample. Let a sin|^a 
exainplo suffice. 

Dr. Ilandolph, — a lineal descendant of him of Roanoke— one ^ 
of tho most prominent, efficient and influential of all the medi- 
ums, in a discourse delivered a few months since in New Toik, 
in which he took occasion to renounce his £Eiith in spiritoalisDf 
stated some most interesting and important facts, bearing on 
this subject, drawn from his own personal experience. He _ 
says ho has been in what is called the trance-state some fifteen ^^ 
hundred times, and that, after having been in that oonditioB p 
frequently, he became able to induce it by an effort of a ftv \^ 
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inliitites at Us pleasure. For a considerable period be regard - 
ed bimself as really acted on by departed spirits, and supposed 
they were really communicating to him and througb him. Sub- 
tequently be became satisfied that there was no spirit-agency 
concerned in the case, and at length avowed his carefully form- 
ed conclosions with the grounds of them, and openly renounced 
fbe tbeory. The power of trance-speaking, Ac, remains with 
Ura as fnlly as ever. But the specific fact, developed in his 
statement, to which we wish to call attention, is the following. 
-While fully believing that he was the medium of spirit-agency, 
he was so fully conscious of the loss of independence and the 
power of personal will, as a result of acting in the capacity of 
nedium, that, as he says, he even felt ashamed of and loathed 
ttmself for his voluntary vassalage. Accustomed to careful in- 
tro^spection, he could and did readily discover the effect of this 
imhappy influence in the direction already indicatcfd. Some- 
limes, as he states, he would not once be fully emancipated 
''f!f<Hii this strange and weakening spell in the course of three 
'^Haccessive months. After avoiding the circles for a time, his 
'liiliid would regain its natural vigor, and he would then almost 
liesolve never to put himself under the influence again ; but the 
solicitation of friends would induce him to yield for once, and 
the effect was like that of one glass of strong drink on the 
^blf-reformed inebriate. He had lost his self-reliance, his pur- 
''pose and his strength all at once ; and while despising his vas- 
-JHlIi^, he was yet consenting to the forging of fresh chains. 
'This testimony, from such a source, is significant, but it by no 
Beans stands alone. K the subject is not always conscious of 
his mental loss, it is apparent to other observers. 

Now it hardly needs to be said that such a loss of indepen- 
deiit and vigorous purpose is a most serious thing. All high 
manhood and all real Christian character spring from this vig- 
orous action of an independent will. The loss of that makes a 
man the sport of caprice, the plaything of circumstances, a 
irtraw in the currents of the strong life around him, a weather- 
TUie marking the direction of the strongest winds. There is 
no higih manhood, no lofty living, and no heroic work, where 
this granite formation does not underlie a human life. What* 
26 
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ever impairs its stability is a calamity ; for nothing can be gir- 
en us in exchange for this quality without learing ns poorer. 
And this is the first evil tendency developed by spiritualistic 
influences, acting freely in every circle. 

The second tendency referred to has more special reference 
to the moral and religious character. We speak plainly, ex- 
pressing our own convictions without reserve, when we say that 
spiritualism tends to interfere most seriously with the growth 
and activity of what are usually regarded as elements of a gen- 
uine Christian life. The confidence in the authority of the Bi- 
ble is greatly weakened ; the interest in Christian worship hi 
the usual methods grows less ; the labors of the Sabbath school 
come to be lightly esteemed ; the prayer meeting and prayer 
itself lose their interest ; church life and obligations are deem- 
ed of minor consequence ; the ministry of the gospel becomes 
more a subject of complaint than of sympathy ; and the troths 
which two thousand years have held as vital, are questioned or 
quarrelled with, as failing altogether to meet the wants of this 
advanced generation. The influence of religions truth grolfs 
less and less, and the amount of earnest Christian work doiif 
becomes continually smaller. It is a rare thing that an active, 
warm-hearted Christian runs into spiritualism, for him the soul 
has a more precious resting-place, and feasts on heavenly man- 
na. It is still rarer that such a Christian abides within srA 
oircles, and remains wedded to such modes of thought and liTe, 
even if circumstances draw him in for a time ; and it is the 
rarest thing of all to find a Christian who does remain there, 
preserving the earnestness and fidelity which he took with hun. 

We know perfectly well what is alleged in reply. We arc 
told that the religious life docs of necessity undergo a change 
in such cases, but it is the change from weakness to strength, 
from childhood to maturity, from the monotony and incomplete- 
ness of the old and common experience to the new and pro- 
gressive and better state. It may seem so to the mesmerized 
imd enthusiastic subject himself, but to us it is like exchanging 
the sun for gas-light — like bartering healthy vigor for the 
treacherous strength of spasms — ^like giving up the well-spread 
hoard of the father's house for the husks which waywardness 
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gathers np in the distant field, fit to be eaten only when season- 
ed with repentance. 

On those who lack Christian principle and character the ten- 
dency is specially unfortunate. With them spiritualism is us- 
ually a substituted religion, with which they pacify their uneasy 
consciences, ward ofi* the pleas of faithfulness, and neutralize 
the pathos of Christian love. They claim to have a better and 
higher religion than is offered them in the name of Christ, and 
so reject the gospel with a comparative inward quiet, induced 
by the self-complacency which the new scheme has begotten in 
their hearts. Nay, they not unfrequently count the Christian 
teachers who plead with them the Pharisees of this century, 
and themselves as the -Messiah's new apostles set to expose 
their false pretensions and rebuke them into shame. In their 
eyes chnrches are usurpers, while they themselves are the saints 
who are the rightful heirs to the spiritual kingdom. They pa- 
rade their spiritualism and call it piety, and insist that their ir- 
reverence and irreligion are needed and proper protests against 
the wrongs of a surrounding Christianity. Few publicans are 
heard of going up to spiritualist temples with breast-smitings 
and prayer for mercy ; few gathered companies interrupt the 
discourse of a trance-speaker, demanding to know what they 
shall do to be saved ; few Magdalens kneel weeping out their 
.penitence at the Saviour's feet; few souls are smitten down by 
the luminous visions of the other world, and rise up resolving 
to know nothing more among men than Jesus Christ and him 
crucified. No ! Instead of multiplying such facts as these, 
spiritualism is learning its worldly votaries how to sneer at 
them. They boast of having found a highway to heaven along 
which the Slough of Despond, the Hill of Difficulty, the Valley 
of Humiliation, the fight with ApoUyon, and the perils of Van- 
ity Fair, are heard of only as ancient legends, recalled chiefly 
to amuse the modern traveller, and beguile him of his weari- 
ness. These are its obvious tendencies ; and however they 
may be tolerated or welcomed by others, they promise only a 
3ad ministry to us, and forbid our acceptance of the system 
from which they legitimately spring. 

8. And this leads us to say, finally, that the fact that spirit- 
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ualism attracts to itself so naturally, so generally and so 
strongly, the men and women who have been well known as 
skeptics, pantheists, comeonters, infidels, backslidden profeis- 
ors of religion, and perverts from such a profession, suggests 
a strong reason for distrusting and rejecting it. The fact al- 
leged here is an obvious one, and admitted by spiritualists 
themselves. By some of them it is stated and proclaimed with 
exultation ; by others it is sought to be explained, or apologized 
for. By the fruits we are to know the moral character of anj 
system ; and we may judge of the nature of the fruits by ob- 
serving who they are that go to pluck and eat them. If these 
classes of men referred to were converted before they were 
drawn to spiritualism, or even converted and purified afiet they j 
were drawn there, the case would stand somewhat differentlj. > 
But few claim such results, and facts do not show them. The 
characters remain as they were^ — saving perhaps that, in not a -, 
few instances, the bitterness against Christianity seems to | 
deepen, the self-complacency to increase, and the quarrel with t 
good men and good institutions to become more open. Sone • 
of them are frank enough to avow that they freely use spirit- ;^ 
- ualism as a newly offered weapon with which to fight religion .^ 
and the churches and the Bible, and that their estimate of its \ 
value is determined by the amount of this sort of service which . 
they can make it perform. The fact that such men are so gen- 
erally drawn into sympathy with spiritualism, and become its 
prophets, oracles and leaders, shows that there is something in 
it far removed from the spirit of true religion ; for in propo^ 
tion as the one is hated the other is likely to be sought unto. 
The hastening of these bitter-spirited classes to the new &ith 
suggests that there is gall in its heart; as the crowding of 
shameless women to the theatre foretells the character of the 
play — as the darkening of heaven with vultures' wings pro- 
claims that putrid flesh is somewhere not far distant. « 

We have intended to write plainly, to state things fairly, to 
reason logically, to do no injustice to any parties, and maintain, 
so far as the subject would allow it, a serious spirit It is not 
always easy to be very grave ; but we hope we shall not be ao- 
cased of undue levity. We are sure we have not substituted 
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impressions for facts, nor ridicule for argument. Only one 
branch of the subject has been dealt with, but it is that branch 
which is most practical and most important. The article is 
long, bnt we have not seen the way in which it could properly 
be made shorter. If we were asked to state in a few words 
our deliberate estimate of spiritualism, considered as a philos- 
ophy and a theology, we should answer thus : — 

There are undoubtedly remarkable and varied phenomena 
developed in the circles and elsewhere, deserving the attention 
of intelligent and scientific men, who have the leisure and the 
ability to prosecute their investigations to definite and final 
results ; but they are phenomena almost certain to be misinter- 
preted and misapplied by the would-be philosophers, the aspi- 
rants for notoriety, the seekers after novelty, and the boasters 
of independence, who are so largely occupied in this work. We 
have visited the circles in former times, witnessed and studied 
the phenomena, observed the workings and the effects of the 
aew scheme, until satisfied that it was likely to prove barren of 
good results and fruitful in bad ones, and satisfied also of oar 
imfitness to prosecute investigations of a scientific sort, with 
any real success ; and then we turned away to other pursuits 
that encouraged us with better promises and higher rewards. 

As a source of instruction, we do not know of one new and 
important truth that it has developed, while it has revived many 
old errors which bygone centuries had deliberately discarded, 
because they were ashamed to hold them any longer. Half its 
assumed facts were never proved and are never likely to be, 
and half its theories are foolish dreams. 

As a system of religious truth, it is utterly lacking in consis- 
tency, authority or certainty ; and to the recipient is generally 
▼orse than worthless ; — as a source of truth, it only cheats 
those who apply to it, giving them chaff for bread, and egotism 
far knowledge. 

As a school for social and moral culture — while more or less 
▼ho go into its circles freely may seem to preserve their excel- 
lencies of character — ^the general tendency is pernicious, and the 
general results lamentable. 

And they who chase after its marvels wlih An eager and gap- 
26* 
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ing and impoIsLve coriositT. to the neglect of the sober and se- 
rioos work of life : thej who parade its pompons but trashy 
words and seacences as if thej had as miieh sense as sonnd; 
and thej who labor to diSbse it as though it were some new and 
greater Mes^siah. and they themselves were chosen apostles to 
spread ici li^t and hasten its triomph, — all these, it seems to 
05. ar^ most uofortonate victims of a modern mania, natmull; 
si«:^5tia^che inqoinr whether there is not a soft spot some- 
where in the brain, or a fool spot somewhere in the heart 
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Aser. rr.— CHRET CRUCIFIED. -j 

The advent of Christ into this world was nnqnestionablj the 
jrreatest event in its history. Compared with this, the discor- 
err of continents, the founding of empires, the greatest achieve* :. 
ments in art. science, and war. dwindle into insignificance. Be* \. 
fon(^ the power of the cross, kingdoms melt away like wax, idot | 
atry aiul superstition vanish before its presence', while the most ^ 
de^nradod and barl^rous of nations spring forward withabonnd \ 
at its touch to take the lead among the powers of earth in aB ! 
that is ennobling to man or honorable to (rod. 

When we rv^member that scarcely four centuries have passed : 
away since .Vmorica was inhabited by savage beasts and tiieir ; 
scarcely less savage devourers; that scarcely two thousand 
years have gone by since France was divided among barbarous 
tribes, F.ngland so deeply degraded as to be unfit for Soman 
slaves* Germany so low in the scale of humanity as to be oon- 
sidered not worth the conquering, and Russia an unexplored re- 
gion : when now we see these nations at the head of civilisa- 
tion, we ask ourselves with pride. What has caused this great 
change ? We look for an answer to the civilization of the 
times referred to, and, instead of finding the elements of ag* 
gression, we perceive only weakness and decay ; — ^the very bar- 
t>arian8 on the other hand possess the inherent ability to sweep 
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Lway from the world all the civilization that it possesses. 
Whence, then, do we look for this wonder working power ? 

There is a despised people living along the eastern coast of 
Qte Mediterranean sea. In the midst of this people there has 
ftrisen, from her most obscure village, an humble man, of poor 
pftrentage, and indigent circumstances, who, for his novel views 
Df human relationship, and boldness in sustaining them, is con- 
demned to meet a felon^s doom ; and behold amid a multitude 
of men and women, we see him nailed fast to the implement of 
torture. Gaze there on the man 1 He it is that hath wrought 
the wonders to which we have referred, and he it is who is still 
performing works which, when accomplished, will cause even 
these, in comparison with others yet to be, to seem as though 
they had not been done. 

But it is not the triumphs of the cross that now claim our 
attention, but the cross itself, Christ Crucified. 

The great apostle to the gentiles determined to know noth- 
ing save Christ and him crucified ; he would preach nothing but 
Balvation through Christ ; he would glory in nothing but the 
cross of Christ his Lord. Nor was his field of labor as limited 
as many would have us suppose. This event seems to have en- 
tered into the counsels of the All-Knowing from the beginning. 
Christ was the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. 
Be was the burden of all prophesy, the seed of the woman that 
fihould bruise the serpent's head, the Lawgiver that was to arise 
from the house of Judah, the Prophet that the Lord our God 
was to raise up from amidst the children of Israel, the one con- 
teming whom all the prophets spake from Moses until John. 
He was the great Antitype of all sacrifices, whether Jewish or 
P^n ; the key that unlocks all the mysteries of this world's 
Ustory, the great corner stone of all revelation, upon which all 
the attributes, perfections, and glories of the Father are build- 
ed together ; constituting the dwelling of his people in all gen- 
erations. 

With Christ in our hearts let us read history, both sacred 
and profane. Under the very gates of Paradise Abel brings a 
lamb for a burnt offering. Cain is envious, and Abel is also of- 
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fered up. Here both he that offered the lamb and the saci 
set forth Him, who, through the eternal Spirit, offered ^ 
self to God. Abraham, warned of God, makes every p^^j 
lion for sacrificing his dearly beloved son. So, likewise, 
80 loved the vrorld that he gave his only begotten son that 
soever believeth in him might not perish but have everU 
life. Samson was a man of great courage and might to d( 
his people. A Nazarite who foiled his enemies while 1 
and delivered Israel in his death. In this behold the po^ 
the Crucified One, who, though he died, is omnipotent to 
David is persecuted by his own people until there is bat i 
between him and death ; and yet from this he raises hims 
the will of God to sit upon his throne, as also Christ hath 
triumphant over his foes to reign upon his throne. So 
builds a temple for a dwelling place for God, to be overt 
and rebuilt, as also Jesus of Nazareth was the temple 
living, destroyed and raised up again the third day. Th 
bedient Jonah lodges in the whale's belly until the thi] 
when he rises in the power of God to move a nation to 
tance. Likewise the Son of man enters the gates of de 
give life to the sleeping millions of earth. 

Nor are our illustrations of this subject confined to i 
uals. Nations also have shared in this work. Egypt, ^ 
by the mysterious Nile, soon rose to greatness and 
Here Christ appeared in the person of Joseph to feed tt 
sands with bread, and deliver the people from death ,* ai 
was he persecuted in the persons of his children, whci 
oppressors, after withholding straw from them, requii 
equal number of bricks ; when his children were murde 
fore his eyes, or sold into slavery. 

But there was also a resurrection from slavery, from 1 
demess, from death. But woe unto Egypt I Her earthl 
is done, — she can never be great again among the natior 
Nile may bathe her feet, but they are the feet of slave 
pyramids may lift their lofty heads and lean them agai 
sky, but they only tell the tale of the shameful deeds bj 
she fell. Christ crucified I Nineveh; Babylon and Chal 
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Lred together to do the same deed of shame, and behold 
I done when Jerusalem lay in ruins, her walls broken 
* ber temple desecrated, her children either slain or car- 
tway captives and sold into slavery. The deed was at its 
mmation when the golden vessels from the house of the 
Were desecrated at a drunken revel. When To 1 the fin- 
>f God writes, " It is finished" How soon after this there 
uiid no more place for Babylon I How soon do owls seek 
iging in her towers, and jackals in her palaces. 
At it remained for Rome to do to Christ in person what oth- 
lad only done to his representatives. Why did the heathen 
? Why the people imagine a vain thing ? Why so many 
great nations broken to pieces over this rock ? Alas 1 
Qgh thou bray a fool in a mortar, with a pestle among the 
t, yet will not his foolishness depart from him." And thus 
t happened unto the wise and mighty of earth. The deed 
le. Jerusalem first sinks with this millstone hanging about 
eck. Deep gathering clouds threaten Bome ; the storm 
I upon her ; struggling, floundering, she sinks beneath the 
I to rise no more. Once her name was a terror to the 
; now none so poor as to do her reverence, 
lid we turn to modem history and read a different story, 
ght well, as Noah's sons did, cast over our shoulders the 
e of oblivion, and walking backwards bury the shame of 
e ages from the face of men. But alas 1 it is not so. We 
eed the example of the past to warn us for the future, 
umed arose in the east like an avenging angel to crush 
om the earth her hideous idolatry; but not content with 
ssion he raises his sword against God's elect, and from 
) his power begins to wane, until now nought sustains the 
i of the false prophet but the prayers of those whom he 
ssayed to destroy. 

at shall we say of Spain, that blessed the world with her 
eries, and stood so like a strong bulwark when the foes 
d and Christianity threatened Europe ? Search in hcfr 
ons, read the deeds of her inquisition, and say if she did 
ith one hand crucify her Lord, while with the other she 
; his foes ? For this, one province after another has fall- 
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en from her grasp, until now she sits as a lone widow, ^bMf 
ing the loss of her children. France has paid the debt of W 
cruelty to Christ, by revolntion after revolution. Engtod,!* 
trust, has in a measure repented, and shown mercy to thepooi 
Russia is lending a helping hand to the downtrodden. w 
shall America also repent and escape the fearful visiU^^^" 
the Lord I For justice has not yet left the habitations of w 
Almighty, nor judgment the dwelling place of the Most Sl?^: 

The notion of sacrifice entered into the religions of ^ ^ 
nations of antiquity; and it is still the comer stone on^ 
all religions must rest to satisfy the demands of the consd^ 
of mankind. Wide as the notion of God has spread, there kV 
also spread the notion of an atoning sacrifice. It seems V 
have been appointed by God himself. How else could tlie ^ 
tom have been so early spread over so wide a space. The ^ 
mediate descendants of Adam ofier their slain victims. Herof 
itus speaks of a custom in ancient Egypt, practiced by peraoii 
exposed to calamities in consequence of sins. They Beledi) 
an appropriate animal, confessed their sins upon its head, i^ 
sacrificed it ; the beast was then considered unclean and vsi 
to be eaten. Balaam seems to have been &miliar with tt 
form of worship, together with all the heathen in and aron 
Palestine in the days of Moses and Joshua. And before the 
when Abraham visited this country, he found Melchisedec 
priest of the Most High God. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans w^re very zealous in tli 
sacrifices. Sometimes under great calamities they would ol 
human victims. The aborigines of Gaul, Britain, and Amei 
abounded in their sacrifices. The Druids are said to have 
fered numerous human beings ; and when the temple was d( 
catcd to tlie sun in Mexico, an incredible number of human 
ings are said to have been offered as a burnt offering. Ilevi 
ing as all this seems to enlightened minds, it ncverthel 
shows how deeply this notion is implanted in the human mil 
All these yictims, all these rivers of blood which have flo 
since the world began, are but types and shadows of the gn 
Victim slain on Calvary, and the precious blood there sh( 
Thus has the world ever testified to its own lost conditi( 
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ever been looking after some means of redemp- 

considering the cross of Christ, his trae character 
[ways be borne in mind. If we forget his manhood, 
3rm no conception of his suffering ; — at best we can 
ccive of his seeming to suffer. If, on the other hand, 
!t his divinity, we behold only a martyr ; and the death 
tcs, Stephen, or Paul has as much interest to us as that 
t, so far as our sins are concerned. It was Christ, in 
er character of God manifest in the flesh, that suffered. 
1 Jesus was a man in the true sense of the word, hav- 
passions, like temptations, like sorrows as other men, 
oly must he have suffered. 

, under its most alleviating circumstances, is a thing to 
ded. And it is under such circumstances that most 
template their exit from this world. We look forward 
'ent as something that may happen in old age, when the 
of the flesh has taken away the sweetness of life, with 
nds to stand around our dying bed, to soothe, to com- 
to administer to our wants. Not so was the death of 
t's Friend. Snatched from the field of his usefulness, 
ry midday of life, in the full possession of his mental 
ly powers, without one friend to comfort or soothe him, 
led to the cross as a felon, and doomed to hang all 
e object of universal scorn. We have so long con- 
d the cross as a thing to be gloried in, that we can 
conceive of its shame. Truth crushed to the earth will 
n ; but while it lay bleeding in the dust it felt all the 
!s of the hour. So with Christ, all the waves and bil- 
lorrow passed over that pure One's soul. 
; his executioners added sorrow to the event. One 
m chosen band had delivered him up for a paltry sum ; 
denied him with cursings ; the rest had forsaken him 
The Jews, Ood's chosen people, sat in judgment up- 
the acknowledged representatives of the Court of 
gave judgment against him. He had come to his own 
own had not only rejected him, but had conspired to- 
> render him infamous. The Romans, the representa- 
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tiTOS of civilization, the men of law and order, were his crai* 
fiers ; men who had spent their lives in executing criminals ki 
him to death and parted his garments among themselves. 

Once more. The event was foreknown. God in his ill* 
nite mercy has wisely concealed the futaro from us. Bit 
Christ knew from the beginning all the woes that fell uponldB 
at Calvary ; — for this very cause came he into the world that k 
might suffer to redeem it. How many Oethsemanes earth hal 
for him ! How many Calvaries did he find on the monntiiii^ 
brow and in the desert's waste ! Yet, nevertheless, whet 
the time was come for him to be delivered up, he stead&ft* 
ly set his face to go up to Jerusalem. He eagerly ini 
the path, warning his disciples, as he went, of what await- 
ed him at that feast of the passover. He eats the lambftr 
the last time with his disciples. Then taking the bread aid 
the wine, he talks of his mangled body and flowing life-blood 
with all the calmness and serenity with which a man speaks of 
a pleasing journey. While his very flesh is tearing from hti 
bones in agony, how nobly that mind bears up under the 
of a sin-crushed world. 

Shall we add yet another aggravation ? The mode of Uf 
death. The Cross ! Christ was crucified 1 1 Many are tho 
inventions of man as to the most cruel mode by which his eae- 
mics may be put to death. To remove them from earth seeni 
not enough ; they must be made to suffer ere they depart. 
And the most cruel of all must be reserved for man's bert 
friend ! Nails must be driven into hands which had ever beea 
extended to lift up the poor and needy, to feed the hungry, to 
heal the sick and raise the dead. Spikes must also hold fiut 
his feet to the rugged wood ; feet that had ever been swift to 
bring relief to the suffering. We see him even now, as, sad 
and grief-worn he toils up Calvary, so weak, by reason of his 
stripes and loss of blood, that he faints beneath the cross, and 
yet so strong as to be able to bear up under the imputed 
guilt of the whole world. We wonder not that the affections 
of the early disciples were so closely riveted to the cross. 
We wonder not that this held so large a place in all their writ- 
ii^gs ; we could only wish the same for Christians of this cor day. 
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Christ indeed was born for suffering, as to his humanity. 
Sat he was all powerful to save in his divine character. All 
the prophets viewed him in this light. Their united testimo- 
Wj is epitomized in Isaiah, 9:6, " For unto us a child is born, 
Ato us a son is given, and the government shall be upon his 
Bhoulders ; and his name shall be called WondeKuI, Counsel- 
lor, The Mighty God, The Everlasting Father, The Prince of 
Peace." Matthew tells us his name shall be called Immanuol, 
God with us ', John says the Word was made flesh ; and Paul 
lays, all the fulness of the Godhead dwelleth in him bodily. 
Bo wonderful a being is he, and so closely is he related to the 
F4ther, that whosoever would honor the Father must honor the 
Son also ; whosoever would have his prayers answered, must 
present them in his name ; and whosoever would enjoy ever- 
ksting life at God's right hand, must seek it in and through the 
•U-preyailing name of Jesus Christ. Here, then, is a 'being 
ireak and frail like a man, yet strong and mighty as God. As 
liian he sleeps on the tempest-tossed bosom of lake Gennesa- 
tet, unconscious of his peril, as God he rises, rebukes the winds 
and the waves, and the sea obeys his voice. As man he weeps 
it the grave of Lazarus ; as God he summons the spirit from 
the eternal world, and the decaying body is brought to life, 
is man he prays in Gethsemane, — " If it be possible, let 
this cup pass ;" as God he bursts the bars of death, and as- 
cends to his Father's throne. It is in consequence of his equal- 
ty with the Father that he is able to make intercessions with 
lim for man ; in consequence of his manhood, that he can ap- 
>eal to man to obey and follow his example. It is in con- 
^quence of being the son of God^nd the son of man, that he 
las authority to teach, and power to save. It was in this char- 
\cieT that he came calmly to the cross, endured its shame, and 
expired to save lost men. 

Not only is the world filled with illustrations of Christ's cruci- 
SxioD/ but we many add there is not a doctrine that pertains 
k> the Christian religion, that does not derive its power from 
the cross of Christ. As time would fail to speak of all, let us 
meiition a few. Depravity has abundant illustrations spread 
uround the life and death of Jesus. How cruel the heart of 
27 
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Herod that could slay a whole village of children, that ii 
might secure the death of the Holy Babe ! Judas, theintimili 
companion of the Saviour, is so blinded by the love of mowj 
as to sell his Lord for gain. Annas and Caiaphas cairnot » 
dure so pure a life and so true a gospel. Pilate, through fc 
sire to gain favor with the great, violates his own conscW 
and delivers up a just man to death. A fickle rabble, who W 
yesterday shouted " Hosanna in the highest,'* to-day cry"C* 
cifyhiml crucify him 1" Such is the character of the h^naW 
heart; — well might the prophet say, "It is deceitful above * 
things, and desperately wicked." If indeed the world was «* 
sunk deep in hopeless misery, why such a sacrifice toredeett*' 
The arm of man was powerless to save, his philosophy had re«A^ 
cd its loftiest summit when it discovered its helpless condiwi^ 
Angels could not redeem, else they had been sent. So \<A 
80 hopeless was man's condition, that nothing but infinite powef 
could bring him back to happiness and eternal life I " There i» 
no other name under heaven, given among men, whereby if* 
must be saved ;" — and why no other ? Simply because there fe 
ability to save in no other. From the sole of the foot to (!« 
crown of the head there was no soundness in man, but he was 
full of wounds and bruises and putrefying sores, that had not 
been bound up, neither mollified with ointment. 

Here is Justice. The decree has gone forth, " The soul tbil 
sinneth it shall die." And yet God earnestly asserts, " As I 
live I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked." To grart 
a universal pardon to all men unconditionally, would be to set 
at naught all human governments and offer a premium to the 
evil doer. To pardon one ifian and not another, would be par- 
tial and unlike to God ; to execute his law upon the heads of 
all men who transgress, would be to consign all men to ever- 
lasting ruin ; for there is none that doeth good and sinneth not 
Where, then, shall we turn for salvation, since God is just? 
To Christ, to his atoning sacrifice. His death does not pay 
the debt for all or for one, and yet it opens the way equally 
to all men. The lamb that was slain on the Jewish altar did 
not bear the sin of every man that brought it, bttt only of Bix^ 
as were of a broken and contrite heart ; 80 also Christ dieS 
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■ men, that whosoever belicveth in Lim should not perish, 
Lve everlasting life. Not every one that was bitten by 
trpent in the wilderness, was saved; but such as looked 
the brazen serpent that Moses had raised upon a pole ; 
men ; all are not saved, although all may be, but such as 
e pardon through the name of Jesus. The death of Christ 
all-sufficient atonement for the sins of the whole world ; 
I man lost his original purity by disobedience, God has 
nined to save only such as shall become obedient 
jh the name of his Son. If, then, such was God's abhor- 
to sin that ho would sufiFer his only-begotten son to die 
e he wonld suffer one soul that had sinned to enter heav- 
)v shall we who have often sinned expect to regain those 
ill scats without complying with his most holy require- 
j ? Why should we shrink at the justice of God ? This 
2en the solace of the poor and the needy in all gcnera- 
; it has been the stronghold of the enslaved of every na- 
this was the sanctuary view that saved David from infi- 
Alas for that man, or that nation, when their safety de- 
on the abrogation of this attribute of the Almighty ! 
•cy is also illustrated on the cross of Christ. Man is un- 
ring of God's favor. He has, the rather, become dcsorv- 
his displeasure ; — ^he deserves to suffer the demerit of his 
u Each generation seems eager not only to commit the 
! of their fathers, but also to add others of their own. 
ow that malice can go no farther, and depravity can be- 
10 more depraved, since all have conspired to crucify the 
f God, what could man expect but to hear his doom ? 
cavens are black, the earth trembles in her strong foun- 
s, and the graves of dead men arc opened. Man has 
ed his Redeemer ! — But where sin did abound, grace did 
more abound ; — all this malice but opens up a fountain in 
use of David for sin and uncleanness. God is love. 
Id Testament may show the holiness of God, and ex- 
his law ; but it is the crowning glory of the New, to set 
lis love. God is a Spirit, all-pervading; but whereso- 
bat Spirit extends, his love also extends. He bathes the 
in an ocean of love. He paints the flowers of Spring, 
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its dignity. No finite arm can chain or control it It snaps 
the fetters which presumption lays upon it, as Samson sundered 
the withes of Philistine tyranny. It pays as little heed to des- 
potic dictates as the waves of the Hellespont did to the man- 
dates of Xerxes. To incarcerate the body may only plume it 
for bolder and higher flights. The world had probably lost 
that spiritual tragedy, the '< Pilgrim's Progress," had no ecclesi- 
astical intolerance attempted, by imprisonment, to seal up the 
lips of the preaching tinker. To Milton's sightlessness, pe^ 
haps, we owe the poem which has wreathed the brow of his 
memory with amaranth. The loss of his outer, did but quick- 
en his inner, vision. When the eye ceased to address him 
from the world of fact, then conception hastened to him witli 
the choicest things from the world of fancy. The gentle and 
brilliant Laura Bridgman is forever telling ns how the miad 
will seek out avenues to intercourse and to joy, though the 
doors of sense be barred and bolted against it. When the 
tenement which holds it is crumbling in final decay, the spirit 
often rises up in a strength and freshness which seem beyond 
its own. On the rack of the Inquisition the soul has been firm- 
est and calmest in its integrity, and the martyr has sentuphifl 
last breath amid the flame which consumed him, in a song of 
joy. 

And what homage has been paid to mind, in the provisioDB 
which have been furnished it I For it, preeminently, was the 
whole material fabric fashioned. Systems, suns, stars and 
planets, would be mysteries, if mind were wanting. The whole 
scheme of Providence would bo an enigma beyond the power of 
human solution. The tiniest flower would enfold a riddle no 
Solomon could guess. To the mind the body is given as a se^ 
vant. For its instruction there is constantly opened before it 
the book of natural wisdom. For its development and guidance 
the earth has been trodden by the feet of an angel ministry* 
To inspire and lift it up the harp of prophecy has been struogr 
and its strings swept by the breath of God. And radiant with 
heavenly light, an Infinite Teacher has come down from the 
heights of knowledge, to lend His powerful aid in training and 
perfecting it. 
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Its capacity for progress is another indication of its value 
nd majesty. How few are the years which intervene between 
be cradle and the gravC; and yet what wonders are crowded 
ito them I Consciousness and emotive susceptibility, seem at 
rst to be the chief if not the only elements of mental existence 
1 the child ; but how rapidly does the expanding spirit hasten 
p the steps of advancement I How soon does it learn to peo- 
He worlds with its imagination^ — ^to construct beautiful theo- 
ies from prosy facts, — and delve into Philosophy for the causes 
nd laws of phenomena I With memory it can summon every 
ge of the past to its side; to its comprehensive eye the whole 
rresent stands revealed ; and then, with nothing but the staff 
if deduction on which to lean, it plunges boldly into the future. 
leneath its gaze the mazes of human feeling become regular and 
leaten paths, and the shifting stars own their distant wander- 
Qgs. Bacon and Newton and Kepler and Locke were once 
hildren, and amused and satisfied like others with a pebble or 
I toy. Behold in them the progressive capacity of mind ! 

Add to these its immortality, and the chain of testimony to 
ts dignity is ample. It alone is exempt from decay. The 
rind, as we have moulded it, as we have enriched and blessed, 
)r impoverished and cursed it, is the only legacy of time. How 
conclusive a proof that for its sake all else is bestowed ; and 
tow does it show the folly of taking no thought for its inter- 
ests t And its power of advancement shall go with it on its 
ndless life-journey, multiplied and multiplying as it goes. New 
teavens are in the future to bend over it, new worlds to invite 
ts stndy, new beings to court its fellowship, new trophies that 
rait its winning. 

With this wondrous and majestic nature we are all endowed. 
rhe few who would in their selfishness, may not monopolize it. 
i comes to every class like the rain and the sunshine, from the 
mme great Goodness, and with the same universality. It can 
reither be bought nor bartered, the hand of the thief may not 
each it, nor the sheriff's warrant wrest it away. It is ours, 
ad ours only, to be developed, nurtured, perfected. 

We cannot fail to see a reason, in these considerations, for 
nalditg Thought an element, and a prominent one, in our sys- 
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tern of training. For, unless this nature be provided for by 
teaching it to think as it ought, the objects of its bestowment 
can never be gained. And wherever mind is found, there ei- 
ists the obligation thus to train it. We should disabuse o<u>* 
selves and others of the impression that mental training is a 
work of supererogation, or that it belongs chicflj to the nobk^ 
the opulent and the unoccupied. Every man is noble and opi- 
lent in his spiritual nature and possessions ; and no man is iB- 
Bocently indolent. Thought, and its consequent discipline, is 
not the mere privilege and distinction of the few, but the sacred 
duty of the whole. Fidelity to the outward life, proves the ifr 
complishment of but half of any man's task. To feed the bodjr 
is his appropriate duty ; but not to seek so to feed it as to 
starve the mind. Care for the one may be just, but the n^ 
lect of the other is certainly cruel. 

We anticipate the objection which tells us that it is easy to 
theorize respecting the duty of the poor and laborious, but not 
so easy to fulfil the duty. We shall be told of the prostratioi 
which labor brings, of many and sickly children, of high rentani 
prices, the want of books and the need of relaxation. We id: 
mit the force of the plea. Such circumstances must lower Ab 
general standard of intellectual attainment, as that phrase is 
generally understood. But they, by no means, justify a practi- 
cal indifference to mental training. Because we camwt do oft 
it does not follow that we need do nothing. Because litert^ 
advantages are not multiplied to us, is no reason why we shosU 
trample under foot the few we possess. And none of us are whol- 
ly destitute. Reflection, and the world with its varied tougiMii 
adapted to every capacity, are always at our command. AiA 
with these aids alone, the strong desire for enlargement of 
thought will bring it ; the thirst for knowledge will be itself • 
smiting-rod, making the waters gush out wherever it falls. No 
harder social lots will ever be endured, than were someof thoio 
from which the mightiest of our race have broken away and 
gone up to mental distinction. They prove that time aod 
means for improvement may be created by the voice of 8tn*( 
desire, and the arm of energetic purpose. 

We have said that our trainijig needs to be such as wodi 
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Diirture Thought in its subjects. And we mean by this, (if we 
may digress a moment,) that the mind should be trained to 
think for itself. It should not merely think over others' 
thoughts, but be occupied with its own. It should have no fet- 
ters imposed upon its reasoning powers. It should be asked 
to subscribe to no creed, however sacred we hold it, until it is 
embodied in its own deductions. It must be tied by no lead- 
ing-strings, lest it should step beyond the path beaten by the 
feet of antiquity. It should be taught to shun no topic which 
18 linked with its welfare. It should know that its mission is 
the pursuit of truth; its duty to receive, maintain, and apply it. 

It should learn self-reliance. It should be early told that 
perils beset its path which no other arm will ward off, from 
which no instinct will preserve it, and that for safety it must 
look to its own acquired energy. It should know that the only 
foes which can really harm, are error and selfish undutifulness. 
Li a single word it should be taught to think earnestly, deeply^ 
-independently, comprehensively, and faithfully. Such thought 
ironld dignify mind, by moulding both an elevated intellectual 
and moral character. The consequent intellectual attainments 
BWould make the scholar, and the resulting moral affections 
would generally constitute the Christian. How far the distort- 
ed views and the one-sided logic, whose progeny appear in the 
tiiousand forms of skepticism and superstition, are owing to the 
Mglect of training minds to think thus, we cannot certainly 
know, but we would not willingly place our shoulders beneath 
ha share. At any rate, such a mental training is the only ob- 
tioas cure for destructive heresies, the only antidote to the 
evils of a false philosophy. Such are the claims of Thought 
vpon our regard, and such is the thought which those claims ex- 
act. 

We have spoken of the claims of Thought. But Action has 
also its claims. We have said that Thought is the proof of 
existence. So is Action the proof of life beyond ourselves , as 
Thought is the proof of life within ourselves. Action too gives 
life its charm. The monotony of continual repose is painful. 
It is never welcome except as the counterpart to over activity. 
The unstirring quiet of Nature is delightful only when it sue- 
28 
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until both were weary, and then both have gone away protest- 
ing against the prejudice which blinds the eye to foreign merit 
Indeed, both have claimed the same trophies ; each declaring 
they were bought with its wealth, won by its diligence. Now 
Thought has loved to sneer and mock at Action ; and then Ao 
tion, exasperated by insult, has risen np in a fierce and deadly 
crusade against Thought. Thought has branded Action with 
baseness ; and Action has shouted back the taunt of indolence. 
Thought has afiected to pity Action ; and Action has loved to 
show its contempt of Thought. Thought has called Action 
sensual ; and Action has call Thought ethereal. Thought has 
prophesied of its coming triumphs in the hearing of Action; 
and, in the very face of Thought, Action has shaken the banner 
under which it was preparing to march for conquest, on which 
was inscribed, " Down with the lazy Dreamers 1" We speak 
figuratively, but truly, of the contest long carried on between the 
scholar and the peasant, who have represented (perhaps it were 
better to say ^nwrcprescntcd) Thought and Action respective- 
ly. It has sometimes been only a smothered feeling, and some- 
times a torrent of curses ; sometimes a secret purpose of ven- 
•geance, and sometimes a deadly afifray. 

One principal cause of this hostility, where it has exist^^d, has 
been the sentiment, or rather the impression, (for it has prob- 
ably never assumed the definiteness that would entitle it to the 
name of a sentiment,) that labor is degrading. We hardly 
know where or how such an impression was received, but it 
has existed, and does exist. Sad asit is to own it; it seemsto 
be mostly a product of civilization. There, where labor wins 
the greatest laurels, where multiplying monuments forever pro- 
claim its efliciency, where beauty and grace and a thonsand 
forms own their dependence upon it, where the eye is feasted 
with the splendor it creates, and the ear ravished with the mel- 
ody it provides, where life itself revels amid the luxuries it has 
multiplied ; it is strange that its dignity is not seen, its rights 
respected, and its value acknowledged. But so it is. It is the 
great life-struggle with multitudes to rise above the necessity 
for labor, and the equal struggle with other multitudes to re- 
main there. It is hard to tell what merit there is in indolence, 
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and still harder to tell what advantages flow from it. If it 
have both merit and advantage, then it may be supposed that 
the tropical negro, who sleeps all day in the shade of his Tamba- 
Trce, — now waking just enough to feed himself with the scat- 
tered fruity is the best and happiest of men. How far idleness 
may lift its devotee in the scale of social merit; we know not ; 
but we know that Solomon sent the sluggard to the ant as a 
popil, a fact which seems to show that indolence is not particu- 
larly distinguished for wisdom. No I Labor is no less digni- 
fying to wealth than it is necessary to poverty ; no less an hon- 
orable distinction for station than it is the appropriate badge of 
obscurity; no less the honest boast of refiuement than it is the 
fitted task of vulgarity. 

This impression has found one of its most secure asylums in 
the schools. The Uteratij and especially the tyros who have 
affected to be such, have somehow come to feel that the masses, 
who toil to gain a subsistence; by constant physical labor, are a 
low and sensual and inferior class of beings. And they have 
not been backward in showing their feeling of superiority, in 
the most reprehensible forms. They have ridiculed their plain, 
uncouth dialect, aped their awkward manners, written satires on 
their intercourse, and withdrawn from all their confidential fel- 
lowship. Of course, there have been many and high exceptions 
to this general description, and there are still. But it has 
been the study of a large proportion of those who are ranked 
among the scholars, to pass through life free from the sweat 
and dost of common labor. They could descend to a thousand 
pitiful artifices, rather than lay their intellectual respectability 
on the altar of a common handicraft. 

The consequences of this impression, so strongly entrenched 
and so often appearing, may be readily inferred. Prejudice and 
prond neglect on the one hand have awakened prejudice and 
envy and hatred on the other. A social gulf has thus been 
created between the learned and the laboring, over which kind 
gympathies and generous deeds could scarcely pass. The cords 
of heathen caste have hardly been drawn closer and tighter 
than those which have divided the realm of Thought from the 
realm of Action. Learning, or what has passed for it; has de- 

28* 
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and awe-struck before the madoess of our sweeping rivers ; noW; 
with the veriest ease, they are subdued and chained as servants 
to the wheels of enterprise. Once, locomotion was slow and 
wearisome ; now it vies with the winds in speed, while its ease 
is such as scarcely to disturb the gentlest slumber. Once, to 
publish and circulate a book through a kingdom, required the 
labor of a multitude of the most literary men for years; nov, 
he who brings his manuscript from his study to-day, may find, 
ere a week has passed, his production in the hands of a thou- 
sand distant families ; and the principal agents shall be bat a 
few boys, scarcely passed the centre of their teens. Once, to 
send a message a thousand miles and get an answer, was a task 
few had the faith to undertake, and they who did were forced 
to live on through the long fever of hope deferred ; now, we 
may sit in our easy-chair and whisper to a friend in New 0^ 
leans, and while we are getting ready to listen, lo I his back 
speeding answer has reached us. And whence all this added 
power 7 Less muscles arc employed than anciently, and men 
have no added physical strength. Indeed, the children of Anak 
have well nigh disappeared, and given place to what are Lili- 
putians in physical comparison. Whence then this added 
power ? Why, Thought has risen up from its inventive mnsing; 
and taught Action how to make more of its resources, how to 
appropriate its energy, how to adjust its levers. 

Action is the inspiration of Thought It is the busy stirring 
world of life that appeals to, and rouses up, the spirit of inqniir 
within us. The world's activity is an endless round of varying 
tragedies, and the deeds which are daily done are the single 
acts, exciting the desire to trace out and unravel the whole.^ 
It is when Thought dwells with Action, sees its wretchedness, 
hears its sighs, learns its wants, listens to its tale of hardship, 
catches its prayer for a better lot, perceives the littleness of its 
rewards; it is then that it is roused up to devise the means of 
its relief. Thought did come from the study to tell Action 
how to multyply its power, but it went to the study from a com- 
munion with action, with the story of its griefs still sounding in 
its ears, and urging it to effort. It is a significant fact that 
nearly every mechanical invention has been brought out h^ 
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practical mechanics. In the midst of mechanical action, the 
development of a mechanical principle has suggested an im- 
proved mode of application, and the severity of their own toil 
bas urged them to make the discovery practical. And he who 
embodies a conception with his labor, and reaps the reward of 
it, will find that reward just so much fuel to feed the enthu- 
siasm of his thought. An ancient proverb saith, " There is that 
Bcattereth and yet increaseth," and of nothing is it truer^ than 
of Thought scattering its gifts in Action. The response to its 
benefactions will be like that which the generous stream re- 
^seives, when the grateful ocean greets its flowings with the re- 
tarning tide. 

The world sadly needs the conjoined influence of these two 
edocative elements. The multitudes who live a life but little 
above the brute need the elevating influence of Thought, to 
give efficiency to their labor and aspiration to their hearts. 
Through it alone can they be taught the value of mind, of 
spiritual strength, of immortality, and that, in germs, they lie 
imbedded in their own ignoble being. And the honest, but 
starving poor, — starving in body and soul, — ^how do they need 
the fruit of beneficent Action I Let not Thought withhold its 
labors of mind or body. Let it bend down and utter a reviving 
word, or, if need be, grasp the implement of labor and earn 
bread for the sufiercr. The toils of Thought are needed that 
ihe toils of Action may bo lessened, so that it too may blend 
study and reflection with its labor. Thought shall thus smile 
vpon Action and bless its deeds, and Action shall look up in 
confidence, seeking and rejoicing in the fellowship of Thought ; 
and then both shall sit down together in the bosom of human 
existence, and wonder at their past estrangement. 

The results of such a blending of Thought and Action in hu- 
man discipline, we can only briefly and partially indicate. 

1. It would do much toward equalizing the condition of the 
various classes of society. 

Perfect equality in social condition is neither possible nor 
desirable. There is very little justice, and still less philoso- 
phy in the " Community Systems" which would annihilate all 
the social distinctions which exist. They are as natural as 
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the elevations and depressions in a varied landscape. And if it 
could be done, it would be as thankless a task to destroy all 
the former, as to make a monotonous plain of the latter. He 
who possesses greater inherent energy, forms stronger purposes, 
and displays a higher fidelity than his fellows, will inevitablj 
acquire a distinction and multiply attainments to which, and to 
the results of which, he is entitled beyond the masses who oever 
strive for them, or know how to employ them. But though 
perfect equality is not to be sought, we are not to infer that 
all disparities are cither consistent or just. And we cannot 
but wish the actual disparities in human condition lessened. 
We would see honest poverty fed and clothed and favored 
with a competence. We would see the great mass of mind, 
now debased and untutored, — ^ministering only to passionate 
gratification, — instructed, lifted up, filled with higher aspira- 
tions, and purified. We would see the means of physical com- 
fort and mental progress furnished to the race. And snch a 
training would do much to make us realize such a state. 
Thought would aid the multitudinous poor, both by teaching 
them to make their labors more efficient, and by inspiring the 
resolve to rise up into a better state. And the active service 
which the intellectual would render, would take away from 
labor the idea of degradation, create an intercourse and sym- 
pathy between the two classes that would tend to place them in 
a common mental position, and add so much to the productive 
energy and capacity of the community. To those, if such there 
be, who see in the multitude nought but stepping-stones, by the 
aid of which they may rise to distinction, — who forget that the 
meanest beggar is an immortal man, and the titled millionaire 
no more than that, — there may seem little to welcome in this 
result ; but to every manly heart, it will seem like a prophetic 
skctcli of a Millenial era. We forget almost that Greece couM 
have the least basis for pride, when we remember that the 
great mass of her population wore Helots, brutalized by the 
tyranny of the few. Tlie glory of England is overshadowed by 
the shame of her dccp-dycd injustice to the mighty masses who 
buy her greatness with tears and agony and blood. What 
though she has had a Shakspcare, when a million dwarfed and 
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slirivclled minds are set over against him. What though in 
ut^bitecturc she can point to her St. Paurs, and Yorkroinster, 
tnd Westminster Abby, when a thousand wretched human hov- 
»Ib are clustered as counterparts, telling the cost of such a 
splendor. It has been our boast that such extremes do not 
neet here, that for the masses there is a good provision. May 
ibis union of Thought and Action make it a higher and truer 
M>ast. 
2. It would render life more real and rational. 
There is in civilized life not a little of romance and art!- 
Icialitj. The fact that the public maw constantly disposes of 
BO mnch novel trash in the form of Light Literature, is of no 
small significance. The multitudes who create it, live in a 
world of romance, and from thence they bring their ill-shapen 
diaractcrs. And the larger multitudes who read, hasten where- 
«?er they may, to the same land of enchantment. With life a9 
it is, they are dissatisfied, except as it approaches their distort- 
ed and ridiculous ideal. And so, too, since respectability 
terns 80 much on outward appendages, there are multitudes 
irho, wanting the golden substance, make up for its absence 
with tinsel and galvanic gilding. Poverty affects wealth and 
hbor feigns indolence, obscurity assumes familiarity with sta- 
tion, and thick-headed ignorance struts on the stilts of pedan- 
try. Let Thought and Action become blended in our discipline, 
tod in our conception of a noble life, and the dreaming of roman- 
eers would soon be broken, and reflection would be turned into 
eliannels of utility. When to act earnestly for the good of the 
race becomes the only price at which human homage can be 
bought, — when reputation and perceived duty point out the same 
path, — we may hope that the constrained, artificial existence of 
nnltitudes will cease, and life become frank, true, sympathetic, 
ttefal, rational. Society will fling off the worse than steel 
eorsets with which fashion has been pressing out its vitality, 
and yield itself up to a higher and truer training. We may re- 
tain the Drama, but facts shall furnish its subjects, and they 
will be thrilling beyond all that fancy has wrought out. We 
nay have our Epics, but when some master-hand shall sweep 
4e harp that breathes the inspiring numbers, it shall reveal to 
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US a soul, risinf]^ from darkness and debasement, throngh infiDite 
peril, to its sunlit home of purity; audit shall stir us as Ho- 
mer and Milton have never done, for our hearts will answer to 
all its truthfulness. We shall not want for Poetry; for long 
overlooked realities will sing to us with an unheard sweetness; 
and new revelations from our inner life, shall inspire more 
hopeful prophecies than her lips have ever yet uttered. Exis- 
tence will unfold its beautiful and its terrible mysteries, lonj 
concealed by our voluntary blindness, and by the screens which 
the world has held up to hide its heart. 

3. It would exhibit human character under new and higher 
types. 

All human effort tends rightfully to human elevation and 
perfection. And such a union of Thought and Action as has 
been urged, gives greater promise of success, than has the dis- 
cipline composed chiefly of one of these elements. This may 
appear questionable to those who think of it for the first time. 
They may ask whether the division of exertion between two 
pursuits is not calculated to preclude eminence from boihf 
whether he who gives but half his time to Thought can hope for 
the same eminence as he who makes it the entire business of 
his life? 

The first answer is, that intellectual eminence owes itselfless 
to the length tlian to the energy of intellectual eflFort; just as 
the traveller owes the greatness of his journey more to the 
rapidity of his pace than to the time he travels. A mind fresh 
and vigorous and clear, and roused up by some stirring occa- 
sion, will accomplish more in an hour, than in whole days, when 
it is jaded aud confused and listless. And the action, the toil, 
the intercourse with the living world, which we have urged, are 
the means of girding it with strength, of opening its eye, of 
fillinu; it with enthusiasm. There Thought gathers its materials, 
and learns the forms in which they need to be moulded, so that 
when it goes back to its laboratory it can make every effort 
tell. And many, if not most, of the highest manifestations of 
character have been instrumcntally brought out through their 
intercourse with the active world. There Newton saw the fall- 
ing apple which became a text, expanding itself in the explaoar 
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on, into the theory of Qniversal motion. There Wilberforce 
id Clarks'on heard the wail of African servitude, coming up 
om the bosom of the sea; and it roused them to an effort which 
le applauding world has canonized. There Howard found the 
anacled and dying prisoner, and the siglit strengthened him 
ir a task over which distant nations breathe a benison. There 
other found the corruptions which armed him with a strength 
> learning could resist, no terror destroy. There Butler en- 
>antered the flippant skepticism which stirred and held him to 
le work of rearing that monument of strength — the immortal 
Analogy" — Infidelity has never dared to assail. There Shak- 
^are gained that deep insight into the human heart, which 
inght bim to sketch his portraits with such a life-like accuracy. 
knd as that active intercourse shall be more intimate and gen- 
ial and continued, why may we not hope it will stir to nobler 
teaks, that it will elevate to prouder distinctions. 

The second answer is that those are not the highest types 
of character which are marked by the prodigious growth of 
lome single element. There is something to be cultivated be- 
udes mere intellect. It is the symmetrical development of the 
whole being that produces the loftiest character. A giant in- 
tellect, blended with a dwarfed social and moral nature, de- 
serves rather to be called monstrous than great. It is only 
when all these are moulded into a grand and noble unity, that 
the word great becomes appropriately descriptive. In Milton's 
portrait of satan, an intellect towering well nigh to infinity, fills 
the whole foreground ; but no one turns away feeling that he 
has been gazing upon character under its highest types. A 
comprehensive intellect is an attribute of greatness, is a feature- 
of nobility, but by no means the only one. Strong purified 
sympathies and earnest useful action, with that intellect bent 
into their service, guiding their hands, enlarging the sphere of 
their beneficence^ — ^these are the highest evidences of a great 
being ; for they are the chief evidences that God is greats 
And these are the natural products of that training into which 
Thought and Action equally and wisely enter. 
29 
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the Jews until this day;" hence their rejection of Christ 
Christians doubted no more, but went forth to their mission, 
and maintained their faith, even unto death. Paul makes Christ's 
resurrection the chief corner- stone in the foundation of our 
faith and hope. '' And if Christ be not risen, then is oor 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain — ye arc yet in your 
sins.'* 1 Cor. 15:14. "Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which according to His abundant mercy 
hath begotten us again unto a lively hope, fry the resurrecim 
of Jesus Christ from the dead,'^ &c. 1 Pet. 1:3. It was the 
point to Peter's sermon, by which three thousand were brooght 
to Christ in a single day. " Jesus of Nazareth ye have taken, 
and by wicked hands have crucified and slain ; whom God hath 
raised up ; whereof we all are witnesses.— Now when they 
heard this they were pricked in their heart," Ac. Acts 2: 22 
—37. 

It was, in the days of the early Christians, and has ever since 
been, the point of attack and persecution by the enemies of re- 
ligion. Then, and now, and ever more, to acknowledge or de- 
ny this, is to acknowledge or deny all the cardinal doctrines of 
the gospel. Now, if God would employ any act in the perform- 
ance of which men should acknowledge His Son, how natural 
that Uc should employ one which would represent that eient, 
which more tlian all others, goes to prove the fact to be a^ 
knowledged. The resurrection of Jesus was that event, and 
baptism a natural and striking representation of it ; and hence 
the specific action for an ordinance in which to acknowledge 
the Son of God. This clearly accounts for the selection of 
baptism as the means of a public profession, which, withoat 
note or comment, represents and commits the believer to, the 
point at issue between him and the unbelieving world. 

3. No other view of this subject properly distinguishes be- 
tween the design and import of baptism and the Lord's Supper. 

These ordinances are entirely dissimilar in their actions, and 
if the truths or facts represented by them correspond with their 
actions respectively, they must also be equally dissimilar. Bat 
in proportion as baptism is made significant of what it merely 
implies, we make it nearly or quite identical with the Lord*! 
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Supper. Both imply repentance, faith, forgiveness, and the 
leath, borial, and even the resurrection of Christ. 

Their customary symbolical use is also nearly identical. It 
s common to speak of baptism as a symbol of the death as 
roll as of the resurrection of Christ. But the bread and wine, 
.nd not baptism^ are the specific emblems of His death. '' For 
s often as ye eat this bread and drink thia cup, ye do shew the 
[fOrd's death till he come.'' 1 Cor. 11 : 26. Baptism is spoken 
•f as an emblem of spiritual resurrection to newness of life ; 
lut what other idea than that of spiritual life by the Son of 
rod is expressed in eating and drinking the emblems of Hid 
esh and blood ? 

The likeness of the design and import of baptism and those 
f the Lord's Supper, upon the hypothesis against which we 
re speaking, we will give by copying from a Baptist work be- 
^re OS. 

** The great facts, pertaining to the work of Christ and to the experi- 
ace of His people, to both of which each ordinance directli/ refers^ by 
eing presented in different emblems, in accordance with different 
lodes of conception and of representation adopted by the human mind, 
ith different allusions, and for what are, in some respect^, different 
nrpbses, are made more impressive, their various bearings and rela- 
ons are more clearly perceived, and they become more fully incorpor- 
led with the habitual conceptions and feelings of Christians. The or- 
Inances, however, differ — and this difference consistSf we repeat, mofit- 
f in the different aspects, or emhlematiccU lights, in which the general 
teis to which they both equally relate^ are represented.** 

The foregoing comports well with the general method of ex- 
ression, relative to the design and import of the two ordinan- 
es. Can it be that baptism and communion are designed 
imply to differently represent or set forth the same things ? 
)r is it not true that, though in some sense they relate to and 
uply many things alike, yet as distinct actions, they are designed 
represent, set forth, and impress, entirely different objects ? 
!!Tie Scriptures speak of them in terms widely different. Of 
he Lord's Supper it is said, '^ As often as ye eat this bread and 
rink this cup ye do shew the Lord's death till He come." " Is 
\ not the communion of the body and blood of Christ ?" The 
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death of Christ is here the prominent idea. In speaking of 
baptism, the resurrection of Christ is made the prominent point, 
however much besides is spoken of as implied, or as, in an afr 
commodated sense, represented by it. They differ in their ac- 
tions or modes, in their order of practice, in their relations to 
the church, and in their general conditions, requisite to tlieir 
practice and enjoyment. There is but one legitimate conclo- 
sion — they also equally differ in their design and import — ^the 
one a profession of faith, the other a deed of affectionate vor* < 
shipful remembrance; the former asserting the Messiabsbip j 
and the latter the death of the Son of God, and onr life bj his j 
death. ! 

4. No other view of this matter is consonant with the nature 
and object of ethical symbols. 

It is the province of such a symbol to indicate in its own oe- 
tion the thing to be signified. Hence the Jewish types were at 
once intelligible and impressive. Baptism and communion are 
exceptions to this order, if their primary design and import are 
not plainly indicated and distinguished in their actions respeo- 
tively. Besides, each of such symbols of simple action, reint* 
Bcnts one, and only one, specific object, however many more 
may be related as implied. Hence, among the Jews, the purity 
of the sacrifice represented, specifically, the purity of Christ; 
its death His death; its blood, sprinkled before, and availing 
at, the mercy seat of the tabernacle and temple. Christ^s 
blood availing before the Father for our salvation. Equally 
clear is the likeness between Christ's resurrection from the 
dead and the emersion of believers out of the baptismal grave, 
and the design of the former to directly and exclusively repre- 
sent the latter. 

5. Again, the method of the apostolic ministry evinces the 
truth of our position upon this question. 

Those early ministers of Jesus sought to make men believe 
that the Messiah, long prophesied of, and long and ardently 
looked for, had made his appearance. This they did mainly by 
the proofs of His resurrection from the dead. "Beginning 
from the baptism of John unto that same day that he was tak- 
en up from us, must one be ordained to be a witness with us of 
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ECa reswrection." Acts 1 : 22. "He aeemcth to b« a setter 
forth of strange goda ; because he preached unto tbem Jeaut 
mmd the reaurreetion." 17 : 18. "And declared to be the Son 
of Ood with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by tlu 
immrrection from the dead." Bom. 1:4. " Hath begotten as 
igaiD onto a lively hope, hj the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead," &c. This event was a promise, from which 
the; made men feel that bnt one conclusion could be drawn. 

At the instant of believing, baptism was enjoined, in the per- 
formance of which believers were taught Ihey would acknowl- 
edge and commit themselves to their risen Lord. Perfectly 
BODsonant with this method is the position that baptism takes 
its signification from the resurrection of Christ, the leading 
proof of his Messiahship, and is designed to represeat it as a 
Bieans of its acknowledgment 

6. Lastly, we cite several passages of Scripture which more 
Bxpressly attest the truth of our position. 

In the sixth chapter of Romans, Paul commences a discoursa 
[q which he shows at length and conclusively, that Christiana 
ibould sin no more. This he argues from several considera- 
tUms, one of which is, the inferences to be drawn from their 
lyaptism. He begiss with a literal statement of the facts in- 
reived in baptism, t. 4, " Therefore wo are buried tcilh him by 
iMptism into death." We are, by baptism, buried as he was, in 
tikenesfl and symbolical representation of his burial. In the 
Gontezta are instances of the use of baptism as an illustration 
of a spiritual state. They had been baptized into the acknowl- 
edgment of Christ's death, verses 3 and 4, not as an event 
laerely, bat as the all-sufficient, and the only expiation for sin, 
md had, hence, also acknowledged that they were dead spirit- 
ually, as Christ was literally ; buried as he was ; and as ho had 
risen from the dead, by the glory of the Father, so they had 
risen to walk in newness of life. The primary design and im- 
|ort of baptism are clearly indicated in the apostlo'u litural 
itaiemeot in the first clause of the 4th verse. The iicxb ti 
tore which we cite is 1 Cor. 15 : 29. " Else what abi 
vhich are baptized for the dead, if the dead riaa a 
Wby are they then baptized for tb« dead?" Thi 
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mon-scnse mcaniag of this text is that Christians, in the ad of 
baptism^ expressed their faith in the resurrection of the dead 
This was not the direct object of their baptism, that being to 
represent the resurrection of Christ, as proof of his character, 
but it was universally acknowledged that if Christ had riseiv 
the dead also would rise, and hence by their baptism they ac- 
knowledged both. 

Clarke says, " Thus they are baptized for the deadj in per- 
fect faith of the resurrection" We. add a note from the " Coi- 
PREHENsivE." " Thus the sense will be ; baptized in the conS- 
dence and expectation of a resurrection from the dead. Of 
course are meant by dead, those who die in the Lord, aodi 
resurrection to happiness. Chrysostom establishes this mter- 
pretation beyond all doubt ; and so Theof., CEc, Phot, Theod, 
Ham., Wetts. All the Greek compilers agree that there «« 
allusion to the form of baptism. < I believe in the resarree- 
tion of the dead,' to which is added : ' Wilt thou be baptized 
in this faith ? It is my desire.' After which, and other confes- 
sions, according to Chrysostom, the rite is performed." Bloot 

We quote once more, and in the mouth of two or three ▼il' 
nesscs every word shall be established. Col. 2 : 12. "Buried 
with Christ in baptism, wherein also ye are risen with Hiin, 
through the faith of the operation of God, who hath raised j 
Him from the dead." In your baptism ye arc buried and risen 
again, as Christ was ; and this ye have submitted to on account 
of the faith you have of the operation of fiod, who hath raised 
him from the dead. 

We will close this article with a brief reflection or two. 

1. This is an important question, and deserves increased a^ 
tention. The design and import of the ordinance must dcte^ 
mine its proper action and subject. If, as we have argued, bap- 
tism is designed to be a profession of faith in Christ, by a spfr 
cific representation of Ilis resurrection, then immersion only is 
baptism, and none but believers proper subjects. Hence the 
different positions of Baptists and Pedobaptists, the former af- 
firming and the latter denying that baptism was designed to 
represent nothing that does not imply immersion. 

2. Baptists; as we think, weaken their own canae by makiof 
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rat that baptism is designed to represent equally several dif- 
ferent things — the resurrection of Christ, of the dead, spiritual 
resurrection, and the washing away of sin, &c. ; endorsing the 
position of Pedobaptists, that baptism takes its signiBcation 
from no particular event or events whatsoever, and may be 
made symbolical of whatever corresponds with it in sense ; 
and by their making baptism emblematical of the washing away 
of sin ; giving countenance to the Pedobaptist argument that 
baptism is designed to express the sense of purification ; from 
which they conclude that it may be practiced by any scriptural 
mode in which that sense may be expressed ; and that that 
sense having been expressed in Jewish times by sprinkling and 
pouring mostly, and the apostle speaking of conversion as a 
sprinkling of the heart from an evil conscience, these several 
modes are, hence, authorized modes of baptism. Baptists may 
respond that the ordinance does not represent purification in 
my other way than as it is an emblem, specifically, of the wash- 
ing away of sin, and this, in some sense, may be true ; yet it 
may not be susceptible of satisfactory proof, and going to mere 
figures of speech for the design of a positive institution cannot 
but involve the question in obscurity, and give advantage to 
those whose source of argument lies wholly in that direction. 

3. Baptism is authorized, not alone by the will and appoint- 
ment of God, but by its happy adaptation to the mind's natural 
process of thought and volition, in the discovery and reception 
t)f truth. Men are so constituted that truth is more readily 
Jiscovcred, and more deeply impressed, by the aid of appropri- 
ate outward expression. Hence all the natural, spontaneous 
gesticulations in the common interchange of ideas among men. 
Sence, also, God's having always employed symbols and modes 
ai religious worship. 

Under the New Testament dispensation, two great truths 
irere to be made the principal engines in the work of reform — 
aamely^ Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God ; and His death 
19 the source of our life and hope. These truths must be made 
to have all possible weight and power upon the minds and lives 
af men. But their weight and efiBciency can be facilitated by 
Bm association of appropriate expressive ordinances. God, 
30 
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bcncC; appointed baptism and communion for that express pur- 
pose. The former lie designed should acknowledge and en- 
force the Messiahship; and the latter the saving merits of the 
Son of God. 

Ilad the true design, import and mode of Christian baptism 
always been preserved, then in every instance of its perform- 
ance, men would behold a living representation of the most iia- 
portant and glorious event that has ever transpired ; wonld 
witness a profession at once the most illustrious ; and in the 
louder language of appropriate action would have re-preached 
to them the truth which of all truths most condemns their un- 
belief — prompts to repentance and faith, — brings to Christ and 
his salvation, and marks the distinction between the church and 
the world. Then would this important ordinance have always 
been attended with results demonstrative in the highest degree 
of the wisdom and goodness of God in its appointment, and 
Divine sanction by the example of His well beloved Son. 
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Lbotuaes on Mbtaphtsica ; Bj Sir WUliam Hamilton, Bart., Profctior of Logieud 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Edited by the Rct. Henry Locfas- 
Tille Mansel, B. D., Oxrord. and John Veitch, M. A., Ediaburgh. Boston : OonU 
St Lincoln, &c., 1859. 1 Vol. 8to. pp. 738. 

Few students in Metaphysics need any information respecting the pecoliv 
eminence which Sir William Hamilton has reached in the departmeoti of 
thought to which he has for years been devoted. His '* discussions,** issoed 
a few years since in this country, made both his name and his power, objects 
of general regard. Few writers in any age have shown a more thorough ac- 
quaintance with the whole broad range of thought among the problems of 
mental philosophy and psychology, or exhibited a power of analytic criticism 
equal to his. The philosophers of every age and school afe his familiar coitt- 
panions ; he can develop all their theories in order, show their historic pro- 
cession and logical relationships, lay bare their fallacies, amuse himself with 
their speculations, and use their broken fragments to build up his own systcffl 
into compactness and strength and beauty. He understands the sensual phi- 
losophy of Sootlaud, and can interpret the transoendental ntteianoat of the 
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merman metaphysicians, when there is any real meanings in them to be nncier- 
tood. He blends the patient study of the Continent wiih the strong, shrewd, 
nractical sense of his own land ; and while he is a bold and original thinker, 
le never parts with his modesty or his religious reverence. The keen intel- 
Dct and the strong heart are both in him ; and while he freely explores all 
ipea avenues, and rejects no beam of light, he ever remembers that life is a 
lerioQs concern, and that one important test of truth is utility. 

The Lectures contained in this volume are those which the author was ac- 
toatomed to deliver as a biennial course at the University of Edinburgh ; 
iid, though not prepared for publication by his own hand, are, both in their 
nrn and style, well adapted to the instruction of all classes of studious and 
hinking minds. Some of his papers, previously published, have been a little 
oo profound, and implied too large and varied a learning, for most common 
ninds to digest ; but these Lectures are not liable to that objection. Full of 
itrong thought, and critical argument, and careful discrimination, their style 
vill soon become attractive to the reader, and their stimulus will make the 
rtady a delighL It is a noble volume ; the product of one of the most solid 
ind powerful metaphysical minds of this century ; and will long be quoted 
ind read in view of its recognized authority and strength. Some of the views 
will appear fresh and original, and not all of them will get a ready endorse- 
nent ; but (he manliness and force with which they are presented will com- 
>el even dissent to be deferential. But, as a whole, his system seems to us 
angularly free from the excesses and liabilities of the opposite schools which 
le so well interprets, and so faithfully and generously criticises. Adopting 
he German classifications, for the most part, he lends no countenance to the 
jrerman skepticism ; and giving reverent heed to the testimony of the senses, 
le scorns the materialistic dogmas propounded in the name of the anthor 
if the ** Essay on the Human Understanding.*' To readers who are wili- 
ng to think and are patient in study, we commend this volume as a rare 
^ntribution to the science of mind — as the rare and impressive and original 
alk of a powerful thinker on some of the highest themes of study. 

The mechanical features of the work are every way equal to the best issues 
f the enterprising House which sends it out to the American public. 

Thb LiMrrs of RELioiors Thouoht Examined in eight Lectures, delivered bsfore 
the Universitj of Oxford in the year 18.58, on the Bampton foundation. By Henry 
Longveville Mansel, B. D., Reader in Moral and Metaphysical philosophy, at Mag- 
dalen College ; Tutor and late Fellow of St. John's CoUege. First American, from 
the third London, Edition. With the notes translated. Same Publishers as the 
above. 1 Vol. 12mo. pp. 362. 

la a somewhat different vein, and yet appealing to the same critical powers 
f the reader, Mr. Mansel here appears as author, instead of Editor, as above. 
\y the will of a recently deceased. English clergyman, a fund is given in 
rost to the University of Oxford, the avails of which are applied to sustain 
iO annual course of *' Eight Divinity Lecture Sermons." The author of this 
olume was chosen to deliver one of these courses of Sermons, and they are 
lere published, with the ample translated notes, referring mostly to the authors 
rhom he quotesy or consisting of extracts from their writings, intended to jus- 
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tify, or illustrate the texL It is certainly a work of great profanditj ui 
power ; peculiar, not so much in its aim aa in iu method. Other aothoit,aat 
a few, liave sought to show that a true and complete Philosophy of Rehfin 
cannot be developed by the processes of unaided human reasoning, and tkt 
there was great and absolute need of a special revelation, and great propiieif 
in our expcctinp: it, and reverencing it after it has come. But to attempt t 
phi1os<i{)bic exhibition of human incapacity, by showing how such ao eM 
runs and must run into all sorts of logical absurdities, from the very oatare«< 
human rcasoninf; and the limitations of human thought, was largely reservid 
for the Oxford liccturer. There is not a little in the book to suggest Butler'i 
Analogy, though the plane of thought is very different, and the style is vboUf 
another. But in the concentration of attention, in the clearness of vtew,ii 
the fulness of every sentence with meaning, and in the multiplications of tk 
redticdo ad absurduiHt he often reminds one of the author of the Analogy. 

Whether we attempt to construct a philosophy of religion by a scieatife 
exposition of the nature of God, and then deduce from this the moral coasCiti- 
tion of the universe ; or seek it by a scientific inquiry into the constitotioB ti 
the human mind, and from this draw out our idea of God and of his ways,«i 
find our reasoning runs us not simply into follies, but into contradictions; 
and these inevitable contradictions prove to ns that the hpman mind, io iU 
present state, is so hedged in and limited, that it must fail, or take iostruetiai 
and help from God ; and that in taking the teaching of revelation, thoogk 
the speculative reason may still suffer perplexity, the practical reason is satis- 
fied and rests. This is the leading thought of the book ; but its siatemMt 
suggests nothing of the careful analysis, the vigorous argumentation, tbe 
strong grasp of thought, the fulness of illustration, and the complete masteiy 
of the theories of Rationalism, Pantheism and Mysticism, whose influence ii 
so subtle and yet so wide-spread and active. If one will take time enough, tbe 
work can be fully -comprehended, and no friend and teacher of religios 
would be employing himself in any other than a profitable way while geiiio; 
familiar with this argument. It may bo cavilled at, but we think an answer to 
it would ho full of difTiculty ; some of its minor points and subordinate reason- 
ings may be properly objected against, but we have no expectation that sny 
one will give it a fair and annihilating review. In these days of mvthical 
and mystical expobition, of philosophical pride and scientific doubt, of Har- 
monial Philosophies and Absolute Ro1i<:ions, Mr. Mansel has undertaken oo 
needless tusk ; and the embryo philosophers that so prate of Progress acd 
Reason will probably be much more inclined to ignore this book that atteiopt 
to reply to it. 

A New History or the Conqt'Kst of Mexico. In which Las Casaa* Denanci«tioBS 
of the Popular Ilistonans of thit War are fully vindicated. By Robert Andwwa 
Wilson, Author of •• Mexico and its Ucligion," etc. Philadelphia: James Challei 
& Son, etc. 1859. 1 Vol. Octayo, pp. 639. 

Judge Wilson has written an interesting book, and the publishers haw 
given it to the public in an attractive form. Its bold theories will arrest at- 
tention, and the cavalierly way in which the usual authoritiea on the aobji^ 
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C the Conquest are treated, will win eympathy in some qnarters and provoke 
iVDDg prejadices in others. The almost oriental splendor of Prescott*8 nar- 
Mfre is set down to the egotistic exaggeration of the Spanish chroniclers 
IroDi whom he draws his materials, and the old Aztec civilization, long a 
vender to all antiqaaries, is dealt with as was the long-eared animal who had 
Hit on the skin of the lion. We are not sofficiently versed in Spanish lore to 
mable as to jndge of the relative value of the old nnd the new testimony ; but 
are free to say that Judge Wilson has made out a pretty strong case, and 
written a fascinating history, — full of impressive pictures, and abounding 
D Taloable information. His portrait of Cortez is a piece of keen satire, and 
re suspect more true than otherwise. The spirit of the great Captain had 
irohably lees in it to win sympathy and procnre toleration than there was in 
ko fierce ambition that sent Napoleon into exile ; and the whole story of 
he conqaest, stripped of its trappings and tinsel, is but the narrative of a 
loM, bad robbery, whose magnitude and success alone have prevented it from 
hlliDg into contempt, or becoming the scorn of the world. This book will 
lelp 08 bate rapine, and see the loathsomeness of magnificent sins ; and 
■ rendering such a service it will not have appeared in vain. 

fWLkifT Elliott ; or, Wells in the Desert By James Challen, Author of ** Christian 
Morals," &c. Same publishers. 1859. 1 Vol. 12mo. pp. 347. 

Fiction has its uses, and they are important ; its advantages, and they 
ire not small ; its licenses, but they have their limits. The communication 
if moral and religions truth is the highest end it can subserve, and to this it is 
tow more or less devoted by skilful and conscientious writers. It may be a 
Bgitimate service of fiction to combat sectarian errors, and promulge sectarian 
logmas. We certainly would prefer to be written up for heresy in an inter- 
tling novel, over which sentimental young ladies sigh, rather than be roast- 
d on a gridiron in the hall of the Inquisition, with only savage monks chant- 
ig Ave Marias about us, or thrusting a crucifix into our face to provoke os 
> m recantation. It is a great improvement upon the old modes — more 
amane and refined, if not always more skilful and eflScient. 

This book illustrates our view. It is a plea for the doctrines and polity of 
le ^ Disciples,'* — a*religious sect usually known as ** Campbellites." The 
wets of this people are not olFenrively, but freely thrust forward ; and as the 
athor manages both sides of the discussion, it is natural to suppose that the 
leology always comes out unscathed, and the advocate — who is at the same 
me the hero — always comes ornt victorious and jubilant. The book indi- 
ates a good talent, and displays some of that quality ; though we think it 
roold better develop itself in some other literavy sphere. ^ 

i CoxFBNDious Introduction to the Study of the Bible : Being an Analysis of ** An 
Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures." In 
four Volumes, by Abel Stevens, LL. D. By Thomas Hartwell Home. New York : 
Carlton & Porter. 1 Vol. 12mo. pp. 391. 

This title sufficiently explains the design of the work. At first thought, 
ke idea of abridging snch a work as « Home's lotrod action, ** so as to present 

30* 
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has performed a good work in ^vin^ these fragments and lectares to the 
world ; and her own introdoctory sketch shows how fully she had entered in- 
to the spirit and labors of the hasband she moams, and of the noble man 
whose memory two hemispheres are Tenerating. 

Acadia ; Or a Month with the Blue Noms. By Frederic S. Cozsens, author of 
'* SpuTOwgraas Papers.** New York : Derby & Jackson. 1859. 1 Vol., 12mo., pp. 
329. 

Ever since Ijongfellow wrote '* Evangeline/' Nova Scotia has been like i 
fairy land. The pictures of Acadian scenery, and life, and character; tbe 
story f)f tlio hardships which befel the simple and loving dwellers in the val- 
ley of Grand-pT<>, vthen false patriotism and a bigoted religious faith drove 
them out by fraud and violence — all these things change that bleak and foggy 
region into almost an Hesperian realm. To this same Acadia the author of 
this volume went as an invalid a year since, and, after a month's travel tod 
sojourn, came home wonderfully recruited. Ue is bound in honor to love the 
region, and tell pleasant stories about it. He could hardly be blamed for 
thinking its fogs delicious, and its business stagnation a charm. 

He makes out much more than a readable story. He has a keen eye to see 
the ludicrous side of life, even though he himself furnishes the fun — aquali- 
fieation which no tourist can well afford to spare. He wrings a joke oat of 
his own saturated clothing, and feasts on witty similitudes when his dinner is 
spoiled in the cooking, or the lazy landlord has nope to give him. Sometime! 
there appears a lack of earnestness in his nature, and expressions escape him 
now and then that betray a disposition to trifle with principles which are sa- 
cred, and with sentiments that are holy. As a whole, however, the tone of 
the book is healthy ; and the reading of it would greatly help a dyspeptic di- 
gest his dinner, and make a gruff man genial through sympathy or shame. In- 
cidentally, a considerable amount of historical information is communicated; 
and, though we should feel obliged to make proper allowance for the author*! 
prejudices and preferences, and for his varied moods begotten by his varied 
experiences, we are certainly obliged to him for the knowledge be has given 
usof a land and a people of which we knew so little, and to which he has 
made our heart turn kindly. 

New Star Papers ; or Views and Experiences of Religious Subjects. By Henry 
Ward Beechcr. New York : Derby & J ackson. 1859. 1 Vol. 12mo. pp. 403. 

The papers in this volume are mostly those which have appeared from 
time to time in the columns of the ** Independent" and present Mr. fieecher 
in not a few of his almost endlessly variable moods. The volume opens wilb 
his striking and admirable representation of " Christ knocking at the door of 
the soul ;" and closes with his revised speech at the meeting of the (Boston) 
Tract Society, held in New York during Anniversary week. Some of the 
very finest illustrations and enforcements of important religious truth are to 
be found here ; — some of the keenest sarcasm, eome of the quaintest conceitSt 
some of the quietest humor, some of the boldest and most startling of state- 
ments. Few minds can take in these thoughts, uttered, aa they are, witboat 
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eeiTing a slimulos which, od the whole, will prove emioentlj healthy and 
Joable. 

.kis AND Pleasant Talk about Fruit, Flowers and Farming. By Henry 
Ward Beecher. Same publishers. 1 Vol. 12mo. pp. 420. 

The method in which Mr. Beecher gathered up his somewhat extensive and 
;ried information respecling agricnitural affairs and methods', as stated jn his 
eface, is really remarkable, and the use to which he puts it scarcely lees so. 
^ith almost no practical experience, he undertook to edit the ** Western 
ftrmer and Gardener," and his observations were so varied and practical, 
eir good sense was so manifest, and the knowledge he sent abroad was 
and to be so valuable, that he was actually set down by eminent agricultur- 
rs as a man of large experience in the field and garden. This volume is 
ade up of his contributions to the periodical referred to ; and there is scarce- 
a department of soil or vegetable culture, of which he has not some 
irewd, keen, and often valuable thing to say. Mr. Beecher's popularity has 
lubtless chiefly tempted the publishers to reproduce this ^* talk " as a means 
'money-making; but it is a unique and charming and valuable book, not- 
ithstanding. 

n American Home Oarden. Being Principles and Rules for the Culture of Veg- 
etables, Fruits, Flowers and Shubbery. To which are added brief Notes on Farm 
Crops, with a Table of their average Product and Chemical Constituents. By Alex- 
ander Watson. Illustrated. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1859. 1 Yol. 12mo. 
pp. 631. 

Here is another book in the same line as Mr. Beecher's ; but more compre- 

Misive, systematic and complete, both in plan and execution. We have al- 

ost longed for ten acres of good land, with capital enough to operate freely 

3on it, while looking through this volume. It is, as it professes to he, a 

loVoi principles J and not simply of empirical rules. Almost any one, with 

i6 aid of this book, can make an intelligent and judicious selection of the 

irieties of vegetable existence which it is desirable to grow upon any given 

lecies of soil ; and by aid of the numerous illustrations may know heforehand 

hat be is obtaining, without visiting a dozen nurseries, or farms, or fairs. 

would save a great deal of time and money and patience, to go through this 

ilume, before laying out a plot of ground for vegetable culture, and we hope 

le of these days to be able to make a practical use of the treatise which we 

»w commend without any qualification whatever. It is just the book for 

lose who have grounds to lay out, flower beds to fill, gardens to arrange 

id plant, or small orchards to set and train. It needs only to be seen to be 

>preciated, and almost any roan's grounds and garden would grow into new 

sauty and utility by making a practical use of its instruction. 

HBBB Visits to Madagascar During thb Tears 1853^1854—1856. Including a 
Journey to the Capital ; with Notices of the Natural History of the Country and of 
the present Civilization of the People. By the Rev. William Ellis, F. H. S., Author 
of ** Polynesian Researches." Illustrated by Wood Cuts from Photographs, &o. 
New York : Harper & Brothers. 1859. 1 Volume Octavo, pp. 514. 

The hitherto unexplored countries are rapidly giving up their secrets un- 
er the spirit of research which is now so active and general ; and some of 
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1IBI9C .sr-fTSRiu. JSjRTKTJ^ lad Tayittiit asoog the recent issoes of tiie 
IT? nii!M viars lam^ tae experience of tr^Tellen ud ex- 
jiur**^ Kxzrf . uii 3ar3.. «aii Li'^'.a.jscdce vill tafgest themselves at high 
idix *:.-.<. .:x ^iLJi:<<4. As'i Libxi^ isese a irrAUres of explorers this w«k 
4€ H..* TLij :«: ri: ji 1 rriiSL-xea: pUee. He is i close and careful obsener, 
& n.:= LTii M«:r-f**i» xz'i r^iiL. cvd'o^oa, disarmicf suspicion by his dhmI- 
«9C Lx^ ;-■? rl^ji'M rnuiess. paiiec: :a the iimojances and deltjs which he 
iii?nr:» ui: pLf -r« 7frs.dua: :a i::s x::eapcs. and Qsoally saccessfa! in aecoit- 
7tjhi. 'X 1.^ ic 'i-r^ ?j i:e exfr<»K ct tiiese qoalities, he obtained acceHi 
iiTJ^ 1^ ict-vrissi^i T-jK-3. zj iLaost e^erj object and personage that hed»- 
&r!v: i: m^. einec ilzzusc ill ulu vis to be leaned respecting the spirit aa^ 
pxj* :f Li< rz^'STZJi^zz isi '.oe :esdeac:<s and prospects of the people, aad 
'ua i; .'fi x*:': i Ir^t* zs jot kiovLed^e of the natural historj and the social 
li5f ic 'Ji'S jiKiJL*L A 3r::e9si.oa «/ ChrjQAnitT is still forbidden to the natirfla, 
a^i lit; rtf::»»ri'o:cs vi:c^ rer? «vrled oa so fierce! j against Christian coih 
«^r:» :.:irf 5ccu jfi^ k:c«. licc^h it has abated moch of ita fierceness, stiH 
l2ri?> Li<i -Tf^sw yizIL^^ etjlmilj hopeful in respect to the future of tba 
^\: f . kZL Xx (5 ::; rfl xtoos to2erauoo on grounds which, as a matter of ex- 
;«c-'f.2>:T. 24 i.:es =o; ;::^'c :: rroper to sute publiclj and fallj. The nana- 
^r* ;« «:.::fs ::: a rlfaiaa:. easj. vnainbitions style, and is really rich in in 
iBKr«rc;>: 3 x-.i -.zr'.rxAiioa. It is »sued in a style uniform with the ie> 
aeir:^:<« .:' Fini i^i Livisrstoce. asd deserres a place by their sideia 
CT-rT -Sill s<';v:i*i Lrr 



Txt Iw:«&^ ;t kXT rr» Hno. By tl* Author of ** Magdalen Stafford.'* Same Fab- 

T-ii 1 1 i ;r y-ii-.AW. A SccKa^ »a?rr. Suae Pabliaheit. 1859. 

U-^3 Vi L:mji. Ic^:>l5l..:>i. By Ciarlc* Rcade. Same Pablishers. 1S59. 

T:t;K :>rfe Tc'.ixes .'I;:i:ra:e the tendency to dramatize thought, and pot 
I::';: vz :^f <:3^e ; ai-i «u£r£i»:5, a!^>, bow strong and general is the appetite 
for ::*:-':o:.:i := :ie form ct :he story — or perhaps how strong it is for tlie 
s:«:rT w.-.ho;:: re^x:d :o the qcesiion whither the story does or does not cany 
i«:r--c;:.*a ».:ii :u 

Tr.e r.r^: «.-t' ;hfse three meciioned Tolomes has no great skill in the plot, 
the arrji7r>f".t*r.:, the cn>cp:n5, or the portraitures. It shows how realiiiw 
ot;er. c:.':.:r :':o=i the sexblicces «hich stand fur them; how a nature which 
sce:s5 u» carry a ?:era ar..^ sarige and iconoclastic spirit within it, may have a 
S04 of tc'r. :e:r.esd a=«.{ 5yn;p3:hy hidden from siglit, which wrestles with its 
ai::no.jLl barriers ;hat :t may spread itself in fertility; and how all great aod 
geutrv^us aT^d noble q'jalities may be counterfeited by a man who has oolyaen- 
timont ar.d c;:.;uetie instead of a heart. 

Tho " l-a:ni of Norhw'' is an interesting work, bringing out the pecutiw- 
iiifs of Sov^ioh !:ie and character very pleasantly ; exhibiting the pride ofao- 
bili:y ar.d iho reverenoo tor ptdigree and primogeniture very happily, as they 
ct^\:s>t with the native rogard for moral and religious character, and the eqoal- 
iiin^ Tv.]c of lore. Si^me of the sketches are spirited, and others are qaaint 
and toi:ohi()j^ ; the hi J iorous and the heroic are singularly blended, as tbey 
often are in fact in the Scotch character; and the abundaDce of the old dialect 
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B one in fancy among the clans described by Scott, and forcTer soggesta 
'he banks and braes o* bonnie doon.*' It portrays the life of the people aa 
las long been, much more clearly than any merely technical description 
Jd do it. 

leade is a writer of unquestioned ability and power and genius. His in- 
bt is keen, his portraitures distinct and self-consistent, his descriptions Ti?- 
his power of expression large, his thrusts adroit and severe and skilful ; 

his genius seems to us somewhat wayward, his spirit is audacious, his 
TD of pretension runs almost into hatred of eminence, and his bump of ven- 
tiofl mast be a very small protuberance. He can be provokingly cool and 
ere, but he has evidently a fondness for sensations, and hugely enjoys a 
astrophe. His appreciation of the gentle and more delicate qualities in 
uracter is not very strong or nice ; a shrinking, timid modesty seems to him 
weakness, and his principal heroines are more than half men. There is no 
m to doubt his power ; but there is opportunity to question the mental or 
ral bealthmess of his literary influence. His hero and his heroine in this 
ame, — who, of course, are brought to wedlock through all manner of diffi* 
ties that seem impossibilities, — are really noble natures, and they keep 
ir somewhat original sort of nobleness through all the zigzags of their 
intful career. That the book will sell, and be widely read, and loudly praised 

entertain no doubt, and we can do nothing less than admit its absorbing 
erest. 

B Immortality of the Soul, and thb Final Condition of thb Wickbd Cabb- 
ULLT Considered. By Robert W. Landif . New York : Carlton & Porter. 1869. 
: Vol. 12mo. pp. 618. 

The discussion of the conditions and laws of our future life was never en* 
tiog more minds and tongues and pens than now. The theories of Sweden- 
rg have had a new revival, the l^velations of '* the spirits" secure an im- 
tnse number of greedy listeners, the common and general and long-received 
tw gets new forms of statement, and the old forms are impressively repeat- 
f while the materialistic theory, which makes human life a unit, and the 
ly the parent and only home of thesoul^all these diverse views are finding 
sh deyelopment and earnest and open advocacy. This work of Mr. Landis 
If ho, by the way, is a Presbyterian clergyman, notwithstanding the issue 
his work by the Methodist Book Concern — is specially aimed at the over- 
ow of the last named theory, viz. : that which teaches the unconsciousness 
the soul between death and the general resurrection, and the punishment 
the wicked by annihilation. It is intended to be a complete manual on the 
Yject, as its discussions cover the whole ground occupied by the various au- 
us who have written in support of the theory he opposes ; and most of 
ise authors are quoted and referred to by name. Mr. Landis has made him- 
f thoroughly familiar with the whole subject and the whole field of argo- 
sot, and there can be no good reason for complaint that he does not state 
i positions of his opponents with fairness, clearness and strength. He has 
empted a reply to almost every argument, and sought an exposition of al- 
let every important passage of scripture which has been drawn into this con- 
ffmBj, It 18 a large task which he has undertaken, and few men could 
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probably have done it better witbiQ the sime compass. He is a good logiciu 
and a fjir critic : he is mostly coorteous and manly towards his opponents ; 
thoutrh he indulges in some verbal severity against their dogmas, which be 
deems false and mischieTous, aj^ainst their exegesis, which he regards aa te^ 
nbly strained, and against their reasoning, which he regards as unfair tad 
BophisticaL His Presbyterian theology crops out here and there, as cooM 
hardly bare been avoided ; his protests against the heresy he combau ue 
earnest and resolute and sincere, as such a theologian might well make then; 
and his c«inTiction that he has utterly overthrown the theory in question, ii 
settled, stroni;, and often uttered or implied in his book. It is by far the 
ablest and best discussion of the whole subject which we have yet seeo^ 
fair, manly, earnest, strong, comprehensive, and specific Whoever wishes 
to see the whole argument on both sides, presented within a reasonable com- 
pass, cannot do better than to buy this book and read it with care and candor. 

Thk Motiieu'a MI4AI0X. Sketches from Real Life. By the Author of the '* Object 
of Life." New York: Carlton A Porter. 1 Vcl. 16mo. np. 311. 

Ths Pof.t Pkk%< II kk. a Brief Memorial of Charles Wesley, the Eminent Preacher 
and P(»ot. Br Charles Adama. Same Publiahers. 

Mt SisTKii Marg.vket. a Temperance Story. By Mrs. C. M. Edwards. Sasie 
PuMisbrrt. 

These three books are beautiful specimens of typography, and their con- 
tents are every way grateful. The mother's mission is brought out moat 
happily in the story of a home where a true mother wrought on, day after 
day, in her own sphere, and saw as a result and reward the highest virtues aod 
aims springing up in the hearts she had watched over with a true mother*e 
vigilance, and cultivated with a true mother's fidelity. 

The story of Charles Wesley is pleasantly told, as it is a story deserviog to 
be tuld and engraven on the hearts of the young. He is more known throogh 
his hymns than in any other way, and it was fitting that his noble labors as a 
preacher should ho presented in this pleasant, readable way. 

l*he Temperance story is a sad and touching one ; familiar by frequency, 
and yet all the sadder because it applies so of\en and freely. And yet, as al- 
ways, the dark background of domestic life, made sombre by sin and sufferiDgi 
is lit up by many a beam of glory, thrown there by the radiant heroism and 
the glowing aHbction which misfortunes often only set off by contrast. Theee 
volumes furnish delightful and excellent reading for the family circle or the 
Sabhatli school library. It is a species of literature at once attractive and in- 
structive, nurturing a true taste, and affording it a high and a large gratifica- 
tion. The young surely need not be poisoned by books when healthy ani 
exhilarating food is ofTered them in such lordly dishes as these. 

Tna CoxoREOATioNAL QrAUTERLT. Conducted under the Sanction of the Coape- 

Sational LiWrarv AsRociation, by llevs. J. S. Clark, D. D., U. M. Dexter, and A H. 
luint, ISoU. Vol. I. 

A now Quarterly, ably edited, and devoted to the interests of Congregation- 
alism. It ignores the theological controversies and differences implied by the 
Old and N(>w School parties in and out of New England, and devotes itself t* 
more practical ends. It is furnished at one dollar per year, and is poblishW 
io Boston. 
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Art. L— the TRUE PROVINCB AND AIM OP 

PHILOSOPHT. 

The author of the present article very well recollects an im- 
pression whidi came npon his mind with most oppressive weight, 
when, as a stadent, he had advanced to a certain stage in the 
study of Locke. The impression was vague and undefined, but 
ahnost oppressively terrible, the more so, probably, for its 
ngae indefiniteness. ^'Fear came upon me, and trembling 
which made all my bones to shake. Then a spirit passed be- 
fore my fiEU^e ; and the hair of my head stood up ; it stood still, 
bat I could not discern the form thereof; an image was before 
nine eyes ; there was silence, and I heard a voice." The im- 
pression to which we refer, as far as it can be described, was 
this : that from the depths of philosophy, certain mysterious 
rerelations of a most terrible and ominous character were about 
to proceed, revelations, the truth of which must bo admitted, 
because philosophy cannot but be true, revelations, whose char- 
acteristics we could not divine. We loved philosophy; but 
what was it to do with and for us ? Was it about to reveal 
flie fact that our trust in God and veneration for the Bible, 
were baseless and vain ? Was it about to lay hold, with more 
than giant energy, upon the pillars of our religious faith, and 
bury all our hopes of immortality beneath its ruins ? Was it 
•bout to sweep like a meteor athwart the spiritual heavens, and 

SI 
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Wherein, then, lieB the difference between the philosophBf 
and the mass of mankind 7 In the first place, while the btsif 
principles in their practical applications are known alike to sO, 
the philosopher recognizes them, in their abstrad and univend 
forms, the only forms in which they can be employed as basil 
principles for the deductions of pure science on the one hand, 
and for the scientific explanation and elncidation of Acts, os 
the other. All mankind alike as we haye seen, in the presence 
of an event, affirm a cause. Amid the masses of facts whid 
are floating around us, there are also certain great central facts 
which reveal the existence and operation of aniversal law, by 
which themselves and all others are controlled, and may be ex- 
plained. The philosopher fixes upon such fiBueta, and dedoeei 
from them the laws referred to. The same &ct8 are perceived 
with equal distinctness by alL To the philosopher, however, 
they appear as the revelators of law. Take, as an example, 
the descent of a guinea and feather in an exhaasted receiver, 
as witnessed by Newton and some conmion observer. Both 
perceive, with equal deamess, the fact as such, and to each 
alike it is an object of wondrous interest. But to Newtoa 
alone did it reveal the great law of attraction, which governs 
the movements of the material universe. So in all other in- 
stances. All mankind perceive the same facts : the philosopher 
apprehends also their logical antecedents, or the great laws of 
the universe which they reveaL 

Main Sources of Error in Philosophy, 

The main sources of error in philosophy now become mani- 
fest. It has been said with truth that there is no great absnrd- 
ity which has not constituted the central article of the creed of 
some sect of philosophers. The history of Philosophy might 
not very improperly be denominated the history of the great 
battle-field of absurdities, a battle-field on which one great 
nonentity has contended for dominion against another, and 
where each, in turn, has swayed the sceptre of Philosophy. 
Two somewhat eminent modem philosophers of the ideal 
school, for example, were onco engaged in a very warm discns* 
sion in respect to the form of the upward asoent of the mind. 
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A Qpmurd iw 'O g i cM of naad mo aft M iwH l rd IhcL Bat 
atdireotioiidootitotaiidT That wag the i|imin n 
te. One contMided Oat the aaeeat waa ia the direetmi of a 
rpeadicalar etniglit line, aad the other, that it vaa iathat of 
laisg spiiaL Fhiloeophen of the waUie an% thoagfa thqr 
ig ezpeaded the devest thoo^t apoa the lolgeetr were 
aUe to agree ia respect to the qaeatioD, hov wumf 
died spirits can staad tegeAer apoa the pomt td a aeedle ^ 
r whefliar any each qririt caa be transported frost one poiat 
spaoe to another, wtthont pasug timn^ the iatuiasilislff 
(rtions of space. Modem philosophy has hardly settled the 
testion whether the ''I Asi," the Creator of the heaveaa aad 
e earth, the Infinite and Perfect One, shall be tisnsliw i nad 
to a mere development of matter, into a ' law of flin%ht," 
% segdatm idea," or an absolnte,wBdevdoped laiperBonality. 
ke nnirerse also has good reason to ooaplaia of rery hard 
age at the hands of philosophy, aad mii^t,if the latter were 
waessed of property, be sneeessfid, one woald think, in a sot 
^ slander. WUle this goodly creatioa, the prodaet td infinite 
isdom and love, has ca ase d the great eye of Heaven to shed 
I light aroand os by day, and spread its diaawnd bespangled 
nnament over as at ni|^t, ainle it has laid opea its pagea of 
lowledge divine for as to read, and ainle it has warmed aad 
id and dothed as from its ediaastless boanty, pUlosophera 
ftve been looking at it with a kind of evil eye, and wearied 
lemselves with tiie qoestion, what is it? One sect has main- 
lined that matter with wluch spirit has anfortonately beeoaM 
■ttiralled, is the sooree of all evil physical and moral that af- 
lots hasunity, and that the sonl eannot escape the boadage of 
srraption, tfll it is wholly disenthralled from material contact. 
Hher sects have taoght timt matter is the only reality, and that 
be universe is wholly aninhabited by any spirits finite or infi- 
ste. Others have affirmed that neither the nniverse of mind, 
m the one hand, nor of matter, oa the other, is that in itself or 
a ita Yriatienship tat which -we take it^ and Hmt nothing exists 
mt certain anknown and anknowaUe realitisB having neither 
■tension nor fimn in timaiselves, aad eiisting no where aad in 
latfase. Others atOl have 4eslsBred that MtUag wlmtever ex- 
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ists out of the mind itselfi that the external imiTene isnot^K 
but spirit, finite or infinite, seeing itself as an object^ and nui' 
taking purely mental states for the qualities of objects extend 
to itself, an " unavoidable delusion/' a ^ trick played upon nk 
son/' Finally, to complete the circle, the great leading sect of 
Germany now maintains that both matter and spirit are absohli 
nonentities, that thought itself is the only reality, and that iki 
universe is constituted of nought but the relations of contradii^ 
tinction between the ideas o/som^hing and nothing* Nofr 
if this abuse continues much longer, the universe may be Mj 
justified in giving to philosophy '< a writing of divorcement, vi 
putting her away altogether." But we were to speak of sobi 
of the main sources of error in the construction of systeou rf 
philosophy. 

1. The first that requires attention is this, fundamentally ma* 1 
taking the very object itself of philosophy. Its exclusire ok- ) 
ject, as we have seen, is not to make a universe, or to manalM' 
ture facts, or create principles out of which to construct a x» 
verse, but to explain the universe actually given to us, and of 
given. As long as philosophy keeps within this its appropiiate 
and exclusive sphere, it is itself surrounded with light and 
sheds light upon all the great problems of the universe. Bot 
instead of occupying itself in this its own sphere, it has oeca- 
pied itself with questions lying wholly out of its sphere, and 
consequently whose solutions are impossible to philosopby. 
One of the main problems of philosophy, according to some, is 
the possibility of knowledge, especially of objects external to 
the mind itself. Here is mind, on the one hand, it is said, and 
an external universe on the other. How can a passage be ef- 
fected from the one to the other ? How can the gulf that lies 
between them be bridged over so that one can become to the 
other an object of knowledge ? If the validity of this one an- 
swer be admitted, to wit : that mind is, relatively to such ob- 
jects, a power, and they are to it, objects of knowledge, we may 
very easily and readily conceive of the possibility of such a pis- 
sage, and a world of useless labor is saved to philosophy. Bot 
suppose tlie validity of this answer be not admittedi and phi* 
losophy attempts, in some other direction, to ^ find through ibo 
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llttlpable absence its uncoath way/' it will appear at length, that 
t.^has labored in vain, and spent its strength for naught" It 
wOl be found equally impossible to explain, on any other sup- 
position, the possibility of knowledge, in i^iy other form than 
luraogb consciousness, for example. Suppose the question be 
Mfced, how can the mind be subject to certain operations, and at 
lie same time know that it experiences them 7 How can it 
kink of some object, remember a past experience, for example, 
mdy at the same time, think upon its own thought, that is, ex- 
lerience this double operation in the same moment of time, 
enow something, and know that it knows. If the answer be ad- 
pitted as valid, that the mind knows its own operations in the 
ict of experiencing them, because they are to it objects, and it 
B to them a power of knowledge, then, as in the former case, 
lie possibility of knowledge is quite conceivable. But if this 
mswer be not admitted, the very principle on which alone any 
[Attiomena in the universe can, by any possibility, be explain- 
mij and an attempt is made to discover the possibility of knowl- 
edge, on any other principle, then philosophy has attempted an 
iktolnte impossibility. Now philosophers overlooking this 
Aaple and universal principle by which the universal intelli- 
ince explains the possibility of each particular phenomenon 
lad event in the universe, philosophers, wo say, have wearied 
tiiemselves with the question of the possibility of knowledge, a 
qaestion which lies wholly out of the sphere of philosophy, and 
diiw have they consequently wearied themselves to no profit 
Suppose we should ask ourselves, for example, how is it possi- 
ble that water should become solid, when a certain degree of 
caloric is withdrawn from it, and should then, on the restora- 
tion of the heat extracted, return to a fluid state again, and 
rejecting the answer which the universal intelligence gives, to 
wit, that such is the nature of the substance, should attempt to 
explain the possibility of the fact before us, in some other way. 
We could no more accomplish our object than we could create 
a universe. So of all other &cts and events. The possibility 
of knowledge js to be explained as that of all other facts are, or 
it cannot be explained at all. Here lies one of the great crrOrs 
in- philosophy. Instead of accepting of an explanation, the 
32 
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validity of which mnst be admitted, or the possibility ol b» 
event whatever is explicable, instead also of distingoishing be- 
tween what is and what is not passible to mind, as a hcuiij of 
knowledge, and then pushing research into the boundless fieU 
laid 0]>en for humanity to tax its powers upon, philosophen 
have attempted, in an impossible and consequently most » 
philosophical form, to explain the possibility of knowledge it- 
self. 

The validity of human knowledge is another problem, is 
the attempted solution of which, philosophy has missed its wsr* 
That there is a valid and an invalid application of the human in- 
telligence, and that it is the appropriate sphere of philosopkj 
to elucidate the principles by which the one can be distingnuk- 
ed from the other, there can be no doubt Nor is philosophy 
ever employed in a more important sphere, than when develop' 
ing those tests by which truth may be distinguished from erroff 
and the right from the wrong use of the human intelligenee. 
All such procedures, however, rest upon one principle, that die 
mind is a faculty of real knowledge. Suppose we assume thb 
principle as doubtful, and then attempt to solve that dodA 
The conception of the possibility of accomplishing the object is* 
volves a palpable contradiction. While we are in doubt abovt 
the intelligence, as a faculty of knowledge, we must be in eqml 
doubt about any verdict, which it may pass npon its own 
character as such a power. The question can, by no possibil- 
ity, be solved in favor of the intelligence, only by begging the 
question at the outset, just as when an individual attempts to 
prove to strangers his own credibility in a given assertion, by 
the declaration that he is a man of truth. 

This very attempt also assumes that there is some one fun^ 
tion of the intelligence whose verdict is valid, and which is 
capable and authorized to sit in judgment npon all others. On 
what authority is this assumption made in behalf of this fonc- 
tion, and denied to all the rest ? And who has constituted 
this one the sole umpire ? The attempt to bring one function 
of the intelligence to the bar of another, is self-absurd. Sup- 
pose, for example, that we have a perception of some external 
obiect. We wish to know whether that perception is valid, so 
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kr, of course, as the essential qualities of the object, exten- 
don and form, are concerned. It can readily be shown that 
leither of the other primary faculties, consciousness and reason, 
san sit in judgment upon that act of the intelligence, con- 
leioiisness being able merely to give the act as a phenomenon of 
iie subject, in the proposition I perceive the object, and reason 
neing able to do nothing more than give the logical ante- 
cedent of the quality affirmed. The secondary faculties can 
inly operate upon the basis given in the concurrent acts of 
die three primary faculties, without changing or modifying it. 
Fhere is no possibility, then, through any legitimate use of the 
Imctions of the intelligence, to adjudicate upon the validity of 
Jie act under consideration. 

Besides, if one faculty of the intelligence might sit in judg- 
nent upon the affirmations of an other, in certain cases, before 
ire can obtain a legitimate judgment in any given case, we 
mat find some truth of which the mind is more sure than of 
iliat upon the affirmation of which judgment is to be passed, 
Ind which bears upon that affirmation. Now in the case of ex- 
ternal perception, there is nothing of which the mind can have 
feiore absolute convictions than of the reality of the essential 
^aalities of the object perceived ; nor is there any other con- 
fiction, which is more absolute, that could be made to bear up- 
oa it in determining its validity. The problem, then, in the so- 
htion of which philosophers have wearied themselves so much, 
Ses wholly out of the sphere of philosophy, and it is a total 
ttisapplication of its object and aim thus to employ the intel- 
%ence. 

Assuming, as the ideal school have done, that the great end 
ind aim of philosophy is to determine or solve the problems of 
mttohgfff is also a total misapprehension of the true and 
proper sphere of philosophy. If we are to understand that 
it is the province of philosophy to enlarge and perfect our 
knowledge of substances, all this is very true. But if, on the 
other hand, it is meant, as it undoubtedly is, that the true 
province of philosophy is, and that it is reserved for it alone, 
to reveal the nature of substances, as far as their essential 
eharacteriBtics are concerned, it should be borne in mind, that 
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the problem of ontology, in this sense, has already been wlTei, 
by the verdict of the universal intelligence, a verdict fUi 
philosophy can neither reverse nor modify. The united da tf 
all the sciences is to enlarge and perfect our acquaintanceiU^ 
with realities ; but their entire procedure rests wholly npontk 
assumption that the essential qualities of such realities m 
already known. The Chemist, for example, never broacbestk 
question, whether the substances on which he experiments tft 
material or mental, or whether they have the fundamentd 
qualities of matter, solidity and extension. All his experi* 
ments proceed upon the assumption, that the problem of ontsl- 
ogy, so far fortli as those qualities are concerned, is alreadjf 
settled. So of all the other sciences. They all have their nnitel 
basis in the assumption, that the essential fundamental prop^ 
ties of the realities to which they pertain are already knovir 
and known absolutely. On any other assumption, all tb 
sciences would, at once, come to a dead stand still, from wUA 
they could never make an advancement in any direction wh* 
ever. Suppose that all other questions in astronomy were i^ 
journed, until this one is solved, to wit, whether the so called 
heavenly bodies are or are not, in reality, objects external to 
the mind, and really possessed of the qualities of extension and i 
form. An eternity would pass away before we could reach it 
all the appropriate problems of this science. Suppose that over- 
looking the fact, that the problem of ontology in respect to 
mind is already solved, so far forth as the reality of its funda- 
mental qualities is concerned, those of thought, feeling and 
voluntary activity, we should first of all attempt to determiw 
what, aside from the idea of it, as a substance possessed of the 
powers of thought, sensibility and will, mind, in its nature, must 
be. When could such a question as that be solved ? Never to aD 
eternity. We can make no approach whatever to substance, 
but through phenomena, and the very attempt to inquire after 
the nature of any particular substance, implies, that it is al- 
ready revealed to us as such, and that, so far, the problem of 
ontology in respect to it, is already solved. If wo shonl4 
neglect all phenomena, and attempt, without their intervention, 
to gain an insight into the nature of substance and cause, them- 
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reSi we should look for light into blank midnight, and should 
itake the sparks elicited by rubbing our own eyes, for the 
ilities after which we are searching. Roaming in the dark- 
88 around us, myriads of hypotheses and nothing else would 
esent themselves, all having equal authority, and all abso- 
tely baseless. For thousands of years ontology has been the 
eat problem of philosophy with certain leading schools, and 
lat progress have they made in its solution ? Absolutely 
06 at all, excepting in one direction, that of greater and 
later darkness. All the professed developments of philoso- 
f on the subject, have been nothing but '' confusion worse 
ifounded," and nothing better is to be hoped for in the 
mre, while the problem lies in its present form under the eye 
philosophy. But let philosophy take up the problem just 
ere the universal intelligence has left it, and in the form in 
ich that intelligence has solved it, and then proceed to add 
ithetically to what we do know of realities, and also to ex- 
in and elucidate what is known, and << her light will go forth 
brightness," and all the world will bless her for her illumina- 
QS. All the problems of ontology, we repeat, in respect to 
> reality of mind as a substance possessed of the qualities of 
»ught, feeling, and voluntary activity, of matter as a substance 
isessed of those of solidity, extension, and form, of space, as 
t place of substances, and time as the place of events, are 
ided over to philosophy as already solved, and as the basis 
1 starting point of her entire investigations. If philosophy, 
fleeting its own proper sphere, and denying the validity of 
) solution presented, demands a rehearing of the case, and 
joums its own proper problems, until it has itself solved the 
s under consideration, it may, for a time, dazzle the world 
th brillicmt theories ; but they will all at last be found to be 
istituted of absolate nonentities, and to rest upon founda* 
as if possible still less substantial. The inevitable result 
[1 be, what always has been, when similar attempts, based 
>a similar principles, have been made, a general skepticism in 
\ public and even philosophic mind in respect to the possi* 
ity of philosophy itself, the very state into which the worse 
32* 
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than abortive attempts of Germany at the solationofthiafnk 
1cm, for the last half century, are fast bringing the piblks wd 
in Europe and America. 

2. Another fruitful source of error in the constroctiimof qi* 
terns of philosophy, is wrong, or partial indudion 0/ 1^ 
Suppose, for example, that in constructing oar system of M* 
tal science, wo assume that thought is the only phenooMMi 
which it really presents, and should construct our BTstenrt 
that assumption. We might build up a very magnificent thetiji 
a theory which should possess throughout logical con8i>ta4 
so far as the connection between the principle and therenuM 
deductions is concerned. But we should wrongly interpret il 
the facts of mind, even those which are in themselves consiBtnt 
with our theory. The same must be true of all theories of il 
realities whatever. Their entire essential characteristics nn' 
be taken into account in determining the principles of oor 8j> 
terns, and all our deductions in their entireness must perfort^ 
harmonize with such characteristics. Then, and then only, 00 
a system of philosophy be constructed whose basis shall 1)6 
truth, whose parts shall all be harmonious with each otber, ui 
whose material shall remain, amid the lapse of ages. Nowpff* 
tialism has been the bane of philosophy in all the eras of iti 
history. Systems have been constructed, based upon onlj 1 
part of the facts, while others equally essential have been onrii 
ted as denied altogether. Locke, for example; affirmed thatal 
knowledge is derived exclusively from experience, and tht 
constructed his system on the assumption that no absolute m 
versal and necessary ideas exist in the mind. He thus pave 
the way for materialism, and with it atheism. Kant, on th 
other hand, affirmed that experience not only does not and cai 
not give, a j?rtort, or universal and necessary cognitions, b( 
that such cognitions themselves lie at the foundation of all €i 
perience, and thus laid the foundation of idealism, and with i 
skepticism in its most delusive form. Each took a part for th 
whole, and each accordingly based his system upon the saoJ 
Sensualism or empiricism may properly be denominated : 
system of facts without principles, while idealism is a system e 
principles, principles falsely assumed, without &ct8. 
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. We mention but one other source of error in constructing 
;ems of philosophy^ to wit, unauthorized assumptions of 
U principles, or mere baseless fajpotheses, assumed as first 
ia. False assumptions are just as fruitful in logical conse- 
nts as true ones. A system whose basis is wholly in error, 

which, therefore, as a system, contains nothing of truth as 
i, may possess throughout the most peifect logical consis- 
2j, The first thing, then, to be done in determining the 
dity of any given system, is to examine carefully the foun- 
:cn on which it is based. Now there is one universal crite- 
L of all basis principles of such systems, a criterion by which 
troe can always be distinguished from the &lse. Every 
3 principle will sustain this one relation to the fkcts to 
3h it pertains, that of logical antecedent, and will therefore^ 
less the characteristics of absolute universality and necessi- 

Every principle having those characteristics cannot be 
e, and all others are nothing but mere unauthorized as* 
ptions, baseless hypotheses. Philosophers are so fond of 
Btructing, that they are too apt to hasten on from mere as- 
ptions to the work of construction, instead of carefully lay- 
their foundations on the rock of truth. They are so pleased 
, with logical consistency, that they too often assume that li 
em having throughout a necessary connection between its 
ciples and deductions, cannot be based in error. A system 
be most wide-sweeping in the range of its principles and 
ications, it may be most vast and perfect in its proportions, 
the logical connection of its various parts may be absolutely 
soluble, and yet it may fall by its own weight, and that for 
one reason, that it is based upon mere assumptions. On 
»ther hand, a system may be wanting in many of these ex- 
Qcies, and yet, in its main deductions, it may stand the test 
ne, and that for the reason that its basis principles cannot 
laken. The want of due carefulness in laying the founda- 
I is one of the most fhiitful sources of error in the con- 
ation of systems of philosophy. The systems of Locke and 
imt each has its basis in assumptions, instead of necessary 
miversal principles, and each, therefore, though in different 
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directions, has signally failed to soIfo the great problems of 
philosophy. 

Relations of the Philosophy of Locke to TVue Science. 

We are now prepared for another somewhat important is- 
quiry, the relations of the system of Locke to science. Afr 
cording to the fundamental assumption of that system, to wit) 
that all our knowledge is derived from experience ezclasiTclj, 
science can proceed no farther than the first and preparatoij 
stage, the mere classification and arrangement of fiftcts ; and tt 
well recollect when, in the school of Locke, it was openly noii- 
tained; that all science consisted in this process alone. As tba 
system admits of nothing beyond the facts, and consequently rf 
no logical antecedents to facts, or universal and necessuy 
principles, philosphy, according to its fundamental assumption^ 
becomes an absolute impossibility. The system of Locke also can 
give us none of the pure sciences, the mathematics and pure ^J^ 
ics, for example. All such sciences rest wholly upon a priarii 
or universal and necessary principles, which, of course, have no 
place in that system. The utmost that it can do is to advance 
science to a simple classification and generalization of facts, the 
first and preparatory step in philosophy. 

Character of the German Philosophy. 

The character of the German philosophy, or of transcenden- 
talism, as it is called, next claims our attention. This system 
almost totally, and from principle, neglects the first and indis* 
pensable requisite to a valid system of philosophy, the process 
of classification. It occupies itself almost exclusively with an- 
other and difierent question, and to this question it advances 
directly and immediately, without '' casting up at all a highway" 
for itself, by careful psychological investigations. Without any 
adequate preparatory processes whatever, it advances at onc^ 
to the great problems of ontology, and the possibility and valid* 
ity of human cognitions. 

Hence, we remark, as might naturally bo expected, as tie 
necessary consequence of a false method, the entire foundation 
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rinciples of the system, in all its various forms, are nothing bnt 
ssnmptions and baseless hypotheses, instead of universal and 
^eeasary troths. We may take the range of the entire fonhs 
Aich it has assumed, from Kant to Hegel, and we shall not 
nd among all the basis principles from which these forms ai^e 
lednced, one single principle which bears the marks which 
bnt himself has given, as the exclusive characteristics of cog- 
itions a priori, the only principles of real science, the marks 
t universality and necessity. Transcendentalism in none 6f 
ts forms, is deduced from such principles, but from mere as- 
vnptions, or baseless and self-contradictory hypotheses. In the 
levelojpment of the system, in some of its. forms, to say the 
east, there is the most rigid logical consecutiveness, between 
ke assumptions, laid at the foundation, and all the subsequent 
(eductions ; while the entire superstructure thus carefully and 
ronderfully perfected, rests upon nothing but a bank of sand. 

We remark, again, that transcendentalism is, throughout, a 
ystem of world making, and not, what philosophy exclusively 
roght to be, of world expounding. It thinks out a universe, 
rem materials of its own imagining, but fails wholly to explain 
HE universe we have, the only problem submitted to philoso- 
hj. Who, that would explain the universe according to the 
niversally acknowledged principles of science, would ever 
bink of telling us that the universe material and mental is con- 
tituted wholly of relations between ideas of absolute nonenti- 
ies ? Transcendentalism, however, has given us a universe 
)Onstituted exclusively of such materials, and affirmed that it is 
he universe handed to it, to be explained. 

Hence, we remark, finally, that this system fails totally 
meet the great philosophic want of humanity, either in 
aspect to matter or spirit. What we want in respect 
the external universe in which we dwell, is to have it ez- 
lained, and left when explained, at least as pleasant and sui^ 
ble a habitation, for sentient existences, as it now is. In the 
i)}oratory of this system, however, it becomes an unknown and 
nknowable something, existing nowhere and in no time, and 
^nsequently as a suitable habitation for nobody, or a mere 
ilgective phenomenon of " the Me," or a similar phenomenon of 
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the absolnte transformed into an external object^ so that ihe ab- 
solute may see itself in it, or lastly, a mere relation of contn- 
diction between the idea of two great nonentities, the ides rf 
something and nothing. The great philosophic want in the 
breast of humanity is not met by any such expositions as these. 
The system equally fails to meet the same want, in its expofr 
tions- of mind. None of these systems explain the &cts of the 
human mind, just as they lie under the eye of conscioosnesii 
They all rest upon assumptions which give and explain a eji- 1 
tem of facts pertaining to an indefinable, inconceivable 8oae> 
thing called mind, but the system given and explained is not 
the system which we seek and desire to have explained; nor 
is the mind given by these systems the mind necessarily soppoi- :: 
ed by this system. What we want is a philosophy which shal 
explain ourselves to ourselves ; and shall leave us, when ex- 
plained, what we are, and not transformed into some otto 
thing, and that thing sublimated into nothing, and that nothing 
etherialized into an unsubstantial, all*comprehending insnbstis- 
tiality, which is itself really incomprehensible and comprehendl 
nothing. 

We may be thought presumptuous in expressing such en 
opinion. We shall venture the expression of it, however, to I 
wit, that Germany has yet to produce its first great mentd 
philosopher. Of world-makers of the highest eminence, it has 
produced many, and it has a capacity to produce world-expooad- 
ers of equal eminence ; but its productions of this class are 
among the realities that are yet to be. 

Philosophy of Common Sense. 

The philosophy of common sense requires a few passing re- 
marks. The individual who has suggested or developed some 
great criterion principle, has set his mark permanently upon 
his own age, and will not fail to be ultimately regarded as one 
of the great lights in philosophy. This is the case with Dr. 
Reid. While he has, since his day. been, for a time, apparently 
eclipsed by other luminaries, his star is again shining oat with 
increasing brightness, while the others are on the wane, and 
the time is not far distant when he will be acknowledged as 
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316 of the great central lights in the sphere of philosophy. As 
he first individnal who announced common sense as the funda- 
Kmital test of all basis principles of philosophy, he advanced a 
rinciple which will stand the test of time, and to which philos- 
fftkj must return, before its fixed direction will be in the line 
t tmth. Bat what are we to understand by the words, com** 
BOn sense 7 Every one is aware that, in the presence of the 
or phenomena of the universe, the universal Intelligence 

made certain fundamental affirmations pertaining to matter 

ad spirit, and God as the unconditioned and absolute Cause. 

Vith such affirmations, numberless assumptions, together with 

heir consequents, are intermingled. On almost all subjects of 

bought, there is, consequently, among mankind, a wide diver- 

itf of opinion. In the midst of all this diversity, however, 

bero is an absolute unity of judgment in certain fundamental 

Ariiculars. Now, those judgments strictly common to all 

minds in the presence of the facts of the universe, judgments 

K their concrete and particular form>s, are what is meant by 

^he words, common sense. These words designate the real af- 

hmations of the intelligence in view of the facts referred to, in 

distinction from assumptions and the consequents of the same, 

which are the exclusive source and cause of diversity of opin- 

ion among mankind. Common sense, therefore, may properly 

lie appealed to as a final test of truth. Its responses roust be 

trae, else the universal intelligence is itself a lie, and real 

bowledge on any subject an impossibility. No principles or 

deductions in philosophy or religion, which contradict this one 

criterion, can stand the test of time. Philosophy, and we might 

add religion too, will run mad with the wildest conceivable delu* 

eions, when divorced from common sense. 

We have just said that no principles or deductions of phi" 
loBophy which contradict the verdict of common sense, can 
stand the test of time. In illustration of this thought, let us 
consider a few examples. In the presence of the phonomoDa 
of the universe, the universal intelligence has, with absolute 
Baity of judgment, affirmed the reality of two orders of exis- 
tence perfectly and fundamentally distinct the one from the 
otheri matter and spirit^ the one aa possessed of the qualities 
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of real extension and determinate form, and the other of Am 
of thought; feelingi and voluntary activity. This is the TeriU 
of common sense on these phenomena. As real snbstaneei » 
toally possessed of these qnalities, the intelligence has huU 
them over to philosophy for explanation and elucidation. Ntf 
suppose philosophy hands them back as not being "inte 
selves" nor in their relationships ^ what the universal i 
gence" has taken them to be, suppose she has resolved 
into matter or matter into spirit, or both into mere ideas, 
thus attempts to reverse the immutable verdict of 
sense. Philosophy, in presenting itself as an antagonism 
that deep and irreversible conviction in the breast of b 
has struck upon an immoveable rock, and must fall to ^ 
upon it No system of philosophy can stand the shock ofol 
icism, which does not perfectly harmonize with this nndumgl 
able conviction. 

In the presence of the great facts of the universe, also, H 
universal intelligence has affirmed the reality of the being sal 
perfections of God, as the unconditioned and absolute caMi|l 
In the midst of the endless diversity of opinion among men pi 
taining to God, there is, from the lowest depths of heathenisii 
up to the most perfect forms in which inspired wisdom has orf 
ceived of Him, an absolute unity of judgment in one fundaari 
tal particular, the idea of Him as a free, self-conscious penai 
ality. It is only in professed systems of philosophy, and foriif 
of religion developed under the influence of such principlit 
that any other, or opposite central idea of God obtains. 1 
could easily be shown, also, that the divine idea of unirerri 
humanity is moving in one fixed line, the idea of God, as the W 
nite and Perfect. Humanity is shocked at the imputation m 
any acknowledged imperfection to God. Such is the verdict ol 
common sense in respect to God, as the unconditioned and al^ 
solute cause. Suppose that professed systems of philosopif 
meet this verdict with a contradictory one, a denial of bis b^ 
ing, on the one hand, or a representation of him, on the otM 
as a mere " regulative idea," a " law of thought," a " creatioii* 
the Me," or as an undeveloped, unconscious impersonality, himP 
not the author, but the substance, of all things. The verdiet* 
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imon sense will not be reversed bj snch contradictionSi but 
iosophy herself will be pronounced mad. " Her way will be 
ler as slippery ways in the darkness. She will be driven 
ind fall therein." The verdict of the universal Intelligence 
iiat for every fundamental want, in sentient existences, es- 
»lly in man, there must be corresponding provisions, and 
every similar adaptation, a corresponding reality. While 
; principle is a necessary intuition of the Intelligence, in 
w of the facts of the universe, and while all our activity is 
ctically based upon the conviction of its validity, it is an 
leniable fact, that the great overshadowing want of univer- 
humanity is the conscious favor and friendship of Gk)d as a 
f-conscious personality endowed with the attributes of In- 
ly and Perfection, and that all departments of our moral and 
ritual being are in fixed and immovable correlation to this 
) idea of him. Now suppose that in the name of philosophy 
sentiment there is no God, or an idea of him the opposite 
that which is under consideration, is presented to the re- 
d of humanity ; will she sit down under the shadow of such 
idea, and thus pronounce the above principle of common 
,se a lie, and afiSrm her own moral and spiritual nature to be 
correlative of the unreal ? Never. Other ideas of God 
f be entertained for a time, but the sense of mental, moral,. 
I spiritual desolation experienced under their pressure will 
long constrain humanity to heave from its bosom the dead- 
incubus. When philosophers come distinctly to recognize 
fact that no professed deductions of philosophy can stand 
I test of time, which is opposed to the verdict of common 
tse upon the same subject, then will systems of philosophy 
se whose basis is the rock of truth. 

[n consequence of failing to recognize the above fact, philos- 
ly, on account of the wild vagaries in which she has so fla- 
kntly violated all the principles of common sense, has, for a 
Lsiderable portion of the last half century, given in many of 
* developments, not unmistakable evidence of approaching 
ntal aberration. At one time, mounted upon her lean and 
iping Bosenante, we see her running her rotten spear, first 
linst the universe of mind; then against that of natter, and 
S3 
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finally against all realities whatever, and while she has beea 
thrown horse and rider by the verdict of common sense^in eveiy 
encounter, still she affirms herself ready to demonstrate at tbe 
point of her lance, that neither the universe, time, space, Goi, 
liberty, or immortality, are anything in themselves, or of then- 
sclvcs. At one time she affirms herself able to prove by abto- 
lute demonstration, that all compound substances are made «p 
of simple parts, and also that no compounds are constructed of 
simples, that the world had a beginning, and that the stno 
world had no beginning, that the world is finite and that tk 
world is infinite, that there is a causality through liberty, id 
that there is no liberty, and finally that a necessary being doei 
exist, and that no necessary being exists.* At one time ske 
challenges the universe to prove its own existence. At anotk* 
cr, she affirms that there are two and but two unknown and ofr 
knowable realities, but that these exist no where and in o0 
time. At one time she affirms that God is the only reality, it 
another, that he is only a " law of thought," a " regnlstire 
idea." At one time she affirms that there are no substances of 
any kind, subjective or abjective, that the universe is constitntei 
wholly of relations between the ideas of absolute nonentities. 
And, finally, she proclaims " the Me" to be the only realitfi 
the fountain, source, cause, substance, subject and object of d 
things. God, instead of being the creator of " the Me," is hi» 
self a creation of " the Me," and all realities finite and infinite 
are embraced and expressed in the single proposition " I tm V 
Here she exclaims : 

*^ Here on this market cross aloud I cry, 
1. 1, 1 ! I, itself 1 1 

The form and the substance, the what and the why. 
The when and the where, the low and the high, 
The inside and outside, the earth and the sky, 
I, you, her, and he, you and I, 
All souls and bodies are I, itself, I.** 

Should no Cervantes, by writing out a history of these i*' 

* EanfiB aBtinomica of pure tumoo. 
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beratioQS; restore philosophy to her right mind, the common 
sense of the universe will ere long vote her into a straight jack- 
et, and that with good reason. 

Relations of Philosophy and Religion. 

We are now folly prepared to consider the relations of Phi- 
Joaophy and religion. If the former term be taken in its wid- 
est signification, then theology, natural and revealed, theology 
scientifically developed, would', as we have seen, differ from 
philosophy only as a part from the whole. In this sense, then, 
Acre can be no contradiction between them. There must be, 
jen the other hand, a perfect harmony. 

A true system of natural theology scientifically developed 
■snst be throughout in perfect harmony with all the valid princi- 
|des and deductions of philosophy, as far as they relate to the 
same topics, and there can be no where any form of contradic- 
tion between them ; because they both alike are constructed in 
»iew of precisely the same facts. K also we suppose the facts 
tad principles of a so called revealed theology to be actually 
given by inspiration of the author of nature, we may affirm, a 
Priori, that there must be between a system of revealed theolo- 
gy, scientifically developed, and the entire principles and dc- 
luctions of a true philosophy, the same universal and absolute 
iarmony, as in the case of philosophy and natural theolopcy. It 
iroold be the height of absurdity to suppose that Infinity and 
Perfection has contradicted Himself in the two volumes which 
le himself has written, that of nature and of inspiration. 

There are important relations, however, other than those 
ibove referred to, between philosophy and revealed religion, 
tiid these are the special subject of our present remarks. A 
»"olume is put into our hands claiming to have been given by in- 
spiration of God. The first duty devolved upon us ih to (h;- 
-ermine the validity of its claims to such high origin, and t<» tlio 
^Qsequent absolute authority which it assumes, in couHncpu'iion 
if such origin. If we would develop scientifically thcj <!vldi?nc« 
External and internal bearing upon such an important qiiOMtlon, 
t belongs exclusively to philosophy to determine, HyKtonifttlii 
^d then to elucidate, the laws of evidence to bo appltad 
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cases alike. There is no department in philosophy more nh 
portant than the development of the universal criterion of Ml 
and error, and a volume claiming the prerogatiye of inspintiiii 
must be subjected to this criterion with the same rigidity as A» 
teachings of any other production. If we would argoe fb 
question whether a revelation from God to man is possible ft 
impossible, probable or improbable, or whether a given prote 
tion, the Scriptures, for example, contain snch a revelation or 
not, it belongs to philosophy to develop the criterion by wUek 
we may distinguish the possible from the impossible, the prok 
able frpm the improbable, and the real from the unreal, the tm 
from the false. If the validity of the volume is affirmed to bnt 
been established by miracles, then it belongs to philosopb7to|- 
furnish the test by which we can, with certainty, distinguish be- 
tween a fact of nature and a real miracle, and to develop tke 
laws of evidence by which we can determine whether said tA 
ume has been attested by such interpositions or not In re* 
gard to internal evidence, we know absolutely, a priori, that a 
volume "given by inspiration of God," will contain no real sett 
contradictions, no absolute absurdities, that, in it, Qod will b^ 
revealed in perfect correspondence to the real fundamental n^ 
cessities of humanity io its actual present state, and that iti 
teachings will not contradict the known facts of matter or 
mind. It belongs exclusively to philosophy to develop the testi 
by which we can discern what is and what is not self-contradiO' 
tory, by which we can distinguish between a mystery and ab- 
surdity, and what is and what is not accordant with the fnnda- 
mental wants of humanity in its present state, and what is and 
what is not contradictory to the known facts of matter and 
mind. If, after we have finally determined in favor of the va- 
lidity of the high claims of the volume under consideration, vc 
desire to give to its truths, principles and facts, a systematic 
development according to scientific principles, then, as above 
remarked, theology becomes a part of philosophy, in the same 
sense that mental or natural philosophy does. Such are the 
necessary reflations between a valid philosophy and real rel^ 
ion, where the evidences and teachings of the latter are scien- 
tifically developed. The two cannot, by any possibility, be op- 
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jed to each other. They are together, harmonious parts of 
3 great whole. Religion natural and revealed principally 
ches man through the faculty of intuition, but always in liar- 
ny with the principles of philosophy material and mental. 
Qosophy develops reflectively what religion has taught intui- 
ely, and thus reveals the perfect harmony between itself and 
igion. 

Before any of the principles or deductions of philosophy can 
arrayed against the claims of Christianity, for example, the 
?3 of evidence external and internal must be fully and sys- 
natically developed, and then, by a rigidly logical application 

those laws, it must be shown that our holy religion is 
ireighed in the balances and found wanting." What has she 
» fear from such an ordeal as that 7 Of all other men, the 
hristian has most reason to bo the fast friend of philosophy, 
fall other men, he has least to fear and most to hope from its 
did principles and deductions. He should never betray the 
I8t symptom of fear when the validity of the claims of that 
I%ion which is the foundation and source of all his hopes and 
Qsolations, is passing the ordeal of the most rigid examina- 
in. Let philosophy proceed in its sanctified work of eluci. 
ting the facts of the universe material and mental, and relig- 
I in her mission of moral renovation, and the time is not dis- 
it when it will be seen by all the world, that he who most 
ly meets the claims of science, is the most deep in his peni- 
ce, the most self-renouncing in his faith, and the most simple 
I devout in his religion of all the sons of men. Philosophy 
her knees in the presence of Infinity unveiled, that is the 
sammation towards which science is advancing, 
rhose Christians, and especially Christian theologians arc 

wise who even directly or indirectly intimate, that there is 
UkQ be the relation of antagonism between a valid philoso- 

and real religion, between reason and revelation. If such 
tradiction did exist, he only would act reasonably who re- 
ed religion, and no one could be a Christian but by acting 
inst reason and renouncing philosophy. The religious pria- 
e and philosophic idea in man do not lead to contradictory 
actions. Each points to the same great reality. It is 
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charging him who is equally the author of each foolishly to flip- 
pose the opposite. '< The Christian is the highest s^ ' 
man," and the faith of the Christian is the highest dictttey 
the snblimest ascent of reason. It is enough for religioB toif 
that a denial of the validity of her claims has always been k» 
ed; in some form or other, upon a denial of the Talidity of U 
human faculties, and that no man, as the result of a cuA 
and rigid application of the laws of evidence scientifieaDj li* 
veloped, ever came to the conclusion that Christianity is ii 
from God. 



abt. n.— sin— its nature and conditions. 

All truth is harmonious. No truth can be inconsistest fift 
any other. The mind intuitively assumes this in all its proeen 
es of reasoning, and all its judgments of rational dedoctej 
No one can rationally admit contradictory propositions v1mi| 
that contradiction is seen. To attempt it is to stultify themoi; 
and confuse all our ideas of truth. Every sentiment we adofl^ 
draws in its train, and demands the acceptance of, its \opd 
consequences. An error assumed as truth will notreDiii 
alone. By an unchanging law of affinity, it will draw its kk* 
dred to its fellowship, as far as its relatioiis can be traced.* ^ 
it be fundamental, its evil influence will be correspondio(||f 
great, distorting the whole edifice of faith in which it is a eo^ 
ner stone. Our idea of God— of Christ — of virtue and vice-' 
holiness and sin, will modify and impress its character upon ot 
entire system of moral and religious faith. 

No idea exerts a more potent infloence in shaping our reli| 
ious system of belief than the notion we entertain of sin* Si 
sustains such relations to the government and law of GkKJ, A 
atonement, moral obligation, regeneration, justification, sametU 
cation, and salvation, that we cannot hold an mmdfim 
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of that, withont an ec^allv -2?*:rii>tiiral Tie» of thfs*- 

importance of truth on this sriWect ca^ hardlj ce CTvresti- 

led. But as important as i: is. :: is Larilj ;?o ziucl :? saj 

on scarce any subject is there less ibor>:ijh r;rip:::ral in- 

ostigation, or more loose. inJefiaite. T:n'i:>?rlzii:ia:inz an! un- 

jptural views. 

The poison of Au^stinian philosophy endorsed by the Papal 
diurch has diffused itself through the theolo jy of the popular 
religious denominations., reproducing itself in their creeds, the- 
ological institutes, and standards, and finding an utterance in 
"tlieir sermons, exhortations, hymns and prayers. Xot only do 
"^liese absurd, pernicious, and unscriptural views find such utter- 
ance, and pass almost unquestioned, but they are made the 
** shibboleth'' of oxthodoxy, the test of •* soundness in the faith," 
^y the popular religious sects and " masters in Israel." From 
"^lieir decision and from their views that outrage reason and 
J^iatice, contradict the Bible, and reflect dishonor upon the gov- 
^Tnment of (Sod, we turn to the infallible Word, and inquire, 
** "What is truth ?" But not like Pilate to crucify it, nor like 
^eter to deny, under the influence of popular clamor, but to 
^^rently learn, receive, profess, and obey it. 
We inquire, 
I. What is sin ? 
E What are the essential conditions op rrs existence ? 

L What is sin 7 Has God defined its signification 7 If so, 
>here and how 7 

A definite answer is given, 1 John 3:4. " Sin is the trans- 
gression of the law" This is a universal proposition concern- 
ing sin. By its terms it includes all sin, as the proposition, 
" man is mortal," includes all men, and is equivalent to the prop- 
osition, all men arc mortal. So this is equivalent to the propo- 
sition, all sins are the transgression of the law. Nothing can 
be sin that does mot involve this characteristic, viz.: Trans^ 
gressian. That which is not a transgression of the Divine 
whatever else it may be, is not sin* To assume that it iiy 
contradict €rod in explicit terms. Whatever is sin, is ^ 
gression of the law." No sin of any kind or degree can 
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that is not transgression. Any definition of any sin thai eoi- 
flicts with this is unscriptural and false, and not odIt of 
mere human origin, but a direct contradiction of Ood's deiiK<< 
tion of sin. Any sentiment, opinion, doctrine, or oreed, Alt 
implies that there is, or can be, sin which is not transgresooi 
of God's law, is anti-scriptural, and we cannot accept it as tn& 
without a virtual rejection of the testimony of God. 

When, therefore, we know what God requires, of whom b 
requires it, and who trafisgress his requirement of them, ft 
know who are sinners, and in what their sin consists. 

11. What are thb essential conditions of the Exmrssa 
OF SIN ? What is always implied in it as essential to its exit* 
tonce? 

1. Accountability is always implied. 
No being of whom God requires notliing can transgress bii 

requirement. Sin in such a being is absolutely impossible, be* 
cause transgression is impossible, and nothing is sin that is not 
transgression. He is under no law, there is to him no law,aBd 
^^ where no law is there is no transgression." Bom. 4: IS* 
Whatever such a being may do or be, whatever may be his pio* 
pensities, proclivities, appetites, passions, desires, or actions, 
whatever there may be in him or about him, there can be no 
sin in him, for none of these things in him is a transgression of 
any requirement of God towards him. God no where reqnires 
him to be or do, dififerently from what he is and does. He can 
in no .sense bo a sinner, because in no sense can he be a trans- 
gressor of any re(yiirement, because none exists. To assume 
or imply that any being can be a sinner, till there is something 
required of him; in other words, till he is accountable to some 
law, is not only nonsense, but much worse than nonsense, it is 
a palpable contradiction of the Word of God. 

2. Ability to obey the requirement transgressed, is alwafi 
implied in sin. 

No being can be accountable for the use of "ability which he 
does not possess. If he has no ability, he is under no obliga- 
tion to use any. No man might to do that which ho cannot do. 
To believe and seriously affirm the contrary on any subject bat 
religion, would subject one to the suspicion of insanitji and if 
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^sisted in, would ripen that suspicion to confirmed conviction 
eterj rational mind. But is it less insane and irrational 
^el^ion than in any thing else ? No truly sane man can 
'V believe himself under obligation to perform that which is 
Possible. No rational being can blame himself, nor another, 
what he could not help, or for not doing what he knows he 
not ability to do. No just being can ever require what he 
»ws impossible of another. Hence it is as certain as that 
1 is reasonable and just, that he does not, never did, and 
er will, require anything where there is not ability to 
form it If he has made no requirement where there is not 
ity to perform, there can of course be no iransgresaUm^ and 
before no sin. To affirm that Ood has required that which 
lad given no ability to the subject of that requirement to 
3er, is to charge God with the blackest tyranny, the basest 
tstice, and has far more tendency to promote infidelity than 
ristianity. 

i. Sin always implies light rejected. 
Nliere there is not the ability and opportunity to know the 
juirement, there can be no obligation in relation to it. 
i makes no man responsible for not walking according to 
lit which he has not, and could not have ; nor for the per- 
tnance of duty of which he has no knowledge. A man that 
ts his eyes to the light, will be justly held responsible. 
I ignorance is wilful. But if he were blind, he could have no 
He would neither sin in not seeing, nor in not acting in 
w of light impossible to him. 

iaid Christ to the Pharisees, '^ If ye were blind, ye should 
e no sin." John 9 : 41. To Nicodemus he declared, ^ This 
the condemnation, that light is come into the world, and 
I loved darkness rather than light." John 3 : 19. 
light, then, and the ability to see, is an indispensable condi- 
i of sin, the rejection of light, the ground of condemna- 
I. 

. Sin always involves guilt — ^blame ; not as a condition, but 
in essential quality, or inevitable consequence. 
"here is no guiltless sin, no blameless sinner. No being of 
m Ood requires anything, can ML of compliance and be 
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blameless. To assume the contrary, is virtnally to 
that the requirement is itself uilft*easonabIe and nqjusi For 1 
the requirement be reasonable and righteoas, it can neiAerk 
reasonable nor righteous to fail of compliance. To ta]k,te» 
fore, of any kind of sin which does not invoke guQt and e» 
dcmnation, is not only to talk of a kind of sin of whidiki 
Scriptures make no mention, but is a direct impeachme&toffll 
righteousness of God*8 requirements. The doctrine of ill 
Scriptures is, that all sin involves guilt and condenmatifla 
Any doctrine that implies the opposite, is not only &Is6 fli 
unscriptural, but incalculably pernicious. 

In the light of these truths, the absurd and unscriptnrftldifr 
acterofmany popular and cherished theological dogmas is chii^ 
ly seen. To some of these the attention of the candid reiii 
is respectfully invited. 

1. The popular but absurd^and unscriptural distinctiM i 
relation to sin, as '^ Original," and actual. 

That there was eijirst sin is unquestionable. If any aredfr 
posed, in view of this fact, to call it " original," we do not ok' 
ject. But whether first, or last, if sin at all, it is actual A 
That which is not actual sin is not actually sin, but is actoaUy 
not sin. To call anything sin, " original sin," " birth sIb " or 
any kind of sin, that is not actually '< transgression," is a mis- 
nomer, and utterly anti-scriptural. Hence our great Amerieu 
lexicographer, Noah Webster, though educated in the belief of 
this dogma, remarks on the term " original sin :" " In strictnc* 
original sin is an improper use of words, as sin, ex, vi termiiii 
implies volition, and the transgression of a known rule of dntf 
by a moral agent." 

There is no such expression as original sin in the Scriptures, 
nor any intimation that there can be any sin, which does nol 
imply volition, and " the transgression of a known rule of dntj 
by a moral agent." It is difficult to conceive of a more i» 
scriptural and absurd distinction or expression, than that o! 
" original or birth sin." 

2. The second absurd and unscriptural idea to which atten 
tion is invited, finds expression in the language often heard ii 
confession, exhortation and prayer, <' we are sinners by natun 
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d much mare so by practiced This, if it means anything, 

plies that men become sinners in some other way than by ac' 

Uy transgressing ; and that there is sin that is not trans- 

(ssion. 

rbere is not an intimation in Scripture that there is any sin 

. transgression, nor that men are sinners in any way but by 

Qsgression. If we accept God's definition of sin, how can we 

to see that to be a '' sinner by nature," as distinct from 
ractice," or prior to, or aside from, our transgressing, is ab- 
d and impossible ? If men were sinners in any other way 
n through their voluntary choice, voluntary transgression, 
Y could be in no way responsible for it, nor to blame for it, 

to make this expression as a confession is absurd. If true, 
rould be an excuse. It is an assertion of a misfortune, not 

confession of a wrong. But it is not true. Sin is not mis- 
tune, but crime. God is the author of our nature, but not of 
» 
J. Another assumption of similar character with the forego- 

is, that ^^ toe sinned in AdamJ*^ As the couplet of the prim- 
runs: 

« In Adam's fall, 
We siooed, all." 

'all theological absurdities, this is the climax. It could be 
Bsible only on condition that we were moral, accountable 
3nts six thousand years before we were born. The only con- 
vable alternative is, that without personal or conscious ex- 
ence, without ability, knowledge or will, without accountabil- 
or obligation, without any requirement of us, we transgress- 
a requirement of us which never existed. 
But we are gravely told that " we should reverently admit 
I teachings of Scripture, whether wo can comprehend tho 
ilosophy of the facts or not. Very true. But where do the 
riptures teach that " we sinned in Adam," any more than in 
in, Canaan, or Eorah 7 

*<Io Cain's murder 
We sinned fmrther,'' 
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Or,- 

" In wioked Cain 
We sinned again r 

is as scriptural, as good sense, as good poetry, and as goo< 
theology, as the other. Both are ridiculoas nonsense. 

4. Another absurd and unscriptural dogma^ the character o 
which b seen in the light of the truths we have been contem 
plating, is this, viz. : That the propeiwtieay pussionsy appetiU 
and nature of the new-bom infant are sinfuL 

They can only be sinful by being a transgression of some role 
or requirement prohibiting them. But of what command or re 
quircment of 6od are they a yiolation ? Has he requirec 
new-born babes not to have them ? Has he required them to b( 
at birth any way different from what they are 7 Or to baTC 
any different nature or propensities from what they havtl 
Has he required anything of them whatever? What? Where? 
If he hasj then they are moral, accountable agents, and will be 
dealt with as any other moral agents. If he has not, then their 
nature and propensities can have no moral character nor quaE* 
ties. They neither obey nor transgress. Obedience and 
transgression are alike impossible to them. They are under do 
moral law nor rule till moral accountability commences, and it 
is a most palpable misnomer to call them sinners, or anjtbing 
in them, sin. 

5. The doctrine that sin is hereditary, and transmittei 
from parent to child by natural generation. 

This is based on the assumption last considered, that '^ the 
nature and propensities of the infant are sinfuV^ It mnst, 
therefore, fall with that assumption. Sin is not a propensitj? 
proclivity, tendency, nor appetite. If it were, it might be trans- 
mitted by natural generation. But sin is a transgression. It is 
the transgression of a known rule of duty by a moral agent 
Sin can only exist in a moral agent. It is a crime against Di- 
vine law, and crime cannot be transmitted by natural generation 
to posterity. We might as well talk of rape, murder, or blas- 
phemy being transmitted, as of any sin being transmitted. If 
sin is admitted to be what God defines it to be, how can we 
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fail to see that its being transmitted by natural generation ia 
absurd and impossible ? 

6. The €LS9umptum that if the infant is not sinful he mtist 
be holy. 

This assumes that the infietnt must have a moral character of 
some kind before he becomes a moral agent. It is quite com- 
mon to hear one class of theologians speak of the in&nt as sin- 
fal, impure, corrupt^ defiled, unholy, having a sinful nature, &c., 
Ac While, on the other hand, some are ready to maintain 
that they are holy, pure, &c., <&c. If either intend by such ex- 
pressions to indicate moral character, or qualities of moral 
obaracter in those who are not moral agents, the idea is pre* 
posterous. HdW can a beii^ that is under no moral law or 
r«le be compared with any moral standard ? If there be no 
moral standard by whidi he can be compared, how can we ra- 
tionally or scripturally judge or aflirm any moral qualities of 
character concerning him ? We must, in order to judge, have 
some standard by which to compare and judge. But if he is 
aecountable to none, none exists by which we have any right to 
oompare or judge. As all moral qualities of character depend 
iip(m its agreement with, or non-conformity to, some moral rule, 
applicable to it, it is obvious that beings which are not account- 
able to any moral law, can have no moral character, good nor 
bad, and that to affirm the qualities of such character of them is 
infinitely absurd. 

7. The last idea to which attention is invited, is the doc- 
trine, that Christ died to atone for the sin of unconscious babeSy 
mul of those who have not arrived at the age of acoountabilityj 
imd to deliver them from the wrath of God and eternal con- 
demnation. 

That Christ has made an atonement for all sin, and all sin- 
ners of the human race, is a precious truth. In this respect we 
telieve in no ^* limited atonement.*' But that he has atoned for 
the sin of a being who never was accountable, and never did, 
QOf will sin, w^ are not prepared to admit. The doctrine under 
tsonsideration assumes that infants before accountability have 
ain, and of course that sin consists in something else than what 
God declares it to consist in. It assumes, too, that such in- 
34 
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iknts were under condemnation for that which they could not 
help,— exposed to the wrath of Ood for that for whkh they 
were in no wise to blame. We have seen that each of these 
ideas is anscriptoral. We cannot bat see that they cast the 
blackest imputations upon the government of God, impugning 
his justice and tarnishing his glory. 

If the infant is not accountable, he cannot transgress, and can 
have no transgression, in other words, no sin, to be atoned for. 
If he 15 accountable and has transgressed, he is a sinner in the 
same sense and way of any other, and older sinner, and must be 
saved, if saved at all, by compliance with the same conditions 
of faith and repentance. But if not a transgressor, he is not 
a sinnen If not a sinner, he can have no sin to be atoned. If 
he has no sin, Christ could not have died for it. We do not denj 
that his death may benefit the infant, living or dying. We do not 
undertake to say what influences for good, may or may not flow 
to him through the incarnation, death, resurrection, or inter- 
cession of the Saviour. We have no donbt of the final ever- 
lasting happiness of all dying before accountability. We be- 
lieve that Christ will raise them to immortal blessedness at the 
resurrection, and that their happiness will be gratuitous and 
imearned, for, they " have neither done good nor evil." Bat 
that Christ died for their sin, suffered in their stead as a sub- 
stitute, delivered them from endless condemnation and the 
wratli of God, we cannot believe while we believe the Bible, 
accept Qod's definition of sin, or recognize the government of 
Ood as a just and righteous government That Christ has 
done, and will do, all that in the nature of the case needs to 
bo done for them, we do not doubt ; but that he will do it for 
thorn as sinnerSf we do not believe. He has neither atoned for 
nor (utrdoned their sin, nor delivered them from condenmation 
and tlie wrath of Ood, for tlie very good reason that they have 
no sin to be atoned nor pardoned, and never were condemned 
nor under the wrath of God. 

If the sentiments of this article ate true, many 5f the popular 
theological notions of the day are false. From those who 
think it presumption and arrogance to question established and 
popular creeds, we expect neither candor nor justice. Bat we 
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earnestly bespeak of the candid inqairer after truth a candid 
and thorough investigation. Let the scriptural basis and log- 
ical process of every position and argument be thoroughly 
tested and sifted. " Prove all things, hold fast that which 
is good." 



Art. m.— the NATUEEJ OF RELIGION, 

Piety — true goodness of heart — essential to man's welfare 
here as his needed aid and the only end of his earthly existence, 
and to his salvation hereafter as the continuation of that exis- 
tence, is too frequently very imperfectly understood. And not- 
withstanding it so nearly concerns every individual, there js 
hardly a subject upon which so much is thought, written, and 
read, upon which the ideas of mankind are so various and so 
indefinite. The picture of a perfect Christian which exists in 
the minds of very many, is the realization of the Puritan ideal. 
He must be a man of unbending dignity, of stem and forbid- 
ding, not to say of morose, aspect. Amidst the changes con- 
tinually taking place around him ; the vicissitudes of human for- 
tunes; the sunshine of prosperity; the sweet converse of 
friends ; the weary, crushing toils of life ; the loneliness of the 
heart when those nearest and dearest are consigned to the 
grave ; though tempests howl, thunders rumble, or lightnings 
flash ; though the elements are convulsed and heaven and earth 
poBS away, the truly sanctified must exhibit a stoical indifier- 
ence. No tear must ever bedim his eye ; no smile play upon 
his lips, let his lot be cast where it may ; in disease of body ; 
alone and in want, or in plenty, in health and in friendship's sa- 
cred joys. The heai*t once changed and heaven is sure. There 
is hia home forever afterwards. There is no fear of falling 
from grace. Happiness on earth he neither seeks nor wishes, 
nor would he enjoy it were it presented to him. The contem- 
plation of nature's scenes awakens no emotion. He views with 
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indifference the golden splendors of the summer's sunset; the 
^moantain-circled lake, sparkling in the moonbeams; the stany 
heavens when Orion rises in majestic glory^ and when the sweet 
influence of the Pleiades reigns. He hears not the melodious 
songs of the forest warblers; tl^e voice of the cataract; tiie 
bubbling notes of the rippling brook, nor the music in ocean's 
billowy roar. Not through these works of nature, but orer 
them, he looks up to nature's God. His religion is a cold, ab- 
stract faith, or an uncomprehended, uncertain state of the feel- 
ings — sometimes induced by hearing a fervent prayer, an affect- 
ing sermon or a conference hymn, when the sonl, as it were, 
gets a little foretaste of heaven; sweet because transient; 
dearly prized because so seldom enjoyed. Again, his life is a 
life of difficulty — hard to overcome. The Christian most not 
only deny himself of att amusement ; of all which renders life 
desirable to men in general ; but he must do penance ; he most 
cross every feeling every inclination, and every wish of Ms 
heart, as being the suggestions of a totally depraved nature, 
prompted by the adversary of his soul's salvation. 

Now, such religion as this is the religion of sentiment and 
not principle. It may be true to a certain extent, but there is 
no merit in possessing it, for it arises from not understanding 
the requirements of Ood upon us. We would not say a single 
word against the communion of the Holy Spirit We believe 
it is the duty, the privilege of every Christian to enjoy it. It 
lifts up his soul in his desponding hours. And everybody has 
them. There are times when the body is weary with watchings 
and cares, and when the soul faints. It is then that that heav- 
enly messenger is peculiarly welcome, for it breathes hope into 
the despairing heart, and whispers of a blissful rest beyond^he 
grave. But whether that system of theology is the true sys- 
tem which builds upon the religion of sentiment upon this pe- 
culiar abstmct feeling as a foundation, and which excludes bo- 
man reason and rational enjoyments in this life as being incon- 
sistent with true piety, or whether it is not, one thing is cer- 
tain, it is not the doctrine taught by Christ when he says his 
yoke is easy and his burden is light. There is no easy burden, 
no light yoke in such a life. It is in vain to say that we should 
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bring ourselves into such subjection that a life like this would 
be delightsome. No one has succeeded in doing so, or if now 
and then one has done so among the vast multitudes that have 
peopled the earth, he has soon paid the penalty of death for 
the violation of physical laws. We are made sympathizing, so- 
cial, loving beings, to be cheenul, to be happy, and to act other- 
wise is to act contrary to our principles of reasoning, and op- 
posite to every generous feeling of our nature, and the attri- 
butes of a just Ood. Were we prisoners on this earth, sent 
down here &om the world above to be punished for some trans- 
gressions previous to our present existence, then we might con- 
clude that our Creator intended that this life should be one of 
hardship, of sorrow and suffering; but there is no reason for 
assuming such to be the fact. On the contrary, it is evident 
that the object of our creation was to increase the amount of 
happiness, and consequently the glory of God. Did this sys- 
tem of theology under consideration affect only those who 
adopt it and advocate its truth, it might be passed in silence. 
But it is not so. Its influence is extended far and wide, and 
deeply felt. Originating in the early ages of Christianity, 
when the church began to decline from its pristine simplicity, 
and the papal power to be exalted, it became of vast impor- 
tance to the Homish priests in bringing the credulous supersti- 
tion of the ignorant masses subservient to their use. The man 
full of zeal to serve God must immure himself within the walls 
of a monastery, bequeath his property to the chuceh, and die to 
the world. The woman in a similar manner must shut herself 
up in a nunnery. There, in fastings, self-inflictions, and convul- 
sive prayers ; upon the coarsest food, and clothed in the mean- 
eat attire, without a sympathizing friend, were they to finish 
their earthly existence. But the task was too hard. Human 
nature could not submit to it. Paradise, as glorious as it was 
represented to be, was too far off, too abstract to prove a suffi- 
cient inducement to such austerities. The consequence was, 
the church was scandalized, infidelity sprang up and fed upon 
the imperfections of Christian pr.ofessors, and receiving a re- 
flex influence, the world receded into almost barbaric darkness. 
Suddenly the light of the Reformation dawned. Bqjecting 
34* 
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many of the dogmas of popery, and all to a greater or less ex- 
tent, it unhappily retained too much of the former erroneous 
ideas of tme piety. And notwithstanding its effects were 
known to have proved the corruption of the Romish church, the 
doctrine has been cherished and^ept alive, that the life of a 
Christian is a life of austerity, and that he must not expect to 
l)e rewarded in Iiis present existence for good deeds. The 
difficulty 18, it is too abstract. It is not practical enough. It is 
. not true, if we can judge by its fruits. 

A man, reflecting seriously upon his present existence, 
its object and destination, becoming convinced of his need of 
true piety, and seeking earnestly after an abstract state of feel- 
ing, so to speak, which has been taught him he must strive to 
attain — though no person having permanently reached it can be 
a living model for him to pattern after — ^becomes, after days of 
gloom and nights of prayer, discouraged, and concludes that be 
has not feeling enough upon the subject at this time, and that 
he will postpone it till a more convenient season ; or, if he ob- 
tains a hope, true and worthy to be relied on, that his sins are 
forgiven, after striving, ineffectually striving, to separate entire- 
ly his affections, his whole soul from the scenes of his earthlj 
existence ; although he feels that he loves Ood better than all 
beside, that if it were necessary to give up one, the favor of 
God or the enjoyments addressed solely to the senses, he wonW 
not hesitate an instant in his decision, yet we say when he finds 
that his thoughts will steal away upon the pleasures of life, in 
despair he doubts first his acceptance with God, next the reali- 
ty of religion, and rushes into sin and infidelity, driven there 
by his own ignorance of the nature of true religion. Or, even 
if he escape this course, amusement — ^innocent recreatioD, 
which he finds it impossible to restrain himself from partaking, 
and which the laws of health require just as much as the lungs 
require the air of heaven — comes up before him according to the 
teaching ho has received, as sin after sin, until he is ashamed to 
approach his God in prayer, and finally the duty ceases to be 
performed at all ; coldness and indifference succeed, and his 
term of probation is over before he has made scarcely any at- 
tainment in virtue. And why ? Simply becatise he could not 
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be a bypocrite. And firmly believing what he had been taugfat; 
withoot giving it an examination, he suffered his ignorance to 
destroy his hopes of heaven. 

Snch cases are by no means rare, and was Bevelation silent 
upon the subject, wo might conclude that there is something 
wrong in the practicability of snch a doctrine. Gk)d has cre- 
ated us, given us faculties, and placed us under certain laws, 
physical and moral. The physical we can ascertain by experi- 
ence of ourselves and others ; the moral, partly by experience 
and entirely by his revelations. These laws were made to har- 
monize I What affords us physical pleasure without trans* 
grossing any physical, or moral, or spiritual law, cannot be a 
moral detriment. In short, then, we are living in accordance 
with the will of our Creator as nearly as possible, when we 
bring into use all our faculties, physical and spiritual, and par- 
take of the enjoyments of life in such a manner that we know 
we are violating no law of our being. For our Creator cannot 
reasonably require anything more of us than to use all the 
fiu^ulties he has given us without transgressing the laws he has 
established. And we can use every faculty both of body and 
mind without committing a single sin — else why were they 
made ? Does God make anything in vain ? Has he given us 
powers and made it a sin to use them ? If so, better have 
withheld those powers in the first place, for they serve no pur- 
pose but to embitter the pleasure we might enjoy from others. 
To live, then, in accordance with the laws of our being— our 
whole being, with a supreme love to God — a love of doing 
right because it is right — ^is religion, true piety. And how can 
a man use his moral faculties properly and not feel his affec- 
tions entwined around the Author of all moral beauty and per- 
fection ? How can he love to show justice and seo it manifest- 
ed in others, without loving Him who is infinite in justice ? 
And how is it possible to exercise the moral and spiritual facul- 
ties intelligently, and be virtuous, without hating evil — ^with- 
out repentance of every wrong act ? Taking this view of re- 
ligion — and what other reasonable one can there be ? — when, 
by the grace of God, one has brought every passion, every de- 
sire of his moral and spiritual nature into its proper bounds ; 
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when bis physical acts are all in accordance with physial, 
moral and spiritual laws; and when habit has accustomed 
and confirmed him in living in this way, how can he lire so is 
to be happier ? He drinks at the fountain of science— its 
draughts delight him. His mind expands with study. All the 
treasures of literature are his. He sails through the giddy 
flights of the imagination in the verse of by-gone poets. The 
fine arts claim his attention — ^more, his admiration. The con- 
cord of sweet sounds charms his ear. The thrilling tones of 
eloquence find a vibrating chord in his own bosom. Of the 
comforts of life he freely partakes ; nor does he say, in the 
canting tone of the ascetic, that the pleasures of the senses 
should never be indulged in, for the body is soon to perish ; bot 
their gratification, at proper times, adds to his enjoyments; 
and through all he looks up to his Heavenly Father with filial 
love and grateful heart, that he has made life so pleasant; 
feeling — ^nay, knowing — that he is best serving his Creator, 
when, in the full development of all his powers, he best enjoys 
the happiness they bestow with reference to life present and 
future. 

But it is often said, this is all well enough, so far as it goes; 
but something more is needed to be a Christian. Well, what 
is it ? Let it be explained. Mind, we do not say that the 
physical senses arc to be gratified to the exclusion of the moral 
and spiritual nature, but all together, in due proportion. And 
now, if we can judge anything by fruits ; if love to God in the 
heart will show itself in love to man ; if the Christian is the 
light of the world, set on a hill, which cannot be hid ; and if he 
is to be an example in all the cardinal virtues, worthy to be im- 
itated, worthy of him who gave his life for his doctrine, which 
shall we say is the Christian, he whose countenance is beaming 
with love, who ever wears a pleasant smile, reverent and fer- 
vent, but intelligent in the performance of his religious duties; 
who is known by his sympathy with suffering, by his benevo- 
lence and charity ; who sees a brother wherever he meets a 
human form, and who has a word of encouragement to give to 
the desponding, as a social companion, is beloved by all ; or 
he whose forbidding aspect; cold and formal gravity, is never 
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relaxed ; who would febl his dignity irreparably injured by isii- 
tating his Divine Master and embracing little children in his 
arms, even though such are of the kingdom of heaven ; who 
frowns upon all amusement, indiscriminately, of the young, look- 
ing with suspicion upon a happy countenance ; and who freezes 
the life from every social circle he enters ? There can be no 
hesitation in deciding. The Scriptures condemn the perform- 
ance of religious rites with a sad countenance; and they tell us 
that the fruits of piety are joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. What we want is to 
act like men, with reason in our religion. 

But again, we daily see the man of affable manners possessing 
an influence over the hearts of his fellow-men above all com- 
parison, with his whose exterior appearance has a repulsive 
iciness about it. If, now, this influence is exerted for truth ; if 
he sincerely desires to make men better, purer, holier, will he 
not accomplish far more good by his pleasing address, his be- 
nignant smile and cheerful looks, than he could otherwise ? 
And if so, what does it prove, but that it is right, nay more, a 
duty ? Eor if it cannot be judged by the results of an act what 
its moral quality is, we know not how it can be. And what 
are the results of that system of theologgr which teaches that 
heaven is won by a life of seclusion, austerity and penance ? 
The unconverted man gets the idea that the life of a Christian 
is one of gloom ; that as soon as he becomes pious, he shuts 
himself from the world ; and that the moment anything yields 
him pleasure, that moment self-denial requires him to abandon 
it ; that if he loves his child with all the fondness of a parent's 
heart, God will deprive him of that child ; that if his religious 
affections lose their warmth, on his especial account, Ood will 
remove the object upon which he has set his heart. It may be 
the dearest friend he has, but his heart-wanderings must be re- 
called, while the open transgressor may feel all the love for his 
offspring his indulgent nature is capable of feeling ; may heap 
up his thousands for that child, and devote himself day and 
night, body and soul, to his worldly concerns, and yet Qod 
Buffers him to go on unnoticed. With such an idea of God, no 
wonder that many a mother's heart, lacerated and bleeding, 
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has murmured at his dispensations. 'And what can be more 
unreasonable to suppose, than that the Governor of the universe 
will deprive one individual of life, who has just as mnchrigbt to 
live as another, that the latter may become a better Christian! 
Where has he taught us that he destroys one man or nation to 
build up another ? The &ci is, when an individual or nation 
has become so stained with guilt as to call down his vengeance, 
ho suffers their destruction to take place in such a manner that 
it may be a warning to others. This is alL And let no mother re- 
pine at God for depriving her of her children ; no special Pron- 
dence has removed them from the world, because they were loved 
with an affection too pure or ardent. They have died because 
some physical law of their being has been violated, or that 
their constitution was too feeble to support life longer. Bot 
though we should not regard the death of dearest friends, or 
the loss of property always as a direct judgment from God, yet 
it is fitting and right that both should lead us to reflect upon 
the shortness of time, the comparatively little value of earthly 
treasures, and the much we have to do to prepare cor* 
selves for that eternity towards which we are so rapidly hast- 
ening. 

But to return : when the unconverted man gets the idea 
that the Christian's life is thus cheerless and sad, does it look 
as though the yoke was easy and the burden light? And who 
shall number the souls that are thus shutout of heaven by false 
ideas of what religion is ? — By those that would place a bur- 
den upon the young believer which neither they nor their fathers 
were able to bear ? Never, no, never, tell the penitent that 
religion will make the world more gloomy, more unpleasant 
than it already is. For to most it is bad enough now. 
But toll him if he would enjoy the world properly, if he would 
be happy, really so ; so that pleasure shall bring no reaction of 
pain, he must be a Christian. 

But from this let no one get the idea that we are advocating 
the indulgence of all or any of the unhallowed desires and pas- 
sions of our corrupted affections, or that sentiment and feeling 
should not be subordinate to reason and judgment. We do no 
such thing. There is nothing easy, nothing attractive about the 
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[fe of the sensnal debanchee. Who has to deny himself of the 
omforts of life like the besotted inebriate ?— heats and colds, 
urses and reproaches, remorse and despair, in perils by night 
nd horrors by day ; surely there can be nothing delightful 
.boat such a life I And when does an abiding gleam of joy 
nter the heart of the miser ? What is life worth to him who 
pends it all in vain, trifling amusement, without a serious thought 
ipon his existence, till adversity darkens his pathway, and his 
lays are ended in poverty and wretchedness ? Or to him who 
Msses the night in revelry or the excitements of gaming, and as 
k consequence, suffers the pains of violated physical laws for 
lays after ? Such are not the courses we are advocating. It 
Annot be said of such lives, that their yokes are easy and their 
mdens light — hence they are not such as a Christian should 
ive. But whilst discarding these, must we of necessity take 
he other extreme ? Let us rather choose the golden mean. 
Liet us use all our faculties, and abuse none ; and never fear be- 
muse we enjoy a moment's sunshine in a world where there is 
K> much toil, so many weary watchings and cares, so great 
temptations to unbelief, that we are sinning in yielding to its 
nfluence. The life of our Saviour — the perfect model for our 
mitation — ^was not the life of an ascetic • He came eating and 
irinking. He was found at the table of publicans and sinners 
—at the marriage feast — ^in social converse often, and min- 
ting freely with men of all conditions : pharisees and saddu- 
^ees. fishermen and doctors. In his life are no accounts of 
3rolonged fastings with his disciples ; but he had compassion 
m their physical wants, and miraculously fed thousands at a 
dme. By him are no commands to disfigure the countenance' 
inth sadness ; but, on the contrary, he especially enjoined his 
Ibllowers not to do so. He had sympathy for the erring, and 
nrhen one was brought before him, he turned and said, '^ go and 
nn no more," and on another time, ^ If thy brother trespass 
igainst thee seventy and seven times in a day, and turn to thee 
saying, I repent, thou shalt forgive him." How unlike the 
sweeping denunciations we so often hear from those who, fold- 
ii^ their arms with pharisaical complacency, looking upon 
their own standing in society, thank God that they are not as 
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tbe exercise of vLicb afi^ds them so modb pleasure, andwhicb 
tkej Inre no dispositioo to abose. Tlic que of grass, the 
Aivb, the tree, afbrd no eridence tbat tlie law of vegettble 
life is entirelj opposite to tlie nature of plants. The planets 
wander not from their estabfished paths. There is no contrvy 
force which ever and anon draws from its orbit a son or a sat- 
ellite, bot the law mder which ther are placed, is snch as per- 
fectlj corresponds to the motion ass^ed them. And ihej 
more harmoniooslj on, while the music of the sjriieres in one 
grand anthem snblimelj swelling, del^^ts the ear of angelic 
intelligences. From these, what can be inferred, bat that eykrj 
thing is JBSt adapted to the laws whkrfa gorem it. Yes, eyeiT- 
thing — man forming no exception. If the intelligence be has 
received abore other snUonaiy beings ; if his aoperior light 
perverted, has caosed him to look far beyond his sphere of ac- 
tion, and to be vain ; and presamptnonsly to imagine that he 
can snbrert the laws of his being, and establish others, or dis- 
pense with any, and if thereby he has fonnd to his own cost 
that his folly and arrogance hare so misled him, that it is of- 
ten diflScnlt for him to return to a right conrse of action ; and 
equally so for a long while after he has retnmed, to keep him- 
self from wandering again and again ; we say, if man has thus 
brought misery upon himself^ b it fair to say that his lot is 
necessarily hard; that he most not follow the inclinations 
which were and shonld be natand to him, because God's law 
requires him to deny them ? 

But to this it may be objected that wrong-doing does not re- 
sult so oflen from man*s deliberately planning it ; from his de- 
siring it in reality, as it does from circumstances ; from his be- 
ing beset by unexpected temptation, and yielding to a sudden 
impulse of his evil passions ; and we know well there is much 
plausibility in the objection. We know, too, that it is in rain 
to say that circumstances should have no control over us ; for 
whether they should or not, they always do. And do what we 
will, we cannot make ourselves machines, perfectly insensible 
to everything around us. Our sympathies will be voluntarily 
enlisted for certain objects ; our desires clamor loud for grati- 
fication when stimulated by the certainty that that gratification 
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can be enjoyed ; and in spite of our powers of resistance, for 
the time being, temptation maj rush upon us like a tornado and 
sweep us before it ere we have time for scarcely one sober re- 
flection. But there is a question back of this. Why had not 
anticipation outstripped the reality and placed us on our guard 
against any emergency that might arise ? How came we sur- 
rounded by circumstances favorable to guilty indulgence ? Have 
not we sought them, made them where they did not exist, by 
interpreting everything according to our own depraved feelings ? 
Let the guilty one answer these questions, unblushingly if he 
can. Let him who, yielding to unexpected temptation, has 
committed any offence against the law of right, examine th^ 
condition of his mind before his open transgression. Was it 
free from pollution ? Had not the imagination often pictured 
scenes of vice in such alluring colors, so attractive, so conso- 
nant to the unholy desires of the heart ; that the mental eye 
delighted to gaze upon them ; that they were warmly welcomed 
and keenly enjoyed in day-dreams, and often-indulged reveries, 
long before they became a reality ? When in this state of mind 
an occasion presents itself, the man falls ; — ^no, not falls, for he 
was alreadj^ fallen — ^but it is thus that he exhibits to the world 
his inward depravity. Here, then, is the guilt^ A corrupt mind 
is not long, nor need seek far, to find circumstances favorable 
for its gratification, even when it is known that that gratifica- 
tion is followed by sorrows deep and lasting, both of body and 
soul. Hence the fault, to a great extent, is often in ourselves 
that we are not good and happy, and not in the net of circum- 
stances in which we are entangled ; neither in the laws our 
Creator has placed us under. For this by no means proves 
that it was difficult, and required all our energies, exerted 
sometimes to no purpose, to live in obedience to these laws 
and be a Christian. It is not hard to resist evil thoughts, if 
they have not been long indulged, as every one knows who has 
tried to do so and can testify ; and if they are resisted, we are 
securely fortified against every temptation, come it when it 
may, where it may, or in whatever form it may — sudden or 
long expected. And not only is it not hard to resist evil 
thoughts, and to keep the mind from dwelling upon mental pic- 
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tures of vice when they first present themselves ; bat their in- 
dulgence is always painful, till the conscience has become sear- 
ed. Tliere is a monitor within, continually whispering, it is 
not right — God sees you now — ^he knows of what you aw 
thinking — banish such unholy desires from the heart^thereare 
thorns concealed beneath the roses that the corrupted imaginar 
tion has painted so beautiful. Awake or in dreams ; in Ae 
midst of active duties, and in the hours of relaxation ; when 
lying down or rising up ; in health or disease ; hope or despon- 
dency, that still small voice is ever upbraiding, till it is lost 
amid the loud clamor of evil passions, which gain access to the 
ear, and lead the soul away captive. Hurried on by ambition 
for fame ; for the luxury of wealth ; for sensual pleasures ; and 
for the sweets of power, the voice may be heard no more, till 
perhaps adversity in worldly prosperity ; disappointment in 
dreams of greatness ; or the death of one who was the object 
around which clustered the warmest feelings of the heart, 
vibrates startlingly upon the auditory nerve of the soul, and 
awakens it to just reflection. And if none of these things has 
that effect, death launches the transgressor unprepared into 
eternity, to stand before his God, and hear his sentence of con- 
demnation. But ere the voice of conscience has been stifled, 
and it is hoard, as it is before one has become habituated to 
evil thoughts, and cherished them as sweet enjoyment, can the 
soul that yields to them be happy? And is it not easier; is 
there not more satisfaction in resisting them than harboring 
thoui ? And does not this prove that we have to learn to do 
wrouiT. and learn, too, amidst tlie upbraidings of our better na- 
tui*o ? Is it not plain, therefore, that it is not only right to ob- 
serve the laws of our being, but pleasant, and that it leads alone 
to happiness ? 

l>y the watohfulnes?, the prayers, and the denying evil incli- 
nations to live in this manner, the life of the Christian is not 
rt>udorod irksome ; the Saviour's burden hard to be borne, or 
hi« yoke painful to wear. But far from being uncongenial, 
those duties are pleasant. It is sweet for the pious, confiding 
heart to lift up, in holy breathings, itself to its Heavenly Father, 
And fcol that his Father is granting his Holy Spirit's common- 
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ion. It is a daty agreeable and loved by the Christian to be 
vigilant, and anticipate every temptation by fortifying himself 
with the shield of virtue. Wha1| a pleasure, then, to see the 
arrows of the adversary glance and fall harmless to the ground 
from his impenetrable armor I There is no more welcome re- 
flection than that we have done right ; that we have yielded to 
nothing which reason, conscience, experience and revelation 
equally demonstrate wrong. He surely is the happy man, and 
he is the one that can say life is easy and its burden light, who 
is conscious, as he lays his head upon his pillow for nature's 
rest, that he has spent each day in this manner. If an- 
gels ever watch over the slumbers of any mortal, it is over his. 
But again, true piety of heart, as we have defined it, has a 
remarkable influence in regulating the every-day actions and 
feelings of the Christian ; those occurrences, small in them- 
selves, singly considered, but which, nevertheless, taken togeth- 
er, make up the sum of life's enjoyment or misery. The per- 
son who is continually giving away to petulance, who suffers 
himself to be fretted at the little things happening almost every 
hour in the day, till his ill-humor has rendered him an object of 
aversion and dread to all who associate with him, finds no real 
peace or happiness in his discontent, because he is transgress- 
ing social laws as well as the spiritual laws of his own being. 
Perhaps there is no one who leads a more wretched life than 
he does. The twelve labors of Hercules were not to be fialf 
so much dreaded as is the fate of him who is forever repining 
at his lot ; forever contrasting his situation with others above 
him ; and who sees no end to his misery ; no bright oases in 
the future, where he may refresh and invigorate himself after 
his toil. It is easy to nerve the soul for one effort, des- 
perate though it be; to prepare for one struggle, even though 
that struggle should e^aust the whole strength, if we can 
feel when that is over that there is no more. But it is not 
so with the man habitually unhappy. He retires to his rest at 
night dissatisfied with himself-— dissatisfied with every one be- 
sides. The penalties of violated laws, the effects of yielding 
to an irascible disposition, reacting constantly upon him, 
make him unhappy. Sleep brings no rest; dreams of dire 
35* 
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calamities disturb his slambers and weary bim, body and mind; 
80 that when he rises, he is worse prepared than ever to bear 
the burdens of the day. But let such a one become truly pious; 
let him check his spirit of discontent, instead of yielding to the 
petty annoyances ; in short, let him in these respects obseire 
the laws under which God has placed him, and though it may 
require effort at first, in how brief a time will he become a dif- 
ferent man 1 Piety teaches bim to cherish feelings of content- 
ment, and that happiness is not dependent upon rank or wealtli, 
or any external circumstances whatever, but upon peace of 
mind ; upon doing and feeling right ; upon having every desire 
restrained within proper bounds, and recognizing the Supreme 
Being in all that we do, or, in other words, upon acting in ac- 
cordance with the laws of his being. And he that lives thus 
will not have to endure the pain of violated physical laws, ter- 
minating in wasting disease and death ; he will not have to 
l)ear the frowns and curses of those he has wronged by the 
transgression of moral laws ; nor will he have to despise him- 
self when he looks into his own heart and beholds its moral 
condition, the result of disobedience to his own spiritual 
laws. 

But finally : the great difficulty with us all is, that we make 
heaven too far off, and hence we lose much happiness that we 
might otherwise enjoy. Our whole course of action is based 
upon the belief that heaven does not commence till this life 
ends, and then if we can die — no matter how we have lived— if 
we can die in a right state of mind, we shall enter into 
a heaven rivalling the Elysium of the ancients, and the paradise 
of Mahomet. By this idea we rob ourselves of a large portion 
of life's felicity; and not only so, but we peril our soul's 
salvation ; for, as sure as God*s Word is true, he that does not 
live prepared for heaven here, will find none hereafter. He 
will find no heaven located far away in the sky, isolated and 
walled in with stones of jasper, or any other precious mineral, 
who has not found it first habitually in his own heart, by using 
all his faculties without violating the laws of his being. A citj 
paved with gold and glittering with diamonds, will afford no 
bappiness to him who is not prepared to enjoy it. It is surely 
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well for the Christian to dwell much upon the reTelations of 
(rod in regard to the foture state of the fieiiUifiil ; it strengthens 
his good resolutions ; like a magnet it draws him towards pori- 
ty, towards heaven, and when, like Moses, he can climb the 
Pisgah which overlooks the Jordan between him and his immor- 
tality of glory, and catch a gluupse of the Promised Land, it is 
refreshing to his soul. But, however prized such a view may 
be, it should not render this life distasteful, or detract from 
its pleasures, or cause us to look with indifference upon our 
present happiness. If we bear life's burdens cheerfully, or 
rather live so life has no burdens, and enjoy the labor allotted 
us to perform, we are as truly doing our duty and pleasing our 
Creator, as when engaged in our most solemn religions cere- 
monies. Therefore, as happiness is that for which we are all 
seeking in the present and future ; as it is in our dreams by 
night and thoughts by day ; let us not make ourselves unhappy 
to obtain it; falsely believing if we seek it not, nay, more, if 
we spurn it in this world, it will, on that account alone, be our 
inheritance in the next. Whenever a course of action is pre- 
sented for us to follow, the question may ever be safely asked, will 
it conduce to our happiness and the happiness of our fellow 
brethren, on the whole ; and if it will, we may be sure it is 
right, for it is in accordance with the laws of our being. And 
when once decided in the aflSrmative, then let us follow it 
whether bigots persecute, scoffers jeer, or superstition opposes 
its sanctified ignorance ; and it will bring felicity on earth and 
a glorious immortality in heaven, by aiding us in becoming ac- 
customed to live in accordance with the laws of our being. 
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Abt. IV.— AFRICA AND HER CIVILIZATION * 

It is a marvelloas fact to contemplate; that, wbile Africa is 
second in size to the largest dirision of the world, as respects 
both territory and population, that each a general ignorance 
should exist, for the last thousand years, of the country and 
the people. The Romans, we doubt not, after the fall of Car- 
thage, explored considerable portions of Western, Central and 
Northern Africa ; and the inhabitants of Southern Europe were 
better acquainted with it than we are. But judging from the 
statements and testimonies of geographers, how little informa- 
tion has been obtained from the many excursions made in* 
to the country, from the days of Necho down to our own 
times. 

As a general thing, the explorations of travellerjs heretofore 
have extended but a limited distance beyond the coast, 
the impression having long prevailed that, beyond certain lati' 
tttdes, there stretched a belt of pestilential effluvia, interdicting 
and punishing, with terrible disease and death, all who dared 
to penetrate or cross this boundary line. So, upon this opifi- 
ion, being shut out from the march of the civilizing tendency 
of trade and commerce, and the Christianizing influences of Uie 
gospel appliances, Africa has been given up to the wildest 
and most erroneous conjectures. But when we take into con- 
sideration the results of this limited intercourse of the civilized 
nations with this less favored part of the world, we are almost 
forced to conclude that that which appears so strange and mys- 
terious is, after all, but the plain development of Divine provi- 
dence. 

Of Christian nations, the French claim the honor of first 
discovering the coast of Guinea. It is said that the records of 
Dieppe in Normandy show an agreement of certain merchants 
of that place and Rouen, in the year 1365, to trade to that 

* This is the first of what is intended to be a series of arUdes on this 
subject* 
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coast, which is supposed to have commenced as earlj as 1346« 
They claim to have traded along the Grain coast; and made 
establishments at Sesters and other places, doubled Cape Pal- 
mas, explored the coast as far as Elmina, and commenced a 
fortress there in 1383. In 1387 Elmina was enlarged and a 
chapel built there. The civil wars which raged soon after 
proved so injurious to commerce, that the company were com- 
pelled to abandon their trade. This is supposed to be the first 
modem effort to introduce trade and commerce into that 
country. 

The next to enter and explore this region of country were 
the Portuguese, who seem to have gone under very different 
circumstances, and for very different purposes from their 
French neighbors that preceded them. Being incensed against 
their Moorish invaders and oppressors, an order of Knights 
was organized, called the " Order of Christ." Its object was 
to maintain the war against the Moors, and also to conquer 
and convert all who denied the truth of their holy religion. 
To this they were solemnly obligated. Henry of Loraine was 
rewarded for his services in these wars with a gift of Por- 
tugal, and of what ever else he should take from the Moors. 
John I., having expelled or extirpated the Moors in his domin- 
ions, passed into Africa and took Centa in 1415. He was at- 
tended in this expedition by his son, Henry, Duke of Viser, 
and Grand Master of the Order of Christ. Henry distinguish- 
ed himself during the siege ; remained sometime in Africa to 
carry on the war, and learned that beyond the Great Desert 
was the country of the Senegal and Jaloffs. With the double 
design of conquering infidels and finding a passage to India by 
8ca, having already pushed his discoveries to Cape Bajador, he 
obtained a bull from the Pope, Martin V., granting to the Por- 
tuguese an exclusive right in all the islands they already pos- 
sessed, and also in all territories they might in future discover, 
from Cape Bajador to the East Indies. The Pope also grant- 
ed a plenary indulgence to the souls of all who might perish in 
the enterprise, and in recovering the nations of those regions 
to Christ. This was at first strongly opposed by the laity of the 
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greatly increased respecting African affairs, through the pub- 
lished discoveries of Dr. Livingstone andBarth,Mr. Bowen^EI- 
lis, Clark and Thompson. Livingstone, Barth and Bowen hare 
penetrated far into the heretofore unknown regions of Africa, 
and discovered tribes much farther advanced in civilization, pr^ 
senting a very different character and aspect from what we haTC 
been led to suppose. From these facts we shall be able to 
show the adequate means at work to effect the speedy civiliza- 
tion and evangelization of this long neglected and greatly out- 
raged people — '^ trodden down and meted out, whose lands the 
rivers (nations) have spoiled." 



Abt. v.— BRITISH POWER IN INDU. 

India has exerted a powerful influence on the western nations 
from time immemorial. She has been pouring a stream of op- 
ulence on the western world for nearly three thousand years. 
During that long period the channels of commerce between In- 
dia and the western world have often changed. Arabia and 
Syria long enjoyed its Indian commerce. Palmyra and Tjre 
were enriched by it. The great wealth of Tyre excited the cu- 
pidity of the great Macedonian conqueror — and after he bad 
conquered Egypt, the granary of the world, he determined io 
make Egypt an emporium for eastern trade, and draw the com- 
merce in that direction, hence the origin of that celebrated citf 
which bears his name — ^Alexandria. And to accomplish bis 
grand scheme he pushed his conquests into India. 

After Rome, the proud mistress of the world, fell into deeaj? 
Arabia once more sprang into more than its original greatness, 
under the martial spirit, and fanaticism of the great warrior 
prophet. And his followers spread over many of the fairest 
portions of Europe, Asia, and Africa, gathering up the spoils of 
the shattered empire of the Gsesars, planting even the crescent 
into more distant nations than were ever reached by the Bo* 
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man eagle. The Moslem conquests having obtained the con- 
trol of the Eastern and Western seas, would probably hare 
overrun all Europe, had not the spirit of Western fanaticism 
been aroused in the great Crusade to recover the Holy Sep- 
ulchre, which drove back, and forever checked the spread of 
Ifllamism in the West 

But Moslemism held the supremacy over the Eastern and 
Western seas, and for several centuries the a|post exclusive 
trade with India. And Bagdad, their capital, became the Rome 
and Athens and Alexandria of the East 

Western Europe seems to have had no part in Indian com* 
merce until into the 11th and 12th centuries, when the trans- 
Alpine barbarians of the crusading armies were brought into 
contact with the comparatively civilized Saracens, where they 
first acquired a taste for Asiatic and Indian luxuries. On their 
return, they carried specimens of Indian and Oriental articles 
of luxury, such as jewels, silks, spices, &c., which aroused the 
curiosity and inflamed the cupidity of their countrymen at home. 
This led them to determine to obtain them. Here dates the 
or^n of civilization in the West. They must turn their atten- 
tion to agriculture and the arts for means to obtain Eastern 
luxuries. A way of commerce was first opened through Italy. 
Yenice and Gtenoa became great commercial cities. This new 
spirit of discovery aroused Portugal, in the banning of the 
fifteenth century, to find some new passage to India. Thus she 
became the most enterprising nation on the seas, of that age— 
and continued to push her efibrts on the western coast of Afri- 
ca, until 1486, when Diaz reached the Gape of Good Hope, 
which was by him called the " Cape of storms" — ^but afterwards 
called by the Eang of Portugal by its present name — as it indi- 
cated ** Good Hope" in their efforts. And it was for the fur- 
therance of the same design that Columbus dedicated his life. 
He thought that by sailing directly west he might reach India 
by a much shorter route— rfoUowing the erroneous idea of Aris- 
totle and Ptolemy, who supposed that the Eastern Continent 
extended around nearly to the west of Europe. In doing this, 
be discovered what he called the ** West Indies," and which 
led to the discovery of America. 

36 
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In U98 the Portuguese Vasco De Gama, doubled the Ci^ 
and reached Calicut, a port on the southern coast of Indi, 
where he obtained a rich cargo, and reached home after hm 
been gone two and a half years. On his return he eeteiri 
Lisbon, with almost regal pomp. The delighted king confenei 
on hiin wealth and honors. Aiid this discovery has beenrecof 
nized as the greatest event in the history of the world, eicepV 
ing the discoTcry of America six years previous. Calicot « 
then a place of extensive trade with the Mussulmans of Kgypi 
and Arabia, and was under the government of an independeit 
Hindoo chief, and lay south of the limits of the Mahomedta 
conquests. The king of Portugal, who had, through neglect of 
the great navigator Columbus, lost the opportunity of adding 
the New World to his dominions, determined to seek a cob- 
pensation for his loss by following up the discoveries of Gama. 
A second expedition was fitted out on a more extensive scalci 
consisting of 13 ships, 1200 men, and 8 friars to preach Cbris- 
tianity to the natives, and who were ordered to carry fire and 
sword into every country that refused to listen to them. This 
expedition, which was commenced in the year 1500, on its way 
out to India discovered the coast of Brazil, in South America, 
which was immediately taken possession of in the name of the 
king of Portugal, and which continued from that time one of 
the brightest jewels of that crown. It is the only part of the 
New World, which was ever governed by a European sovereiga 
in person. The king of Portugal reigned there from the year 
1808 until 1821, when it became independent. The Portuguese 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century, commenced their con- 
quests in Southern India, with a determination to establish ao 
empire in the East. And the king of Portugal assumed the 
lofty title of " Lord of Navigation, conquest, and commerce of 
Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and India." And he sent out a vice- 
roy for India before he had obtained a foot of land in India. 
In 1506, the Portuguese took possession of Goa, a small island 
on the Malabar coast, which they fortified, and made their capi- 
tal, so long as they held sway in Southern India, which was 
nearly through the sixteenth century. And so long as Portugal 
enjoyed the exclusive monopoly of Indian commerce, she sat as 
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]aeoii amoDg the nations of Earope. Though they never pos- 
lessed a single province on the continent of India, still for 
nore than a centary they commanded her seas without a rival. 
Fhey had over twelve thousand miles of sea coast in the East 
mder their control, along which were scattered thirty factories, 
or trading houses. They were also most active in propagating 
the Romish religion in India, which has spread over a lai^e 
part of Southern India. Many of the descendants of the Por- 
tuguese are still to be found in all parts of India, who arc known 
18 East Indians, and who are, for the most part, Roman Catho- 
lics. When the Portuguese first reached the shore of Southern 
India, they saw a lofty Hindoo temple or pagoda, which they 
concluded must be a Christian temple, because the half-naked 
Brahmins wore strings of beads, like those of the Romish 
priests, and sprinkled the people with water, which might be 
consecrated — and presented sandal-wood powdered, as the 
Romanists do ashes — so they sought admission into the temple 
to worship; when they found the walls covered with imag- 
es, which, being willing to identify with those of the Ma- 
donna, and saints, they threw themselves prostrate on the 
ground — one of them, however, chancing to look up,and observing 
the strange and uncouth appearance of these imaginary apostles, 
some of whom had four or six arms, and as many faces, and 
enormous teeth projecting out of their mouths, deemed it ad- 
visable to guard himself by the exclamation — " If these bo dev- 
ils, it is God whom I worship." 

Bat the days of the Portuguese dominion and glory were num- 
bered in the East, as well as at home. About the year 1600, a 
new enemy appeared in ludia, and much more formidable than 
anything the Portuguese had encountered in the East. The 
Dntch, driven to desperation by the tyranny of Philip II., had 
revolted against Spain, and after a long, hard, and glorious 
struggle, raised themselves to the rank of an independent re- 
public. And owing to the small extent of their territory, and 
tho great number of refugees, who found among them the enjoy- 
ment of civil and religious liberty, they were induced to seek 
on the ocean the means of subsistence and wealth — hence they 
became one of the fii-st naval powers in Europe. They were 
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alBO attracted, not onlj to the New World, where they fond- 
ed what thej called New Amsterdam — now New York— bit 
also by the trade and wealth of India. They attempted 
a passage by the north of Asia, bat &iling in the dfort, 
they determined to follow the roate of the Portngaese aroiud 
the Gape. And in the year 1597, they arrived in the island of 
Java, where they carried on a snccessfnl trade with the islands 
of Java, Sumatra, Malacca, Ac. And gradually they bectme 
complete masters of the Eastern Islands and sea»---and the 
emporium of Eastern trade was transferred from Lisbon to 
Amsterdam, and in proportion as Holland rose in wealth and 
importance, in the same proportion did Portugal sink in mpoT- 
tance. The Dutch East India Company still has a bare ezifl- 
tence, the headquarters of which are in Java. 

But that nation which was destined to reap the largest bar- 
rest from India, and in return, it is hoped, confer the largest 
amount of benefit, was no uninterested obserrer. The spirit 
of industry and enterprise, already partially awakened in Eng- 
land, receiTcd, during the long and peaceful reign of Elisabeth, 
an accelerated impetus. And all, from the throne down to the 
humblest citizen, were now seized with a restless, insatiable ambi- 
tion to share in the commerce of diamonds, pearls, embroideries, 
silks, and perfumes of the East. But how was this to be ob- 
tained ? From priority of discovery Portugal claimed the ex- 
clusive right to the passage of the cape, and was determined to 
hold it by force of arms. What, then, was to be done ? Pro- 
claim war against Portugal ? England was not prepared for 
that — to defy so formidable an enemy. What then 7 abandon 
the pursuit of the golden prize? Nol never I The spirit 
which had been aroused in England was not to be smothered ; 
but it broke forth in another direction. It lead to those most 
wonderful scries of voyages which figure so conspicuously in 
the annals of the sixteenth century. Voyages which added 
more to our knowledge of the surface of the globe, than had 
ever been known before, and perhaps more than has been added 
since, — and which distinguished England more than any other 
nation during that period, and gave her the almost entire com- 
mand of the seas. And yet the great object in them was to 
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liscover some new passage to India. An attempt was made to 
ind a north-east passage, which failed — ^then an attempt was 
nade to find a north-west passage, which also failed, but which 
ed to discoveries in the north part of British America, 
ivhich bear the names^ of many of the discoverers, snch as Hud- 
son, Davis, Frobishers, Ac. The next attempt was to find a 
south-west passage around the American continent, which failed 
>f reaching India, but led to the discoveries in the Pacific and 
Southern oceans, and a highway around the world. An attempt 
svas then made to reach India through the Mediterranean Sea, 
which partially succeeded — for they were able to obtain car- 
;^oc8 of Indian goods, brought overland to the eastern shores of 
the Mediterranean. And a merchants* company, called " The 
Levant Company," was formed for that purpose. 

But the English, seeing that the Dutch — ^not terrified by the 
arms of the Portuguese — ^had followed them around the Cape, 
and established themselves in the East, determined to hazard 
an attempt around the Cape. Consequently, about the close of 
the fifteenth century, a successful attempt was made to reach 
the East Indies by the Cape. And in the year 1 600, when 
Elizabeth reigned in England, and Akborsot on the throne of 
India, the East India Company was formed. It is said that 
215 knights, aldermen, and merchants of London united and 
formed the company, and obtained privileges which it was then 
customary to bestow on mercantile corporations, which in this 
case was called a royal charter. Three ships were at once 
fitted out and sent to India. This was the first appearance of 
the English in India, and the beginning of the British power 
in the East. The little trade which they had commenced pre- 
vious to this around the Cape, had been confined to the Malacca 
islands. 

This company first obtained ground in Musulipatam, on the 
Goromandel coast, and afterwards in Madras, where they obtain- 
ed permission to erect a fortification, called Fort St. Oeorge. 
iStill later, another place on the same coast was obtained and 
fortified, called Fort St. David. The commerce of India being 
considered more and more as a national object, King James L, 
in 1614; sent out Sir Thomas Roe as ambassador to the great 
86* 
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Mogul court, with a view of obtainiiig permimion to trade, on 
reasonable terms, in the principal porta of hia domlBiou. 
Bat it was with mnch difflcolty that he obtained a finnan of the 
•plendid bnt semi-barbarouB conrt of the Great Mogul, which 
then regarded England as scarcely worthy of notice. It wis 
trom Sir T. Roe that England first obtained the flaming tc- 
counts of the gorgeons court of the Moguls, which inflamed the 
cupidity of the English, and intensified their desire to trade 
with India. But the English met with great difficulty from the 
first in the East Their rivals, the Dutch, who were then vast- 
ly their superiors in naval force, and who looked upon tbem 
with great jealousy, opposed them. The English continued on 
in their Indian trade, iHthout much success in obtaining terri- 
tory, during most of the seventeenth century. Soon after tbe 
English directed their attention to India, the French also 
sent several expeditions to the East They first directed their 
Attention to Madagascar, but not finding that profitable, they 
next made an attempt to share in the spoils of India, which 
they found more profitable. And in 1664, they established 
what they called <' The French East Indian Company." 

This company, after various reverses and repeated collisions 
with the Dutch, at length gained a foothold in Fondichern 
{Southern India), which they fortified. They also had some 
amaller factories in other places, as well as at Ohandemagore 
in Bengal. They continued to increase in strength, and proved 
rather formidable enemies to the English in India. Madras, 
which had been fortified by the English under the name of Fort 
Bt George, and was the headquarters in India until Calcutta 
rose into being, was taken by the French in 1746, but it was 
soon restored to the English. In 1656, tiie East India Com- 
pany succeeded in erecting their first factory in Bengal, on the 
Hoogley, at what is called Hoogley, a few miles above Ser- 
«mpore. And in 1662, the island of Bombay was ceded to 
the British crown as part of the marriage dowry of Catharine 
of Portugal, Queen of Charles IL, and was by him granted to 
the Company. At first the Company had only trading estab- 
lishments, with very little protection ; but gradually small bod- 
ies of troops were sent to defend them in their trade, and they 
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also soeceeded in enlisting natiyes, for pay, to join their service, 
not only as servants, but as soldiers. But as they increased in 
strength, they began to entertain projects of conquest, though 
on a small scale at first, and under the guise of protecting their 
trade. The Dutch seem to have gradually disappeared before 
the English ; but the French held their own, and so late as 1748 
the two nations were so equally divided that neither ventured 
upon any serious movement. But the face of Indian afiairs was 
entirely changed by the arrival of an English expedition of nine 
ships of vrar, with 1400 men. This gave the English the as- 
cendency. The struggle between the English and French, how- 
ever, continued for years after this reinforcement of the Eng- 
lish, but was confined mostly to Southern India. 

We will now turn our attention to consider the pro- 
gress of the British power in' Bengal and Northern India. 
It has been mentioned that a factory was established 
at Hoogley in 1656. We hear little or nothing more 
of their progress in Bengal during the remainder of that 
century. But in the year 1700, the villages of Chutta- 
nuttee, Gk>vindapore and Calcutta were obtained by means of a 
large present to Agim, grandson of Aurungzibe, and Viceroy of 
Bengal, and were at once declared a presidency. And they 
were forthwith fortified ; and in compliment to the then reign- 
ing sovereign of England, was called Fort William, which name 
it still retains. And for the half century which followed, we 
find nothing of special interest connected with the history of 
the English in Bengal. Of all the provinces subjected to the 
Moguls, Bengal was regarded as the wealthiest No part of 
India possesses such advantages for agriculture and commerce, 
embracii^ the rich valley of the Ganges. It has the most 
dense population of any part of India, and perhaps of the globe. 
And in spite of the misrule and plunder to which it had been 
subject from time to time, it was known through the East as 
the Garden of Eden-^the rich kingdom. It was peopled by a 
race enervated by its soft climate, and long accustomed to 
peaceful avocations. The great province of Bengal, together 
with Behar and Orissa, had long been governed by a Vicoi*oy 
of the Great Mogul ; and after the dedine of the Afogul power, 
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it had virtually become independent. Ali-Verdy Khan, who 
had long been the Viceroy or Nabob of Bengal, died in 1756, 
and was succeeded by his grandson, Snraja Dowlah, a youth 
under twenty, and who, it was said, had become so depraved, 
at that early age, that he delighted in cruelty, for its own sake. 
From a child he had hated the Englisli — ^lie also had formed an 
exaggerated idea of the wealth which might be obtained by plan- 
dering them. So he determined to march with a latere force 
against Fort William. The fort was taken, after some resis- 
tance by the English, and those who were unable to escape 
fell into the hands of Suraja Dowlah. The Nabob then seated 
himself in regal pomp in the principal hall of the factorv, and 
ordered Mr. Holwell, the governor of Fort William, to be 
brought before him, whom he violently reproached for having 
attempted to defend the place against Uie ruler of Bengal. Be 
complained bitterly at finding only 50,000 rupees. But he 
promised that their lives should be spared, and then retired to 
rest. Then followed one of the most barbarous acts in the an- 
nals of history, and which met with a terrible retribution. The 
English captives were left at the mercy of the guards, who, 
to bccure them for the night, thrust them into the prison of the 
garrison — a chamber known by the fearful name of the " Black 
Hole." It was only twenty feet square, with but small and ob- 
structed air holes. And it was in the hot weather, when the heat 
in Bengal is scarcely tolerable to Europeans in well ventilated 
rooms. <Jne hundred and forty-six European prisoners were 
confined in that cell for the night. And scarcely nothing in 
history or fiction equals the horrors which were recounted by 
the few who survived that night. And it is said that the barbar- 
ous soldiers made sport of their fi-antic sufferings, and 
all their importunities for relief, or to awake the Nabob, 
were unheeded. After day-break — and the Nabob had slept off 
his debauch — he permitted the door to be opened. But it was 
sometime before the soldiers could make a way through the 
dead bodies, on which the burning climate had already be- 
gun to do its loathsome work — for the survivors to be taken 
out. Twenty-three ghastly figures were all who were founJ 
alive. But all this produced neither remorse or pity in the 
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bosom of the Nabob. He showed no compassion to the poor 
snrriTors. Those from whom ho had no hope of obtaining 
anything, were allowed to depart ; bat those from whom it was 
thought that anything conld be extorted, were treated with great 
cruelty. The Nabob changed the name of the fort — ^placed a 
garrison in it--and forbid any English to dwell in the neighbor- 
hood. He then returned home to Mnshadabad. When the 
news of the calamity which had befSEdlen Calcutta reached Mad- 
ras, ihe Oovemor and Council were filled with alarm. At the 
same time the fiercest and bitterest resentment was excited, 
and the cry was for yengeance ; and it was at once determined 
that an expedition should be sent to the Hoogley, and that 
Cliye should be at the head of the land forces, and Admiral 
Watson in command of the naval armament Glive came out 
to India thirteen years before, at the age of eighteen, in the 
civil serrice, but haying a turn for military life, he soon distin- 
guished himself as a soldier, and had been appointed goyemor 
of Fort St. Dayid. Nine hundred English infantry, and fifteen 
hundred sepoys (native soldiers) composed the army which 
sailed to punish a prince with more subjects and larger reve- 
nues than the King of Prussia. At this time the Nabob was 
revelling in fancied security, at his capita], Moorshadabad. It 
had never occurred to him that the English would dare to invade 
his dominions. 

Olive, with his usual vigor, after reaching Bengal, routed the 
garrison of Fort William, recovered Calcutta, stormed and 
sacked Hoogley, a post of great trade and wealth. The Nabob 
on learning this, was greatly enraged, and ordered his army to 
march immediately to Calcutta, and punish the English. And 
he reached within half a mile of Olive's forces, near Hoogley, 
on Feb. 2, 1757, with an army of 40,000; but when he saw the 
resolute front which the English presented, he fell back, and 
consented to make peace with them on their own terms. The 
treaty was no sooner concluded, than he formed new designs 
against them. He intrigued with the French, who were quite 
numerous at Chandenogore, on the Hoogley river, above Calcut- 
ta. This was well known to Olive, who determined to strike 
a decided blow by attacking the French at Chandenagoc^ 
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before they could obtain assistance from Southern India, or 
anywhere else. This he did most saccessfully. The French 
fort, garrison, artillery, military stores, and nearly 500 Freiich 
soldiers fell into his hands. This cut off all hope of the Nabob 
from the French. The Nabob's administration was so bad, 
that all classes of his subjects were disgusted with him, and a 
conspiracy was formed against him by a part of his own comt 
It was to ask the English to assist in deposing him, and placing 
Meer Jaffier on the throne. The plot was arranged principally 
by Mr. Watts, the resident of the Company at the Nabob's 
court, and a Bengali by the name of Omichund. This Omichond 
had been one of the wealthiest native merchants in Calcutta, 
and had suffered great losses in consequence of the Nabob's 
expedition against that place. He had seen much of the Eng- 
lish, and was well qualified to act as a medium between them 
and the Nabob's court, where he had great influence. After 
everything was ready for action, the plan was nearly defeated 
by Omichund's cupidity. He had been promised five per cent. 
on all the money which might be obtained ; but not content 
with that, he demanded a promise in writing, signed by CIitc 
and Watson, guaranteeing to him three millions of rupees more, 
which, if not complied with, he would discover the whole affair 
to tbo Nabob, which would have led to the immediate execa- 
tion of Mr. Watts, and all concerned in it, at his court. Watts 
immediately informed Clive of this, who looked upon it as a 
villanous artifice to extort money, and thought that any arti- 
fice to defeat him was jastifiablc ; so he drew up two papers, in 
one the money was promised, and in the other it was not. And 
the one in which the money was promised was shown to him, 
but the other preserved for him, Admiral Watson, being a con- 
scientious man, declined giving his signature to these papers. 
It was, however, attached by another hand, upon a half-way con- 
cession by the Admiral. 

Everything now being ready, Clive wrote a letter to the Na- 
bob, charging him with having violated the treaty, and that be 
had invited the French to join him, &c. ; and ended by saying 
that he was coming in person to submit their differences to the 
chief men of his court. The Nabob, alarmed by the style of 
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this letter, as well as by hearing that Clive was advancing with his 
forces, at once marched down with his army as far as Plassey. 
On the 17th of Jnne, Clive reached Gutwa, and took the fort 
And on tfre 19th; the rains set in with great violence; and as 
there was no sign of Meer Jaffier joining him according to 
agreement, he was in great doubt whether to cross the river, 
which wonld bring him near the Nabob's forces or not to cross. 
He called a council of war, which decided against fighting. 
Olive at first approved of their decision, but after further 
weighing the matter, he determined to hazard all and give bat- 
tle. He clearly saw that if they then yielded, that it would be 
equivalent to the English giving up Bengal, or that they would 
be rained if they attempted to stay. On the 22d, they all cross- 
ed the river, and marched on and took up quarters in a mango 
grove, near Plassey. The Nabob's forces consisted of 15,000 
horse, and about 40,000 foot, and Olive's forces of about 3,000 
men, about 1,000 only of which were Europeans, the rest were 
native soldiers. But these European troops were well disci- 
plined, and had efficient officers. Conspicuous in the little 
army were the men of the 39 th regiment, which still bears on its 
colors, amid many honorable additions — '' Won under Welling- 
ton in Spain and Gascony," — the name of '< Plassey," and the 
proud motto, ^^ Primus in Indis." 

Olive slept none that night, and at break of day, the 23d, the 
Nabob's army was in motion to attack the English. The Nabob 
himself remained in his tent in the rear. The cannonading con- 
tinued with little effect on the part of the Nabob's forces, but 
with fearful execution by the English. Meer Jaffier did 
not engage on either side ; but about noon the Nabob's gen- 
eral, who led on his forces, fell — this alarmed the Nabob, who, 
at the suggestion pf Meer Jaffier, ordered his army to fall back, 
promising that he would lead them to victory the next day. 
This order decided his fate. Clive at once ordered his troops 
to advance, and the Nabob's army was completely routed. In 
an hour, the forces of the Nabob were dispersed, never more 
to reassemble. Only 500 of the vanquished were slain; but 
their camp guns, baggage, cattle, wagons, &o., fell into the hands 
of the English, who lost only 22 soldiers. This, which is known 
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OF; presence of mind in danger, and all the qualities which con- 
stitute an eminent warrior. He soon gathered aronnd him a 
company of freebooters, who Risked no pay but the plmider they 
might collect. When he had beconie sufficiently strong he 
seized the throne of the young Rajah of Mysore, whom he pen- 
sioned — and assumed the control of afifairs, and began to ex- 
tend the kingdom by conquest. His rapid and vast extension 
of territory and power began to alarm the other great powers 
of Southern India. In 1767 the Mahrattas and the Nizam 
of the Deccan united to resist him. They also invited the Eng- 
lish to assist them, which they agreed to do with a small force. 
Hyder, seeing his danger, succeeded in bribing and buying off 
the Mahrattas and the Nizam, and engaged the latter to unite 
with him against the English, who, being unable to meet so 
large a force, were defeated. The son of Hyder Ali — Tippoo, 
afterwards the most deadly and fearful enemy the British have 
ever encountered in India — ^then only a boy of 17 — made a rap- 
id and bold push with 5,000 horse, to the vicinity of Madras. 
But all of Hyder's forces were eventually driven back, and 
Madras saved. But Hyder Ali was not content with this par- 
tial defeat — ^he determined to drive the English out of the 
country, and for this purpose he formed an alliance with the 
Mahrattas. 

About this time the American colonies were struggling for 
their independence, during which crisis, and consequent uponit^ 
war broke out between England and Prance, as the latter had 
assisted the weak colonies in their laudable efforts for freedom. 
This war between England and France extended to India. The 
French immediately opened correspondence with Hyder, and 
united with him against the English — the results of which were 
most fatal to their own interests in India. Early in June, 
1780, after the Mahomedans had offered prayers in the mosque 
of Seringapatam, Hyder's capital, and the Hindoos had performed 
the solemn ceremony called j>iit/m, for the success of the pro- 
posed expedition, Hyder left his capital with a force of 28,000 
cavalry, 15,000 infantry, 4,000 troops, in all 47,000, besides 
2,000 rocket men, 5,000 pioneers, and 400 French, and started 
for Madras, laying the country waste as he went. Meantime 
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the English concentrated their forces from all parts of the 
country. Troops were sent down from Bengal by land. The 
English suffered some defeat fit first, before their forces were 
concentrated. Sir Eyre Coot, governor of Madras, fell open 
Hyder's host of over 80,000 with only 7,000 men, and most of 
them native soldiers, forced his lines, carried his batteries, and 
gave him a thorough defeat. Hyder leaving more than 3,0t0 of 
his force dead upon the field, and raving and tearing bis clothes, 
fled on a fleet horse, and was soon out of sight. But owing 
to the small force of the English, Hyder took courage, and was 
more successful — ^but never regained his great defeat. On the 
2d of Dec, 1782, Hyder died. He was one of the most re- 
markable of Indian adventurers.* About this time intelligence 
was received of hostilities between the Dutch and English, and 
as the former were still numerous in Southern India, it was 
deemed necessary by the English to reduce Negapatam, their 
capital, which was accomplished by a detachment of troops, and 
all the other Dutch settlements in Southern India soon fell with 
it. 

On the death of Hyder, his son, TippoO; succeeded him, and 
became one of the most noted characters of India. He was 
even superior to his father in talent, ambition, and intrigue, and 
he added to these a fanatical zeal — which his father had not-» 
in the cause of Islamism. The principal mosque now in Cal* 
cutta is said to have been built by him, as well as others in all 
parts of the country. The efforts to resist the invasions of 
Hyder and Tippoo taxed to the utmost the energies and resouf" 
ces of the Governor-General, Hastings, during the last four 
years of his stay in India. In 1784 Hastings left India, and his 
place was filled by the distinguished Lord Cornwallis, who is 
perhaps better known in the American struggle for iudopon- 
dence by his honorable surrender of Yorktowrt in 1781. 

Hastings was graciously received in England by the Grown, 
and the Court of Directors. Yet, in the next bcsmIou of Pa^ 

* Hyder, before his death, began to have a more oorreot idoa of iht 
spirits and resources of his enemy. He Mud many daftaU will nol Is- 
stroy the EngUshy — ^ 1 can rum their resources by laadi but I oatMl 
dry «p the sea to prevent more coming." 

37» 
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liament, the Commons resolved to impeach him for his adminis- 
tration in India. His trial lasted nine years, and exhansted all 
the wealth he had accumulated in that country. It is said 
that when the eloquent Burke made his famous speech impeadi- 
ing the administration of Hastings, that Hastings was heard to 
say at the close of it that ho was not aware, before, that he was 
80 guilty. He was finally acquitted, and lived to the advanced 
age of 86, or till 1818. 

Marquis Comwallis, the second Governor-General, and the 
first who united to that office that of Commander-in-Chief, was 
considered an able general, notwithstanding the unsuccessful 
manner in which ho ended the American war. In 1791 he 
took the field in person in Southern India against Tippoo. He 
drove him into his capital, Seringapatam, but was unable to 
take so strong a hold, and returned. But early in January the 
next year, the English having engaged the Nizam of the Deccon 
' to unite with them, made a more successful attack on Tippoo— 
they drove him again into his capital, where he was obliged to 
capitulate and pay nearly three and a half millions of rupees to 
cover the expense of the war, and yield up half of his domin- 
ions to the English and the Nizam, and give two of his sons as 
hostages for the fulfilment of the treaty. Thus the Tiger of 
Mysore, as his name indicates, was obliged to yield. By this 
treaty the English obtained all of his domain on the coast of 
Malabar, and most of the Carnatic. He was obliged also to 
restore to the Mahrattas what he had taken from them, so that 
Tippoo's vast dominions were nearly all divided. Cornwallis 
left in 1793, and was succeeded by Sir John Shore, who aimed 
at a pacific administration, but which produced an efifcct the 
very reverse of what was expected. The Nizam, and other al- 
lies of the English, who had a claim on their protection, were 
left to their own resources, while Tippoo and the Mahrattas ac- 
quired a strength and importance which subsequently rendered 
them formidable. Shore resigned in 1798, and was succeeded 
by Marquis Wellesley, whose splendid career in India almost 
eclipsed those of Clive and Hastings. He was sent with strict 
orders to pursue a pacific course — the very opposite of what he 
did pursue. Wellesley, on reaching India, found that Tippoo 
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iras forming an alliance with France against the English in In- 
dia. At this time the Governor-Gkneral had received infonnar 
tion that Bonaparte had landed a large army in Egypt. More- 
over, as soon as Bonaparte arrived in the valley of the Nile, 
he dispatched a letter to Tippoo reqaestinghim to send a confi- 
dential person to Suez or Cairo to confer with him and concert 
measures for the liberation of India. This letter was intercep- 
ted by the English, and sent to the Governor-General. And in 
1799 hostilities were again commenced against Tippoo onder the 
command of general Harris, assisted by CoL Arthur Wellesley, 
young brother to the Governor-General, and afterwards the 
Duke of Wellington, who rendered great service in this cam- 
paign. During the six years since the treaty was made with 
Tippoo, he had been strengthening his previously strong fortress 
at his capital. He had constantly employed on it during the 
six years 6,000 men, at an immense .expense. 

Tippoo took the field against the English, but was driven into 
his stronghold, which evidently he supposed impregnable. It 
was then beseiged for a month, in which 22 British officers, 181 
British soldiers, and 119 of the native troops were killed. It 
was then carried by storm with about 4,000 against Tippoo's 
forces of 48,000. Tippoo Sultan was killed during the stormii^ 
of the fort. His body was found disguised, as in an effort to 
escape, pierced with four wounds, near a dark gateway. 
Col. Wellesley had a narrow escape. General Sir D. 
Baird, who had been for nearly four years immured in the 
gloomy dungeons of that fortress, led the storming party. 
This made an end of the Hyder Ali dynasty, and of the 
Mysorean war. Mysore was then entirely at the disposal 
of the British government, who pensioned the surviving heirs 
of Tippoo, and placed on the throne an heir of the ancient dy- 
nasty, who was found in great poverty. Col. Wellesley wob 
left in charge of the garrison of the fort. The French now 
began intriguing with the Mahrattas, a powerful and much dread- 
ed race, many of whom had been under the discipline of French 
officers. Col. Wellesley, at the head of the British, succeeded 
in conquering the Mahrattas, which established his fame as the 
greatest general of the age. But he had a most desperate 
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etrnggle for it, with forced inarches through the hills and josgles 
of the Mahratta country. He took the fortress of Ahmedoog- 
ger in 1 803, and obtained a decisive victory at Assage boob 
after — ^in which he met the Mahratta forces, 56,000 strong, 
with a force of not more than 14,000 men, a considerable part 
of whom were native troops. He suffered a heavy loss in 
this battle; he had 409 killed and 1622 wounded. He himself 
had two horses killed under him, and his orderly's head was 
shot off by a cannon ball by his side. 

This brought the southern part of the extensive Mahratta 
country under British control. The province of Orissa, isiaA, 
up to this time, was held by the Mahrattas, now fell into tke 
hands of the English. The most resistance in Orissa wai 
made when taking the fort at Guttack, in 1 803, in which ser- 
end English officers fell. This completed the British domin- 
ion on the eastern coast of India. 

During this time. General Lake was engaged with the Hah- i 
rattas and their allies in the most northern part of India.* He 
took the capital of the ancient Moguls — ^Delhi-^rove back the 
Mahrattas, and released the old Mogul Rajah, Shah Alnm^ wko j: : 
was held in confinement by the Mahrattas. He then marched f . 
down and took Agra, another important place, and one of the , .' 
Mogul capitals, and then pursued the enemy and overtook then [/ 
at a village called Laswaree, where he had a most powerfbl r ^ 
battle, in which it was estimated that 7,000 of the enemy fell.;-- 
and 172 of the English, and 652 wounded. 

There remained one more stronghold of the enemy — the fort 
of Gawil-Ghur, one of the strongest fortresses in India, situated 
on a lofty rock in a range ef mountains. But Col. (now Majo^ 
General) Welleslcy, assisted by Capt. Campbell (afterward 
Sir Colin Campbell, and now Lord Clyde, and Commander-ifr 
chief of India), reduced this fortress in December, 1803, whii 

* The great Mahratta chief in North India, Scindiah, and the poi^ 
erful Rajah of Berar, had united to resist the English. Scindiah hll - 
some able French officers in his employ. Lake, when within six ttSul^ 
of Delhi, met these formidable forces with only 4,500 men, drove thai ; 
from their defences, and they fled, leaving behind 8,000 or 4,000 kUW 
tad wounded, lake lost about 400 men. 
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t an end to the Mahraiu w. lad cmre Ae Briudi the 
ntrol orer the most of CentmL mnd part of X<Mrtbenu India. 
it it was found necessaiy to snbdne the Rajah of Bhnrt|K>re, 
ID had been an ailv of the llahrattas. and intrendied himdelf 

the strong fortification ol Bhnrtpore. Lord Lake besieged 
3 fortress for three months, and then, in an attempt to carry 
by storm, lost 3,000 men. The Rajah, hoireTen sned for 
ere J, and the war stopped in 1805. At this jnnctnre. Lord 
3rDwalli8 returned to India to snooeed the Marqnis Welleslej. 
D reaching Calcutta, he at once proceeded to the Upper ProT* 
ces to consult with Lake; bat his advanced age could 
>t bear the journey ; he died on the road, and was buried at 
enares. 

Major-GeneralWellesley governed Mysore for five years with 
*eat ability. The English now seemed determined to pursue 
pacific coarse, and rather diminish than extend their domin- 
ns in India. But this policy they were unable to carry 
It long, for they were obliged to keep up a defensive war, or 
>andon the country which they had conquered. However, 
om this time up to 1823, there was comparatively little war 
' conquest on the side of the British. 

In 1823, when Lord Amherst was Governor-General, the 
urmese war broke out, which lasted nearly three years, and 
^suited in the King of Ava ceding to the British the provinces 
* Arracan, Yeh, Tavoy, Mergui, and Tennasserim. Lord Wm. 
en tick became Governor-General in 1828 — distinguished him- 
^If for bis retrenchment policy in reducing the expenses of 
>vernment — especially in reducing the salaries of government 
Gcers, which was not very tasteful to the officers, but accept* 
ile to the home authorities. In 1833, Parliament renewed 
le East India Company's Charter for twenty years, but some- 
hat modified it. 

In 1836 Lord Auckland became Governor-General; and his 
^ministration was distinguished by two important events. The 
t^t was war with China. Many of the Chinese people indulge 
t the evil practice of opium eating. The Emperor saw ita bad 
feet upon hid people, and, in order to stop it, put a heavy dnty 
^ the importation of the drug. English merchants. 
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Ing the interdict, smuggled opiam into the coontry. Large 
quantities of the prohibited article were in this way introdoced 
— and when their cargoes were seized by the revenue officers, 
the owners resisted, and were backed by the East India Com- 
pany, much to its discredit. The reason for doing it is yery 
Obvious, as India supplies the drug, and it is a source of im- 
tnense revenue, not only in China, but in India, where the da- 
tives are much addicted to the use of it, and vrhere it has long 
been producing its most deleterious effect. Its effect upon the 
Chinese is said to be much worse than on the Hindoos, because 
they smoke it instead of eating it. All attempts to settle the 
opium trade affairs with the Chinese government failed, and in 
1840, the English declared war against China. A force was 
sent from India, consisting of sepoys and Europeans, under the 
command of Sir Hugh Gough. A series of operations followed, 
in which the Chinese were always beaten, though greatly 
out-numbering British troops. Several towns were stormed, 
and Sir Hugh was about to march on Nankin, when the Emper- 
or sent to propose an accommodation. A treaty was signed, 
by which the Chinese agreed to pay twenty-one million dollars, 
to give up the port of Hong Eong to the English, and open 
four other ports for trade with the world. This treaty ?ras 
made in 1842. 

And still further to the disgrace of the East India Company 
and England, the contraband trade in opium with China has 
been kept up unto the present day, and protected by a British 
fleet. And reports up to a somewhat recent date have shown 
that the English were realizing for this worse than useless dmg 
nearly five million pounds sterling, which was impoverishing 
China to enrich India and England. 

The second and great event in Lord Auckland's adminis- 
tration was the Afghanistan war — a war pronounced at once 
untimely, unnecessary, and most calamitous, and which won for 
the British arms the greatest disgrace they have ever sustained 
in the East. 

A revolution occarred at Cabul, and its Chief, Shah Snja, 
with whom the British government had been in communication, 
was driven from his throne. He took refuge in the Company's 
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erritorieSi where he was libeimUy proiided for. A mmor thai 
Inssia was about to take the part of the new mler of Cabol, 
kud through him attack India, led the British aathorities to 
wish to reinstate Shah Soja, and for this purpose a large force 
ras sent that long distance, and through nnfriendlj countries, 
Krhere they suffered immensely for want of supplies. But al 
length they reached the noted city of Crhizni, in 1839, which 
they took by storm, and then they proceeded to Cabul, which 
they took with ease, as the chief fled. They reinstated* 
Shah Soja, and about 5,000 men were left to guard him, and 
the rest returned. They remained there until 1841, when they 
were nearly all, excepting the officers, massacred by the 
treacherous Afghans. Sir W. Macnoughton, the political agent 
and envoy at Cabul, was assassinated by the hand of Akbar- 
Ehan, the aspiring chief of Cabul, while in conference with 
him. 

In 1842 Lord Auckland was succeeded by Lord Ellcnborough, 
who immediately on his arrival in India determined to humble 
the A%hans, and avenge the death of so many Englishmen. A 
large force was sent for that purpose, through upper India. 
The first serious obstacle this army met was at the far-famed 
Khyber Pass. This tremendous defile through the high range 
of mountains which separates India from A^hanistan, was de- 
fended by about 10,000 brave mountaineers, thoroughly skilled 
in this kind of warfare. The British troops were obliged to 
scale the precipitous heights on the right and left, and dislodge 
the enemy before they could pass. And between this pass and 
Cabul were several other formidable passes, well defended by 
the enemy, which they were obliged to force. At the Tezeen 
pass, they met Akbar the chief, (who aspired to the throne of 
Cabul, and who assassinated the British Envoy at Cabul — Sir 
W. Macnoughton) — with a force of 16,000 men. But they were 
routed by the British forces, after a severe contest. They 
then pressed on for Cabul, which, after a long and toilsome 
march, they reached on Sept. 16, where they hoisted the Brit- 
ish colors, and sang the anthem of <^ God save the Queen.^' 

Akbar, on seeing the British so victorious, dispatched 
all the English prisoners in his possession to Turkestbaa, 
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where they were to be either thrown into dungeons or 
given as slaves to the principal chiefs. The British siic- 
ceeded in recovering all of them, among whom were over thirtj 
commissioned and twenty-eight non-commissioned officers, be- 
sides a number of ladies. No farther operations were under- 
taken against the enemy, who had fled to Tnrkesthan, and^ as 
winter was approaching, the British thought it best to immedi- 
ately return to India — not, however, before they had shown 
resentment by destroying the great bazaar erected by AuroDg- 
zebe, and estimated the most spacious edifice and chief seat of 
trade in Central Asia, — ^it being 600 feet long, and containing 
2000 shops — and where had been exposed to public insult the 
remains of the late Envoy. 

Immediately on the close of the Afghan war, the Sindh war 
broke out, which called into the field Sir Charles Napier, to 
subdue the Amirs of Sindh. His first engagement with them 
was near their capital, Hyderabad, where they had posted 
22,000 men, and his force was only 3,000. Tho enemy had a 
large body of Beloochces, of Beloochisthan, who fought desper- 
ately ; but the whole Sindhean army, estimated to have been 
over 5000, or twenty times that of the British, was routed and 
driven from the field, with great slaughter. Sir Charles (ad, 
soon after, another equally contested battle, before the Sindh- 
eans would yield. A few months subsequently, their country 
was annexed to the British possessions, and Sir Charles 
Napier was appointed its Governor. The Gwaliar war im- 
mediately followed the Sindhean, and was quite equal to it. 
before the Gwaliars and Mahrattas would yield to British rule. 
The British forces in this war were commanded by Sir H. 
Gough, the Commander-in-Chief of India. At the close of this 
war, in 1844, Lord Ellenborough was recalled by the Court of 
Directors, and Sir H. Hardinge succeeded him. He had scai-ce- 
ly been in India a year before the British were plunged into a 
fearful war with the Sikhs. 

The Sikhs, a religious, rather than a political, body originallr, 
had exercised in the Punjaub, and over the valley of Cashmere, 
a divided authority, for some time. Until Runjit Sing, a man 
of surprising natural talent, but of no education, brought all the 
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chieflaiiis under his conk*ol. And then, taking into bis service 
a good many French and Indian officers, gave discipline and 
efficiency to his army. And a very fine army it was. The 
Sikhs were a mnch superior race, physically, to the inhabitants 
of the plains. They were large, robust, and brave. His infan- 
try, under French discipline, became very efficient. They had 
gnns of large calibre, and admirably horsed. His cavalry was 
yery numerous. Bunjit was too well acquainted with his Brit- 
ish neighbors not to stand in fear of them. He often prophe- 
sied that the English and his countrymen would fight for the 
empire of India. But being too fearful of the results, he never 
allowed anything of the kind in his day, but always adhered to 
a peaceful policy. Bunjit Sing died in 1839. His son suc- 
ceeded him, but was slain in a tumult — when the widow, an 
abandoned character, seized the reins of government, as guar- 
dian of her child, an infant Anarchy began to manifest itself. 
The army, freed from the restraining hand of Bunjit, insisted 
on being led against the English, even to Calcutta, fancying 
they could expel them. 

In 1 845, Sir H. Gough, the Commander-in-Chief of India, was 
in Simla, where he was able to observe what was going on 
among the Sikhs, and accordingly prepaved for it. The Sikhs 
first attacked the British in December, 1845, near Ferozepore, 
or between that and Ludiana. The whole force under Sir H. 
Grough amounted to 11,000, while the Sikhs were estimated at 
30,000. The Sikhs were repulsed with serious loss, and 17 
of their guns taken ; but the British learned in this battle that 
they had no trifling enemy to deal with. They had 215 killed 
and 657 wounded. The British now brought every available 
force into the field, and soon another and more desperate battle 
was fought near Ferozeshoh, where the Sikhs, with an army of 
from 40,000 to 50,000, had strongly entrenched themselves, 
and another army of 30,000 lay on the banks of the Sutledj, 
ready to move to their support. The British, only 14,000 
strong, including the native troops, attacked this strongly en- 
trenched body, who possessed an artillery, in front of which 
the British six-pounders could not show themselves. One of 
the most Boccessful battles in Indian history followed. Th» 

38 
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lines were carried, and the Sikhs, after a hard struggle, fled in 
great confusion. In 1846 another most desperate battle was 
fought at Aliwal, on the banks of the Sutledj, when the Sikhs 
were driven across the river, with immense loss. The whole 
of their guns were taken, spiked, or sunk in the river. This 
victory is considered one of the most important ever gained bj 
the British in India, and at the time when the Sikhs were ex- 
ulting in anticipated victory. This completely overthrew their 
schemes, and Golob Sing, the successor of Runjit Sing, did not 
attempt to rally his defeated forces, but opened negotiations 
with the English. The English, however, it seems, determiQcd 
on thoroughly humbling and subduing them. The enemy had 
very strongly entrenched themselves on both sides of the river 
Sutledj, and notwithstanding their previous defeats, they were 
determined not to yield. 

The 10th of February, twelve days after the victory of Ali- 
wal, was fixed upon for storming the Sikh position, and driving 
them beyond the river. The English availed themselves of their 
cover of night to establish themselves within reach of the ene- 
my's entrenchments. The Sikhs were taken by surprise, but soon 
rallied, and by sunrise the most desperate battle ever fought, per- 
haps, in India, commegced. At this time both sides had a good 
supply of large ordnance and ammunition ; but by nine o'clock it 
became evident that the issue of this struggle must be decided 
by the bayonet. The resistance of the Sikhs was terrible — the 
deadly fire of their muskets and well-served artillery, mowed 
down the advancing lines of the British, and compelled them to 
give way ; but rallying, they carried a part of the enemy's bat- 
teries. Still the Sikhs stood their ground. No panic seized 
these hardy warriors. One point after another was forced, 
still they fought with all the fury of despair. It is said that 
the scene beggared all description. Never before had British 
arms been opposed by such determined bravery and skill, as 
on that day. But they found British valor, nerve, and skill, 
more than a match for them — they were obliged to give way, 
not without fearful losses on both sides. Some of the first 
British officers, who had served at Waterloo, fell — 320 British 
soldiers were killed, and 2083 wounded. The loss of the 
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Sikhs was not less than 8,000, while they were broken and 
scattered, without hope of again being able to take the 
field. This ended the Sikh war. Bat it has been remarked, 
that a few such victories would rnin the Indian army. The 
country of the Sikhs — i. c, Panjaub, (five rivers) was now dis- 
posed of by the Governor-General. All on the further, or west 
side of the Sutledj was added to the British empire — the valley 
of Cashmere was given to Golob Sing, and the remainder was 
allowed to the grand-son of Runjit Sing, being yet a child, on 
whom was imposed a tax to defray the expenses of the war.* 
For these services Sir H. Hardinge and Sir H. Gough were 
raised to the peerage. 

In 1848, Lord Hardinge left India, and was succeeded by 
Lord Dalhousie. During the two years after the conquest of 
the Panjaub, the Sikhs seemed quiet ; and it was anticipated 
that there would be no more trouble with them, but their spir- 
its were not yet broken. South of Lahore is a large territory 
by the name of Multan, with a capital of the same name, cele- 
brated of old for its great strength. The inhabitants of Mul- 
tan are principally Jats, and have long held the province, often 
asserting their independence. They offered a fierce resistance 
to the Mahometan invaders of Ghizni in 1026. They now be- 
came hostile to the British government, and it was deemed nec- 
essary to subdue them. But it was soon discovered that the 
outbreak at Multan was connected with a conspiracy of the 
most alarming character at Lahore, among the Sikhs, having 
for its object the massacre of all the British officers, and the 
expulsion of all the British troops from the Punjaub. The 
British marched against Multan with 15,000 British troops, 
17,000 allies, and 150 pieces of ordnance, nearly half of which 
was of the largest calibre. After one of the most obstinate 
and gallant defences on the part of the enemy ever recorded in 
the annals of Indian warfare, the city of Multan yielded, in Jan., 
1849. Then Lord Gough again took the field against the Sikhs 
— two severe battles were fought before they would yield. The 

* Dhuleep Sing is the name of the heir of the throne of Ranjit, at 
Lahore. He has since become a Cbristiao, and has visited £ii| 
where he was during the mutiny in 1857. 
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first, the Ghillian wallah battle, was without any decisive resnit, 
— the second and decisive battle of Guzerat put a final end to 
the Sikh war in 1849. It ¥ras now confidently asserted that 
the wars of the British empire in India had ceased, and 
that attention would be devoted to internal improvements- 
railways and telegraphs were now projected. But early in 
1852, the British government was again plunged into war with 
Bnrmah, the details of which need not be recounted. It resulted 
in adding another portion of Burmah to the British dominioas 
in the East, before the close of 1852 — ^greatly humbling the 
court of Ava, and extending British rule over a large part of 
Burmah — a boon devoutly desired by all who felt any interest 
in the spread of the gospel in that promising field of missionar; 
effort. 

Anneraiian of Oude, 

This is a large, important, and very ancient territory, on the 
northern frontier of Bengal. It was independent, and was to 
India what Switzerland was to Germany — the home of a large 
part of the Bengal native army. It formerly belonged to the great 
Mogul empire, and since that broke to pieces, has been under 
the misrule of Mahometan chiefs, subject to much internal an- 
archy and oppression. Early in 1856 it became the scene of 
great internal commotion between the Mahometans and Hin- 
doos, growing out of their religious dififerences. The imbecile 
old king was unable to restore order, and the British govern- 
ment was obliged to interfere, and do it for him. It was, how- 
ever, found necessary to depose him, in order to accomplish 
this object, and about the last act of Lord Dalhousie before 
leaving India in February or March of 1856, was to annex Oude 
to the British possessions, under the express sanction of the 
Court of Directors, and the English Cabinet. 

Lord Canning immediately succeeded Lord Dalhousie in his 
long and successful rule in India. He at once disbanded 
44,000 of the rajah's troops, and incorporated the rest with 
the British troops, but did not disarm the people, or dis- 
mantle a single fort. In addition to this, three English reg- 
iments were sent from Oude to the Crimea. He also Intro* 
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duced a revenue system; which virtaally confiscated many of 
the landed proprietors' estates ; and to add to the irritation of 
the people, he sent swarms of intriguing Bengali officials to 
lord it over them. The worthy and able Sir Henry Lawrence 
was appointed Chief Commissioner in Oude, but too late to 
restore order. The King was removed from Oude, but most 
of his disaffected court, and others, were left to mature 
plans against the government. In this state of things the 
mutiny broke out. 

Mutiny of the Indian Native Army. 

All lands have been filled with accounts of the barbarities of 
this horrible and unparalleled mutiny, rebellion, and massacre. 
It surpassed even the Irish massacre of the English in 1641, or 
the St. Bartholomew massacre. In the early part of the year 
1857, there were some indications of disaffection and insubor- 
dination at the military stations of Barrackpore and Berham- 
pore, but the mutiny did not fully manifest itself until the 10th 
of May, first at the large military station at Meerut, near 
Delhi, and the next day it followed at Delhi, the ancient capi- 
tal of India, and ancient seat of the Moguls. Thence it 
spread from station to station, like fire in the midst of combus- 
tibles, over all the north-west provinces, and also into Bengal 
and Bombay, and threatened Madras. It is vain to attempt to 
recount the scenes of suffering, carnage and death which follow- 
ed. All India was panic-stricken and alarmed ; and all Eng- 
land was astounded, at the frightful accounts which reached 
them. Nearly every family was mantled in mourning for some 
relative who had fallen in the struggle in India. 

The British government in India had reposed the utmost 
confidence in these sepoys for a century — ^liad potted and flat- 
tered them— had taught them the art of war, and disciplined 
them under able English officers— had put them in posseision 
of the forts and arsenals— and trusted their own lives in 
their hands. At the time the mutiny broke out, the Bengal 
Presidency contained, it is Mid, less than twenty thousand 
European soldiers, with abc^b^^ that number of Indian 
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companies, which makes the largest and loudest gaarantees in 
payment of the smallest per centage. Most persons dislike 
the trouble and responsibility of studying hard in order to find 
a trae and safe faith. They want all their severe thought and 
hard work in the worldly sphere ; — the time required to weigh 
moral evidence and deduce the proper code of practical life, 
they prefer to use in laying plans for money making, and in 
other ways advancing their own immediate personal interests. 
Romanism gratifies this tendency, and offers this relief She 
has a creed already formed, endorsed by ancient councils, de- 
fended by bulls and edicts and anathemas, with supplements 
and addenda promised as fast as they may be needed. The 
church assumes the responsibility of answering the question: 
*^ What is truth ?" She asks no man to comprehend her dog- 
mas. He has only to say Credo over the schedule, and his 
salvation is guaranteed. Practical duty is revealed in a slid- 
ing Qcale of demands, and a plain programme of ceremonial 
performances. A regularly appointed officer takes the exact 
dimensions of every sin at regular office hours, or at extra 
times, according to the convenience of the transgressor, and 
forgiveness is promised whenever the atoning cash is paid over, 
or the requisite degree of penance is submitted to. Souls long 
for the repose of faith, instead of its active and heroic strug- 
gling ; and the Papal church offers it in a form such as that it 
soothes to unconsciousness or to pleasant dreams, like chloro- 
form. Romanism discourages the asking of questions ; she is 
never pleased at discovering the strong sense of personal re- 
sponsibility in her adherents; she would have the individual 
confide in her own asserted ability to take care of all human 
interests. To every applicant for aid she offers her nos- 
trums of sentiment, always summarily saying, " Gape, sinner^ 
and swallow.'^ 

If it be said that the tax laid on the devotees of Romanism, 
in the form of penance, and contributions, and rituals, is of the 
very severest sort — much severer than that imposed by the 
gospel — it is to be promptly replied that all history teaches 
that human estimation is otherwise. The last thing a man 
yields to the claim of religion is his heart. Rites, however 
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numerous or burdensome, are submitted to with comparative 
cheerfulness; so long as the selfishness of the heart is left un- 
touched. Anything that leaves the character unchanged, and 
nurtures 8elf-compIaccncj,is welcome, instead of being severe 
and distasteful. A religion of rituals has always been mose 
popular than a religion of internal purity, — a soul yields its 
acquisitions much sooner than it yields itself. A Hindoo devo- 
tee will be cheerfully swung on the hooks to meet the require- 
ments of a religion he only half believes ; but after being fully 
convinced of the truth of Christianity, he has not enough of the 
martyr spirit to break the cord of caste, even though promised 
Christian protection, sympathy and support 

3. The strong assumptions of spiritual jurisdiction, and 
the control claimed by Romanism over the future destiny of 
men, constitute another element of great power in the system. 

The Papal church claims to be the Divinely appointed expo- 
nent of the will and law of Heaven, and the representative of 
infinite authority. The church is held to be the depository of 
religious knowledge, — the only earthly mouthpiece of Qod. 
She is set to rule in all things spiritual. Her decisions are ab- 
solute and final on earth. She legislates alone for the souls of 
men. Her utterances are claimed as settling the question of 
human guilt or innocence, and her censures and benedictions 
measure the moral desert, and anticipate the final awards of 
the Great Trial. Her excommunications are held to be only 
the first but decisive steps in the procedure which concludes 
with the sentence, " Depart,'' dropping from the lips of the 
Infinite Arbiter. Whomsoever she blesses, is said to be bless- 
ed indeed ; and he who incurs her curse would have been less 
a victim of calamity had he never been born. 

Into the unseen world this ghostly church follows the liber- 
ated soul, and, standing at the gateway of the purgatory she 
has created, drives her foes into its awful fires, and re- 
leases her favorites, that they quay ascend to the celestial 
sphere. Escape from her presence and freedom from her 
control are secured only when she has given her consent that 
the approbated soul be passed over to angelic and Divine 
tutelage. 
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